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Advertiſement. 


THE. failure of ſucceſs in the American war 
having deeply engaged the Public attention, the 
following collection has been made of the Evi. 
dence given at the bar of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, of the charges in and out of Paliament 
that are ſaid to have given rife to the Enquiry 
into the Conduct of the War, and of the ſtric- 
tures that have occaſionally been made during 
the courſe of that Enquiry, in order to lay be- 
fore the public a comprehenfive view of that 
moſt important Queſtion.. The Fugitive Pieces 
will be found to bear hard upon the Commanders 
in Chief, which ſhould not be attributed to any 
partiality in the Collector, but to the nature of 
the ſubject; as almoſt every Effay that has ap- 
peared in the Public Prints, containing either 
REASONING or FACTS, has been a ſevere 
cenſure on the conduct of the War. 


In this Edition the ſubſtance 
of all the material parts of Mr, 
Galloway” s Evidence 1s accu- 


rately given. 


Lord Howe in a ſpeech April 29th, gave the following reaſons for de- 
manding an Enquiry. ** His condu@ and his Brother's had been arrai 
« in Pamphlets and in News Papers, written by perſons in high credit 
« confidence with Miniſters; by ſeveral Members of that Houſe, in 
«« Houſe, in the face of the Nation; ye of great credit and reſpect 
« their public characters, known to countenanced by adminiftration 
« and that one of them in icular, (Governor Johnſtone) had made the 
4% moſt direct and ſpecific 1— The Pieces alluded to by his Lord- 
ſhip are inſerted, to give the Reader a full view of the ſubject. 


Summary of te CONTENTS. 


EVIDENCE of LizuTzxant Gzntrat EARL CORNWALLIS. 
High character of General Howe; America in a military view ; | 
of the from battle of Brooklyn ; conceals the motives againſt attacking 
at White Plains; adviſes occupying Trenton; cauſe of Rhall's defeat; wont 
ſay moving to Pennſylvania a diverſion in favour of General Burgoyne; great- 
neſs of the Brandywine manmuvres; Lord Howe's great character; why the 
purſuit diſcontinued at Brunſwic; knew of no promiſes from Pennſylvania te 
Gen. Howe; will not anſwer if Sir Henry Clinton was againſt the Pennſyl- 
vania expedition ; Donop's orders not to ſacrifice the troops, yet to BRUSQUER 
L'AFFAIRE; wont ſay the Heſſians refuſed to charge at White Flains, bur 
wont give a reaſon; General Howe eſteemed by the army. 

EVIDENCE of Mon Gzxzrat GREY. Expence, trouble, hazard, 

d danger of military operations inAmerica ; the Pennſylvania expedi- 

ion preferable to a co-operation with Burgoyne; danger of acting on the 
North River; the attack at Middlebrook impracticable; danger of landing 
in the Delaware; General Howe's maneuvres at Brandywine the greateſt he 
ever knew; no force we can ſpare equal to the conqueſt of America. 

EVIDENCE of Six ANDREW SNAPE HAMMOND, Captain in 
the Navy. Imminent danger of landing in the Delaware; very favourable 
to General Howe; highly compliments Lord Howe. 

EVIDENCE of CarTaits MON TRESOR. Rebel lines finely defign- 
ed, but not judiciouſly executed, could not be taken by ſtorm; danger of 
attacking at Quibbleron ; Red Bank well planned and conſtructed. 

EVIDENCE of CarTain MACKENZIE Secretary to Gen. HOWE. 
Letter from Gen. Burgoyne before the grand army embarked for the ſoutt.- 
ward; letter from General Clinton; Gen. Howe's anſwers to theſe letters. 

EVIDENCE of Coro Sm GEORGE OSBORNE. Evening be- 
fore the battle of Germantown General Howe informs him when he will 
be attacked; ſtrongly in favour of General Howe; converſation with Donop 
relating to Rhall's neglect and diſobedience. 

EVIDENCE of LizutzsxaxT Grxzxat Six GUY CARLETON. 
Will not give an opinion if General Burgoyne's orders were peremptory ; 
on the Train; at laſt gives his opinion that the orders were peremptory. 

EVIDENCE of LizuTznaxT CoLoxnti EARL of BALCARRAS. 


Character of General Frazer; General Frazer approved paſting the Hudſon; 


artillery of great ſervice; battle of Stillwater September 1gth ; battle of 
Becaumont's October th; General Burgoyne rejects General Gates“ 
firſt terms; rebel force 12 or 14,000 men; underſtood a co-operation 
was expected; Gen. Burgoyne in all fituations the confidence of his army. 

EVIDENCE of dar rns MONEY, DuyuTY QvanTtx-MasTER 


* 


SGEN ARAL. On the route; heavy arti ; tranſporting proviſions; bloody 
conflift at Stillwater * — v4 three — fouffer much; 
ſtrong poſition of the rebels October 7th at Beaumont's ; a bat» 
tahon of Germans run without having a man killed or w ; would 
never come forward again; their cowardice the loſs of a victory, and final- 
ly of the whole army; General Arnold's military conduct, and gallantry ; 

apt. Money much in favour of Gen. Burgoyne; compliments Gen. Howe ; 
Gen. Howe objects to aſking opinions of officers on his expedition fouthward. 

EVIDENCE of EARL of HARRINGTON. Cruelty of the Savages 
under St. Luc la Corne; army delayed for want of proviſions ; cauſe of 
defeat at Bennington; neceffity of moving on to Stillwater ; order of battle; 


. Burgoyne at the head of three reg:ments ſuſtains the weight of the 
— pod he tam they potrtion rendes the victory 
Keem- 


incomplete ; deſcription of rebel intrenched camp; army had great conſi- 
gence in General Burgoyvue; Gen. Frazer's high opinion of Gen. Burgoyne. 

EVIDENCE of Carrais BLOOMFIELD of the ARTILLERY. 
Very diſtinct account of the order of battle at Beaumont's Edge, October 
-th; rebels firſt repulicd by the Brit:th ; but forming again, they attack the 
Germans who run ; this flight loſes the battle; he is wounded and taken. 

EVIDENCE of CoLoxtu, KINGSTON ApjutanT-GENtral. Mo- 
tives for Bennington expedition; Savages of difſervice; General Frazer 
warmly approved. pailing the Hudſon; moſt correct account of the action at 
Stillwater; four regiments ſuſtain the whole action; one third of them kill- 
ed and wounded; the whole for ſeveral days incapable of ſervice; battle of 
Beaumount's Edge; rebel army 19,333 men; Britith 3,986 men; General 
Burgoyne furrounded without a poſſibility of retreat; the rebel poſitions 
deſcribed; ſerenity of a Clergyman in the midſt of danger; German othcers 
could not anſwer for their troops; On horſes, dragoons, and the ladies; 
number of women; if Sir Wiiliam Howe had co-operated, Gates muſt have 
retired; diſintereſtedreſs and generoftity of General Burgoyne; military 
cheſt; General Frazer for employing Britiſh not Germans at Bennington. 

Lox GEORGE GERMAIN's SPEECH. Great expectation of accu- 
rate and important information from General Robertſon. 

EVIDENCE of Major G:xtzxat ROBERTSON. In America 24 
vears; in general people loyal; our army in that country always adequate to 
the defigned ſervice; rebels never more than 16, 00; General Howe in 
1777 2, 70 effective men; military deſcription of America; not a difficult 
country for military operations; no want of intelligence; battle on Long 
Iſland; operations on the N. River eaſy; thinks Gen. Burgoyne ru- 
ined for want of a co-operation; knows the N. River navigation; army could 
be tranſported to Albany from N. York in 2 days in defiance of all oppofition; 
Gen. Howecould have ſpared 5000 men to attack N. England ; half rebel army 
Irith; treaty with France its effects; General Howe not fettered by orders 
from home; great quantity of woollens and other goods abandoned to the re- 
bels at Boſton; a hundred vetſels alſo abandoned; battle of Brooklyn ; had 
lines been ſtormed, Putnam could not have collected 300 men to reſiſl; re- 
bels embarked only one mile and a half from our troops; their retreat and 
magazines might have been cut off, which would have ended the rebellion ; 
Wathingron's manner of ſupplying his army; General Howe's diſtance from 
the Delaware by land only 25 miles; route from the Elk to Philadelphia 
more difficult; deſcription of North River route by land; nothing material 
to defeat a water conveyance; America might be brought back to obedience 
if old experienced otficers commanded; character of General Grey ; total ef- 
feftive men 1777 32,000; immediately under General Howe 27,000 fit for 
a ctual ſervice ; rebels ſhould have been intercepted in the Jerſeys ; men carry 
ten days proviſions on their backs; want of pontoons and craft no excuſe for 
not paſſing the Delaware; how it might have been paſt; curious interroga- 
tories and anſwers; from Sandy Hook to Albany 170 miles, has run it in 
16 hours; no batteries could annoy them much. 

EVIDENCE of JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Eſq; Rebels made tools of 
the lawyers; Congreſs arm their adherents and diſarm oppoſers ; not a tenth 
for independence; rebel Delegates for Pennſylvania choſen by 200 voters 
tho' there are 30,000; a fingle voter elected a New York Delegate; reaſons 
for the Americans preferring a re-union with Great Britain to independence; 
rebel method of raiſing armies; Waſhington's army at New York 20,000 ; 
in the Jerſeys only 3,300; rebel Congreſs fly in the extremeſt panic and weep 
at their own folly; bad effects of Trenton defeat; Waſhington at Morris- 
Town not 6,000 ; proviſions plenty in Pennſylvania ; Congreſs vote 66,000; 
could only raiſe 16,000 ; have in all loſt nearly oo, ooo men, a fifth part of 
the men in America; 3,000 deſerters from the rebels in ro months; from 
2 to 200]. given for rebel ſubſtitutes; 4481 males in Philadelphia; un- 
ſucceſsful attempts of loyaliſts; whole number in Philadelphia 25,000; our 
army well ſupplied whilft the rebels in diſtreſs for proviſions; rebel deſerters 
few with whole breeches; Waſhiagton at Valley Forge not 4coo men very 
fickly ; ro hoſpitals at a time ; proofs of the general inclination of the middle 
Colonies to leave the rebels; General Howe might have landed in the Dela- 
ware; reaſors in ſupport of it; General Howe adviſes him and the Magi- 
firates of Philadelphia to go over to the rebels; probable effects do had; 
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General Howe ftops at Prince Town at four in the afternoon, tho' Waſhing= 
ton had only left that town an hour before; Delaware might have been pat- 
ſed, only 3 or 400 yards wide; timber, boards, and iron, enough for pontoons, 
boats, or rafts ; written protections granted by the Gen. yet loxaliſts plun- 
dered with theſe in their cuſtody; pontoons built for paſſing the Delaware 
and carried to Brunſwick and there left; Delaware fordable in many places; 
Mr. Galloway ſigned rebel aflociation and fat in Congreſs committee of grie- 
vances ; Congreis ſend him a halter; always oppoſed violent meaſures; Ge- 
neral Howe ftrong at Brandywine compared to Wathington; Mr. Robinfon's 
ſpirited and important ofters not improved by General Howe; a itrong charge 
in a queſtion by Lord Hon e; denied by Mr. Galloway. 

UGITIVE PIECES that are faid to have civex 2314s to the 

ENQUIRY into the CONDUCT of the AMERICAN WAR. 

LETTER from BOSTON, July 6th, 1775. Rebel plan to cut off the 
army diſcovered; battle of Concord; our wounded ſcalped, ears cut off, and 

es put out by the rebels; deſcription of the rebel redoubt and lines on 

nkers Hill; General Howe's plan of attack; attack of the graſs fence on 
our right; light infantry and Grenadiers moſtly cut off; Pigot ſtaggered on 
our left; redoubt at lat carried; account of Warren the rebel commander; 
the rebels might have been ditlodged, or taken, or blown to pieces, or their 
works ftormed with a tenth of the %s; Clinton ſaved us; the amours of an 
artillery otcer the cauſe of the artillery bluader ; excellency of Gen. Gage's 
intelligence, but no uſe made of it; brave men's lives wantonly thrown away. 

LETTER from NEW YORK, March gth, 1777. Opinions on Gere 
ral Gage and General Howe; real character of Howe; Boſton evacuated b- 
a ſecret capitulation ; our not poſſetiing the heights of Dorcheſter the cave 
of our flight; immenſe quantity of woollens and linens left the rebels; Ge- 
neral Sullivan's odd ſcheme ; not ſecuring the harbour loſes us 700 men; at 
Brooklyn the rebel army eſcape; a ſtrong inftance of the rebels di 
and trep dation; Lord Howe lets the rebels eſcape by fea; why the redellion 
continues; profufion of the Sultana and her hui and. 

REMARKS on G=zxrzxatr HOW E's own account of tte BATTLE of 
BROOKLYN. Anecdotes of Mr. Pitt; a good plan and ſufficient force 
the Miniſter's duty; the executive part the General's dytzg: rebels defeated; 
General Howe's calling on the troops and not puihing his victory, not the 
Minifter's fault; examples of ſtronger Ines, precipices, and forts Rormed, 
by Marlborough, Clinton, and the Heffians; if L. Howe cov!d not intercept 
at fea, Gen. Howe ſhould not have perm red them to eſgape at land. 

LETTERS from NEW YORK. Burgovne's ruin imputed to the Howe's; 
military diviſion of America; voyage to Cbeſtpeak confirms the rebellion; 
ſacrifices the Canada army; Mutgrave faves Howe's army when ſerprited ; 
General Howe's ind fferepce on huren ne's d:fafter; curious anecdates of 
Tryon; reaſons why our nat ve troops are fur-rior to foreigners; North Ri- 
ver and Lakes the Key of America; Howe contounded; fettered to Philadel- 
— rebels will keep Bvrgovne : retentment at the army on ſhipy:ng them 

the ſouthward ; Hcwe's conque'ts 1555 about 5 miles by 2: army pinion 
of Howe; his plan proved h's own by his lettert; general defpordence on his 
going ſouthward; lamented for the torture ke muſt fecl on the heyovrs and 
glory he has loſt ; rebeÞ r dicule h'r for defſecting Burgoz ne; character of 

d Howe ; his Arange reply to the retugees; an exceilent moral character; 
vanity of Trzon; gaming and the ladies; if independency granted, we lote 
Newfoundland and the Weſt India ands; the darger to all maritime 32:25; 
to Britain in particular: exertion and conquet!, or ruin and conterip 
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_ MATTER of FACT. Fattion at home tutors the Congrets ; miſconduct 
in allowing the rebels to eſcape at Long IHand, New York, Whire Fliins, 
and Jerſeys; our aſtoniſhment ſuffers no re; Gen. Howe retreats from Jertey 
without recovering his honour; the people ſhould never be dcceved; game 
ing a pernieious example in 2 General; lovalifis plundered; curicvs fact of 
General de Reiter; of a Briuifh military genius; Albany defenceleſa; ſri- 
— 2 go within tz miles of it; ditadrantage of the ſouthern voyage; 
: of Gerrzantown ; ſucceſs certain had we attacked at White Marſt, or 
remained in the rebel rear only two days; on a change of commar.ders; abtur- 
dity of the ſouthern exped. tion; fully of occupying Philadelphia; the Gen. at 
his wits end; offers terms diſgraceful to us; his negoci mur iinpriſoned * op- 
preſſion 


of Commiſſaries ; character of a military Governor; an indolent diſ- 
ated General; a licentious army ; indulgence to favourites. 

OBSERVATIONS on Six ANDREW SNAPE HAMMOND's 
EVIDENCE. Partiality of his evidence; the Cheſapeak voyage Sir An- 
drew's own advice; two months loſt by it; the ſuppoſed danger in the Dela- 
ware refutcd; proofs given from Sir Andrew's own actions; Red Bank fortified 
before the General's face ; rebels allowed to haiſh it; then it is attacked and 

of our men killed, &c. and two men of war and 100 ſeamen deſtro 

GOVERNOR JOHNSTONE's SPEECH. Lord Howe reinforced with 
two 64 gun ſhips ; did net collect his force though he had two month's no- 
tice; dEttaing could not have ſucceeded on the Delaware; Admiral Bar- 
riugton given as a noble example; on two Admirals; they are too high for 
the State; naval virtue ſpirit and abilities enough to repel our enemies if 
theſe two were no more; his Lordihip folſomely flattered ; liſt of both 
fl=ets ; proofs that Lord Howe did not think himſelf too weak; an Englith 

beats a French 74; he tritfles away eight days when ſuperior, and d'E- 

ing lying diſmaſted within 20 leagues of him; method of bringing fri- 
gates into a general action; Englith 64 and 50 equal to a French 74 and 64; 
recent gallant examples in Captains Rayner and Reynolds ; had Lord Howe 
fought he would have beaten d'Eſtaing. 

ENQUIRY into Sta WILLIAM HOWE's CONDUCT. Strong proofs 
that both King and Miniſter, by the moſt flattering attentions, and unaſked 
honours, did every thing that could be done to keep him in good humour, 
and engage him to do his duty; his ridiculous ſpeech that the Miniſter 
ought to have vindicated him againſt the public cenſure ; very convenient for 
themſclves if they had ſuch a power; has loſt us Burgoyne'sarmy and brought 
en the French war; General Howe's ill founded promiſes ; Miniſter juſtifi- 
ed from Howe and Burgoyne's letters; Howe's letter expreſſing his amaze- 
ment at the maſterly ſtrokes and vigorous conduct of the Miniſter for Ame- 
rica; 1776 General Howe zo, ooo, Waſhington only 16,000 ; his written 
and verbal excuſes refured ; neglefts Boſton harbour; has left the rebellion 
.Kronger than he found it. | 
STRICTURES on G. HOWE's MISCHIANZAor TRIUMPH on leav- 
ing AMERICA UNCONQUERED, with his CHARACTER from the A- 
MERICAN CRISIS publ:thed by the CONGRESS. A ſeries of ill con- 
duct and difgraces, for which crowned with laurels never won; his romantic 
triumph, not after victories, but after Thirteen Provinces wretchedly lait. 

AMILIUS SCAURUS on the CANADA ARMY. Quantity of ar- 
tillery and choice of the route retarded the army ; General Burgoyne's rea- 
fons inſufficient ; his letters and evidence in oppoſition ; army halts a month; 
rebels weak in Auguſt; ingenuity in vindicating miſconduct ; Bennington; 
General Frazer againſt it; General Burgoyne's reply; firſt miſtake ; then a 
fecond ; both parties retreat ; the German caunon not taken by the rebels 
for four days ; new mode of juſtification. 

REVIEW of the WAR. Effrontery and malignity of public delin- 
quents ; loſs at Bunkers hill by defpiting firuation ; fecret hiſtory of the 
capitulation at Boſton ; 100 cannon, 100 thips, and two years ſupply of li- 
nens and woollens abandoned ; Howe withes to be attacked ; 1s attacked and 
flies; receives mortifying diſpatches in his flight; curious opinions of Ge- 
neral Howe and Admiral Graves for and againſt reinforcing Quebec; con- 
duct and character of Lord and General Howe; intereſting military particu- 
lars of Brooklyn battle; Gen Robertſon palliates General Howe's conduct; 
our odd fituation on Frog's Neck; ridiculous obſtinacy; Clergyman mur- 
dered ; our defeat at Trenton; dead Rhall blamed ; the evidence dead Do- 
wop ; General Howe nearly taken priſoner ; General Vaughan not for nurſ- 
ing a rebellion ; gloom and reſentment of the army on thipping them to the 
fouthward ; deſpondence and execration at New York on deſerting Bur- 

yne; the army in fetters at Philadelphia; the Brandywine manwuvres 

om Saxe's Reveries ; Saxe's opinion of Generals who neglect decifive op- 
— <—g—_ ; individuals from the army reach Philadelphia the night of the 

ttle; our army only in 15 days; hears of Burgoyne's ruin; inſtantly re- 
treats and writes to be recalled ; enumeration of our loſſes ; a radical weake 
nels in the conſtitution of the flat or in the. minds of the people. 


EVIDENCE 


RESPECTING THE 


American War, &c. 


6th, 1779. 
Committee of the Houss 7 Connors t» examine de the conduit 
of Sir William Howe, Lord Howe, and General Burgoyne, 


Fxzpezxicx Mon racux, Eſq; in the Chair. 


EarL CORNWATLLTIS. 


public opportunity = dechave t L.C's high cha- 
veneration for the character of Sir William ] racer of G. H. 
he has deſerved greatly of his country; I think he has 


bis country with ulelizy, aſduiry, andwith great ability 


country of America, for America in ami- 
extremely difficult to be obtained from the litary view. 


© pundl© „„ 


10 Zvlalenee of LRD Co NWAIIIsS. 
able ta ambuſcades, that but an im perfect knowledge of it cun 


be ubtained from econnoitering. 
I never ſaw a tirover country, or one better calculated for 
the defenſive. | 
The movements of the King's army much embarraſſed and 
retarded by the dithculty of getting proviſions when in the field, 
and from the cloſeneſs of the — 
On the left atthe I did not fee the enemy's lines at Brooklyn during the action 
bat. ef Rrcoklyn 27th Auguſt 1776 with any accuracy; I was on the left with the 
ſecond battalion of grenaliers, and could form no judgment. 
I never did hear it ſuggeſted by any one that thoſe lines could 
have been carried by aflault. 
It was univerſally ſuppoſed that the enemy's principal ſtrength 


was at that time on York Iiland. 


I do not know that any time was loſt in making preparations 
for the landing on York Iſland: the preparations were of a com- 
plicated nature, ang dzpended, in degree, on the naval 
department. 
No d-laꝝ in the I did obſerve no avoidable delay, prior to the movement ot 
motions of the the army from York Itfland ; and from the particular employ- 
* ment I had at trat time in ſuperintending the works thrown u 
for the defenſive arm that was to remain on York IIland, I chink 
there was no avoidable delav. 
Will rt diſcor. I was acquainted with Sir William Howe's reafons for not 
6. H'; reafons attacking the enemy's entrenchments at White Plains on the 
— the ns t 28th October, after the defeat of the corps on the enemy; right. 
White Plains, From — morives it is impoſſible either for the General 
or myſelf to explain thoſe reaſons. If they could be explained 
to — Houſe, it muſt appear evidently that the attuck was 
unpollible. 
The country in the rear of the enemy did appear ſtrong, 
am on the preſent occaſion free 4 1 1 could — 
have purſucd the enemy from Brunſwiek with any pruſpect of 
material adrantage, gr without greatly diſtreſſing & troops un- 
der my command. 
Delware nat The night that the General arrived at Trenton, he detached 
fon dable and no me with a conſiderable corps of troops from Maidenhead to Cor- 
Foats to paſs. riel's Ferry, where we had ſome hopes, from previous meaſures 
taken by the General, that we ſhould have found boats to croſs 
the river; our cxpectitions were diſappointed, and we found 
no boats. | 
As the Delaware was not forduble, and we could get no boats, 
: it was certainly impracticuble to crofs at that time. 4 
Adviſ's taking As I believe that I was the perſon that firſt ſuggeſted the idea 
tou at I reaton. to the General of taking Trenton and Burdenton into the chain 
of his cantouments, I think myſelf in honour bound to anſwer 
for it. The advantage that muſt naturally arife from holding 
ſo large a port of the Jocſevs, the great encouragement we __ 
wl 


Evidence of Lond CON WAIIIS. it 


with from the inhabitants, three or four hundred of whom came Near 4000 take 
in and took the oaths very day for at leaf? ten days, the great dhe oaths. 
advantage we ſhould derive from obtaining forage and proviſions, 

made me think it adviſeable to rick that extended cantonment. 

Human prudence could not foretce the fatal event of the fur- 

render of Colonel Rhall's brigade. I apprehended no danger, 

but the chance of having our quarters beat up in the winter, 

and the object in my opinion, towards finithing the war, was of 

greater conſequence than two or three vittorics. In regard ta 

what the General mentions of poſting the Heſſians on the left of 

the cantonments, I muſt ſay, I ever had, and fill have the 

higheſt opinion of thoſe brave troops. The misfortune at Tren- 

ton was owing entirely to the imprudence and negligence of the Neglivence of 
commanding ofticer ; on all other vecations the troops ever have Khall cauſe of- 
behaved, and I dare fay ever wiil behave, with the greateſt the defeat. 
courage and infrepulity, The behaviour on the attack of Fort 

Waſhington of this very brigade of Colonel Rhall's, was the 

admiration of the whole army. 

Sir William Howe, in the beginning of the campaign 1777, nifouraging 
rook great pains tv inform himſelf of the ſituation of the enemy's itelligence. 
camp at Middle Brook, and the intelligence he received was by 
no means encouraging. 

There were certainly many ſolid reaſons ac1inſt attempting 
the paſſage of the Delaware through ſerſe at thai time. 

I did not abſerve any unnec-{l2ry delay in moving the arm 
from the Jerſeys, for the emburkation trom Staten Iiland. 

I think we embarked three or four days after vr arrived, and 
we could not have emburked ſooner. 

As any reference to any private conferences cr conſultations Will nut fate 
that I was honourcd with by Sir William Hlowe, may involve his conſultations 
me in matters of great intricacy, I muſt decline giving any evi- with G. Howe. 
dence to this houte concerniug it. 

2. Did not the expedition to Pennſylvania prove à powerful 
diverſion in favour of the Northern army. 

A. IT likewife apprehend that to be a matter of opinion, and Nor fay moving 


decline anſwering it. 2 diver- 
2, Whether the rebel main army did nat march into Penn- tf Barg . 
ſylvania to oppoſe the corps on that ſervice? Bo 


A. I apprehend the main army did; that is, the army com- 
manded by General WWafhingron, and it was underſtood the 
greateſt part, if not the whole, did. 
I recollect hearing that a body of about two thouſand m-n 
marched from the high lands under the command of the rebel 
Maxwell, to reinforce General Walhington's army im- 
mediately after the battle of Brandywine. 
The manceuvre that brought on the action at Brandywine, His concurrence 
certainly reflects the higheſt honour ou the General; as I have at thc Brand, 
already refyſed to inform this Houſe wiccther I concurred in 


C 2 other 
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other operations, I have no right to take any merit from con- 
curring in this. 

The Schuylkill is not fordable by the Derby route; and as we 

underſtood the bridge was broke, it would not have been 

to have ed there. | 

C .Donop's e of the Elke, Colonel 

fire to diftin- Donop wrote to me to defire me to ent to the General that 

guith himſelf. he thought he had not been ſufficiently conſidered, that he 

ded no Senane cr. ad uently had no oppor- 

tunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf : Sir William Howe then, I 

think, directed me to aſſure him, that he would take the firſt 


Wr of giving him a ſuitable te command. 

His orders diſ- I had the honour of communicating to 1 

creuanary- William Howe's orders for the attack of Red Bank, they 
were entirely diſcretionary. 


Colonel appeared to me ſatiofied with his 
orders, and much pleaſed with his | 
I never heard — General Knyphauſen was diſſatiſ- 


ſied with the orders given to Colonel Donop. 

Colonel Stirling, who eroſſed the Delaware at Cheſter with 
three battalions, to take of Billingſport, was directed 
to me at Philadelphia ; he 


and did great damage to the works. 
9. Does your Lordſhip recollect any inſtance of Sir William 
Howe's omitting ity of attacking the enemy when 
it could be done with a reaſonable proſpect of advantage, conſi- 
| i 1 circumſtances I 
V 


at the time? 


them, 
's character cannot be more revered 


than it is by the ſoldiers of the American army 
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ſor my having mentioned the naval department before, was, that 
I was not a competent judge. 


Examined by other members of the Committee. 

9. Were the lincs at Brooklyn, after General Clinton had 
turned the left of the enemy, and got into their rear, and was 
advancing to the enemy's lines, were they manned, or was the 
enemy retiring from them ? 

A. As I was not with Sir Henry Clinton, I cannot anſwer AtBrookl. never 
that queſtion. I never heard that the enemy were retiring. heardtheenemy 
9. Was there a ility of getting behind the enemies lines rctiring. 

without foreing them? . Undoubtedly not. 

I do not know whether the enemy's lines at Brooklyn were 
complete ; I have already faid I did not fee them during the ac- 
tion. I was detached to Newtown, and had no ity of 
going to Brooklyn till the lines were nearly demo 

I cannot tell the of the enemies lines as to numbers. 6 or J00o of the 
It was reported they had fix or eight thouſand men on Long rem = battle 


of Brooklyn. 

I really do not know the principal ſtrength of the enemy on 
York Ifland more than commmon report. 

2. In what re would the purſuit of the enemy from 
Brunſwick have diſtreſſed the troops under your command? 

A. We arrived at Brunſwick the night of the firſt of Decem- Resſons for diſ- 
ber: we had marched that day twenty miles through exceeding gontinuung pur- 
bad roads: we fubfiſted only on the flour we found in the coun- lit a Bronts- 
try: and, as the 
their firſt entry into 


had been conſtantly marching ever fince 
, r they had no time to bake their 
flour: ra and baggage hurſes of the army were 
quite tired: that ſufficiently proves we were not in a good condi- 
tion to undertake a long march. The bridge over the Rariton 
was broken, which cauſed a neceſſary delay of one day: if the 
enemy could not have at Trenton, t might have 
adds ts of of the Delaware. What I have faid 
I believe is ſufficient to prove that we could not reap any con- 
fiderable advantage from ſuch a purſuit. 

I took no notes or ums of troops that arrived the L. Cornw. corps 
firſt day at Brunſwick. I think two battalions of the light in- g baurations. 
fantry, two battalions of Britiſh grenadiers, three battalions of 
Heſhan grenadiers, and I believe the forty ſecond and thi 
third regiments, but I am not quite clear. The fourth bri 
under General Grant were halted at Bonham Town, about 
miles in our rear. There were likewiſe two companies of Heſſian 
Yagers, and the fixteenth regiment of light dragoons. I do re- 
member Colonel Griffin, an Adjutant of the rebel ar- 
my met me on the march, and I was unwilling he ſhould fee the 
troops as they were fo few. 

9. Were 
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Could have gone ©, Were the troops under the command of your Lordſhip in 
en before the 6th a condition to have marched forward before the fixth ? 

A. The would have been ſo undoubtedly. 

9, At what on the ſeventh did the King's troops reach 
Prince Town ? 

A. The left column came an hour before ſunſet, the ſecond 
column between nine and ten at night. | 

I underſtand, I cannot with certainty, that a detach- 
ment of the enemy quitted Prince Town that morning, what 
time I do not know. 

Enemy no artil· I do not know what the number of the enemy was; they were 

lery or baggage: repreſented to us to be without artillery or baggage. The num- 
ber of the King's troops I do not reeollect, it may cafily be at- 
certained if material. 

I cannot ſpeak as to the enemy's rear the Dela- 
ware on the 8th ; they a ſmall detachment in Trenton till 
our troops got near it. I do not apprehend the enemy's rear 
guard was in any danger from our troops that day. 
on SO was the impediment wy purſuing the — | ow 

n{wick, as were 
able before che Auch * ans 4 

A. As the enemy had ſo much the ſtart of us, I do not ſce 
there was any great object for the march. We wanted rein- 
forcement in order to leave for the communication be- 

tween Brunſwick and Amboy. It was like ways nece to pay 
ſome attention to a conſiderable body of troops then the 
North River under General Lee. 
Knewof 2opro- I did not know of any offers or promiſes of any of the chiefs, 
miſestoG.Howe or men of conſiderable intereſt among the rebels in Pennſylvania, 
from Penofyiv. made to General Howe on or about the 2oth December 1776, 
for furniſhing him with any aid or aſſiſtance, ip caſe of his enter 
ng — with his army. 
No friendly dif- I knew of no circumſtances exiſting on or about the 2oth De- 
poſition there to cember 1776, which could warrant a confidence of a peaceable 
Great Britain. or friendly diſpoſition in any very conſiderable part of the Penn- 
1 — oo Great Britain. 
can only ſay that America is a ſtrong country, 
rugged, very belly, and very —_ "TP 
is deſcription not equally applicable to all parts of the 


lines after the action. *** 
a 
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have taken poſt ſo as to diſcern what was paſſing at Brooklyn 
Ferry. 
"2. Has your Lordſhip not heard as a fact, that Sir Henry AſkedifSirH.C. 
Clinton declared that he did not believe ſuch a movement as Sir was not againft 
William Howe's carrying the army ſouthward poſiblr, and that *b<Ponuf-cxped. 
he took the communication of it, when made to him, as a feint 
to cover ſome deſign either to the eaſtward or up the North 
River. 

A. I never heard that Sir William Howe aſked any public Will not give 

inion of Sir Henry Clinton, and I do not think this a proper Priv. convertat. 
— ate converſations in. : 

I have twice up and down the Delaware, but both times 
in the night. : 

The army was well ſupplied with ions on the march 
from the head of the Elk to Philadelphia, partly by what was 
carried in the proviſion train, and partly by the cattle and flour 


we found in the country. 
ifion from the Dclaware till the army 


We received no 
had reached Philadelphi 

2. Whether the lines at Brooklyn on the left were brought. 
down fo near the water's edge as to preclude the paſſage of the 
troops between the ſhore and the lines, fo as to come on the 
back of the lines ? 

A. I have faid I know fo little of the lines at Brooklyn, that No opening on 
I can ſay nothing with accuracy about them; but I believe I *be left of the 


can with certainty ſay, that there was no ſuch opening as the bel _ « 


queſtion ſuppoſes. ” 

it is impoſſible to recollect all the words exactly. I recollect per- not to ſacrifice 
fectly well that I began with telling Colonel Danop that Sir the troops Jet 
William Howe by no means wiſhed him to ſacrifice the troops 9 rin 
under his command; that if he found the Red Bank could not ” 
eafily be carried, that he would give notice to Sir William Howe, 

and 229 meaſures ſhould be taken to ſend him reinforce- 

ments artillery ; that if he found that Red Bank could be 

eafily carried by affault, that the General was very defirous of 

putting an to that bufineſs, and wiſhed him to bru/quer 

affaire: I believe this was nearly what I told him, I told it to 

Sir William Howe the fame . 

. How near were the thirty third regiment and the grena- 
diers to the enemies lines at Brooklyn. 

A. T have already ſaid I was on the left with the ſecond bat- 
talion of iers, and therefore cannot anſwer that. 

2; Whether the grenadiers and the thirty third regiment did Does not know 
not purſue the enemy fo cloſe to their redoubt, that it required grenadiers &c. 
4K orders to prevail on them to defiſt from taking it by were called off. 

orm! 

A. I bave already faid that I do not know. There is an ho- 

nourab.e 
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nourable member preſent who commanded one of theſe battali- 
ons, he can anſwer it : Colonel Stuart. | 
A term pre- After the enemy fell back to the heighths near North Caſtle, 
vents an attack they left an advanced corps on the heighths of the White Plains ; 
on the enemy. there were orders given for an attack of that corps, which was 
prevented by a violent rain. We did not lay upon our arms. 
I do not apprehend that the attack was prevented by the ſtorm 
of rain being in either of our faces; there are other effects of a 


ſtorm of rain, ſuch as ſpoiling the roads, and preventing the 
drawing the artillery up hills. 
2. Wharker if the Jomlbe was wat an both fides, the attack 


might not have been made with bayonets ? 
eee 
2. Whether you knew before 11 Hook 
1 Ser William Howe 2 
G. Howe made A. General Howe made no public communication to me of 
no public com- any ſuch letter; I include all letters privately ſhewn to me un- 
c e det᷑ the idea of conferences and conſultations. 
RR &; is cer avene bran. 6 war of ſts ? 
. I apprehend the hiſtory of war will anfwer that 
On awarof poſts 2. Whether a war of poſts is not tedious and expenſive ? 


I hend this to be a general which the 
frees yell ww as a member of this Aſſembly may an- 


wet. 


* ES a. viſions could the troops carry with- 
man cou 
inconvenience 8 be on his _ 
Men 0 ® Fene carried three, 1 1 poſſibl - 
4 days proviſ. ticular oc 42 W * n 
on their backs. , How many days proviſions could be carried for the army 
in the beginning of the year 1777, by land carriage, waggons 


waggon * 8 ion with preciſion could 
1 L I cannot 3 we 
. * nn 


days rum, 6 days carry more in Penfylvania, 
pork, 12 or 14 flour and cattle in the country. I think in Penſylvania we car- 
ys bread. ried about twenty two days rum, about fix and 
— 1 — days bread. In the yung we ſhould have 
n obliged to carry a larger proportion of meat, conſequently 

a ſmaller proportion of bread and rum. 


Q. Whether your Lordſhip ſees any proſpect of an end to 
this war, with th force now employed on that ſervice 

A. I cannot ſuppoſe the Gentleman really expects 

| that I ſhould anfwer the laſt queſtion. : ; 
Refuſes again G. [Then the former part of Lord Cornwallis's evidence, in 
H's reaſons a- Which he ſaid, that from D motives it was impoſſible, 
gainſt attack ig either for the General or himſelf, to explain the for 
0 PP „ 
* 
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ber, was read; and being afked what he meant by political mo- 
tives # his Lord{hip faid, what I call political reafons relates to 
no orders from hence, or any thing in which Engliſh politics 
are conceraed; perhaps the word political is not a proper one, 
but I do not know what word to ſubſtitute in its place. 
9, Did the Heſſiau mtw.try refuſe to charge? Did the Heſans 
A. In anſwer to this qu-tit.on, I maſt again repeat the high- refule to charge. 
eſt ea:omiums on the valour o the Heſſian troops; on that par- 
ticulir day the regiment of Lomerg, one of Colonel Rhali's Does natanſer 
brigalc, greatly diſtinguiſbed ittelt. I cannot ſatisty the ho-the queſt ion, but 
nourable Geutl-man's curiolity, but I will venture to ailure braes the Hef. 
him upon my honour, that it he knew the reaſons he would be 
perfectly ſ.itisficd. 
9, In what ort of opinion, and in what fort of character did 
Sir Mlilliam Howe ſtand in with the oikcers and ſoldiers of his 
Army: . 
A. Sir Wiliiam Howe was highly eſteemed by the officers Gn. H. efteem'd 
and ſoldiers oi uis army. by the army . 
A. D. you hbno what reinforcements were demanded by the 
Genera! for ta. year 1777? 
A. I know nothing of any requiſitions made by the General, 
nor of his corre:pond-nce t 11 it came on this table. 
2. Did you ſt ꝓ at Brunſwick from the firſt to the ſixth in 
conſequence of ders? | | 
A, I underſtood tt be the Generai's directions that I ſhould G. H's orders to 
halt at Brunſwick ; but had I ſen that I could have ſtruck a halt at Bruutw, 
material ſtroke by moin tors ard, 1 certainly ſhould have taken 
upon me ty have donc .t. 
2, Dd you receive no crders after you arrived at Rrunſwick? 
A. I na a enfant cor” pondencs with Sir William Tone; 
; repute 1 my tuation to kun, and from tune to time received 
Iz 71" CT Ss 
9, 1) 1 vou r-ccive any re:nfu,rcement between the firſt and 
the th at Rrunſwick? A, ILtuink not. 
2, Mas it 12 conſequence of orders tai you marched on af- 
ter tne hat ? : 
J. Sir Wilian IIe cane up to join me on the ſixth with Gen. H. joins 
the fourth brig ide, and then I went on under his orders. nim the 6th. 
NR. Uhcther Ir William ore coalulted with you on his 
es p-dit:on to Phil del? 
4, J appreher d Þ have given a ſatisfa tory anſwer to that 
queſtion iu the to. mer part of my evidence. 


Maxijor-GExERaAL GREY. 


He was ind olged with a chair, without the bar; and on the ger Grey 
firſt qu-1tioa bziug put to him, ſaid he oed upon hin -d in. 
C bouud 
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bound upon every principle of juſtice, to give anfwers to queſ\ 


tions of opinion as well as fact. 
The difficulty, Said the country of America differed from every other he ever 
danger, trouble, ſaw ; it was the moſt difficult to make war in; it was full of 
and expence of hills and paſſes, covered with woods and interſected by nume- 
— 1 rous and rapid rivers; that from the nature of the country, 
and the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, it was impaſſible to obtain 
that degree of intelligence neceſſary to carry on military 
tions with ſucceſs ; and, in ſhort, a war there to ſucceed, muſt 
þe a war of poſts, carried on by very ſuperior numbers, and at 
a very enormous expepce, and with infinite trouble, hazard, and 


danger. 
Arvived Juve 5, i ceriond at New-York on the 5th of June, 1777, and 
reaſons for nu Joined the grand army in a day or two after. The cam 
open. the cam- could not be opened earlier for two reaſons ; becauſe kettles, 
paign earlier. cantines, aud tents were wanting, each of which were 
| neceſſary, in order to preſerve the health and ſpirits of the army: 
yet ſuch was the ardour and zeal of the troops, that even thoſe 
difficulties might be got over; but by all he could learn from 
his ſeryice in Germany, ang elſewhere, the field could not be 
properly taken till the ground was covered with verdure. 
The 8. expediti- He thought that rhe ſouthern operations were much 
on preferable to ble to removing the feat of war to the banks of the North River, 
the NarthRiver. in order to co-operate with the Canada army; his principal rea- 
| ſons were, that Waſhington would either have ſent fo 2 
force to the Highlands, as muſt have engaged Sir William's 
<vhele attention, and have prevented him from forming a junction 
with General Burgoyne ; or ſuppoſing that the Commander in 
Chief would have becn able to have forced his way through the 
Highlands to Albany, then Waſhington would have been ena- 
bled to totally cut him off from his gommunication with New- 
York, and with his magazines, proviſions, recruits, &. Nay 
it was mare than pothble, it was probable, that Waſhing- 
ton would have been able to retard his progreſs „ 
Highlands, by a proper diſtribution of his force, at the 
| ſame time cut off his communication with the water-fide. Bur 
ing the matter as one uniform meafure, on the part of 
aſhing;on, that of preventing a junction, Sir William Howe 
muſt have divided his force, ſo as to have commanded both fides 
of the North River. If one bank was in poſſeſſion of Waſhington 
no ſupplies could come UP, or follow the army with ſafety ; and 
if the Britiſh force was divided, it would have been a moſt 
ous ſituation for either part; which, in that event, would have 
to contend with the whole of the grand rebel army: fo that con- 
fidering it in any or either light, the meaſure was big with ha- 
gard and danger; and if ed would have portended ruin ; 
whether the whole of the rebel army took ſtrong poſts in the 
Highlands; whether it poſſeſſed itſelf of one bank — 
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Whether it took a poſition between the main army and New- 
Vork; or whether a reſiſtance in the Highlands, and the in- 
tercepting the ſupplies from the water fide, ſhouid be adopted 
as a mixed meaſure. Wathington had one bank of the North 
River open to him; he might 12 at King's Ferry, and take 
his option on either bank; and he might, whenever he pleaſed 
fall back into the cultivated country, where he could have 

ſupply of proviſions he wanted; while the Britiſh army 
— be obliged to depend upon the precarious ſupply from 
New-York. 

The above was the ſuhſtance of two hours examination; On 
the expedition to Pennſylvania, for the reaſons already given, 
though not conſulted by the General, he ſaid, it was in every | 
point of view the moſt eligible. The attack at Middlebrook Attack at Mid- 
was utterly impracticable with any proſpect of advantage: the dlebr. nnpratue, 
native ſtrength of the country, the innumerable number of poits 
and defences which it preſented, forbid any ſuch attempt; and 
the making our way to Philadelpliia, without giving a deciſive 
defeat t Walkiogua, muſt have been the laſt ſtage of fool 

No time was loſt till the embarkation at Staten Iſland took, to land in 
place ; and the only probable means of ſucceſs was to land at Elke than Dela. 
the head of the, Elk in Cheſapeak, and not attempt the Delaware. 

Had we landed at N le in the Delaware, we would have, . 
had much more numerous difficulties to encounter with. It we — — 
landed higher; the attempt would be attended with imminent in che Delaware. 
danger, nor could we have forced our way, or ventured to meet 
the annoyance and actual obſtruction we ſhould have meet with 
from gallies, fire-rafts, fire-ſhips, from ſtrong tides and rapid 
ftreams, which conveyed down a rapid ſtream, would render 
our whole tranſport fleet ſubject to a conflagration ; be] des, 
while the enemy, ſuppoling we had been able to elect a landing, 
would lic upon our left flank, our right next the river — 
he expoſed to the fire of che enemy's frigates and galliee. In 
this route too we ſhonld have nine creeks and rapid {treams to 
paſs, every one of which we avoided by landing at Elke; and 
marching round the head of them. 

He gave an accnint of the manœuvres that brought on the | 
attack at Brandywine, which he extolled as the greateſt he ever Greatneſs of rhe 
knew; and ſpoke to every ſubſequent ſtep, which had been t Bran, 
taken as long as the General rctuined his command in terms 
equally warm and commendatory. 

From the circumitances fo often repeated by him, he was of 
opinion, that all had been done which could be expected from Milit. ill, wits 
the higheſt exertions of military ſkill, wiſdom, and zeal N 28 
the ſervice; and affirmed, that it was impuſſil, le for ſuch a 
force to ſucceed in the ſubduing of America. It was to- 
tally unequal and inulequate t, the talk, and carried difappoint- 

C 2 mant 
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ment and want of ſucceſs in the very principle of it; nor did he 
now think the conqueſt of America was practicable with any 
Force in 1777, force we could ſend. The torce in 1777 and 1778, was inade- 
| = Arn 79" quate for the effecting that purpoſe ; the force of 1779 was 
fork ae cout likewiſe ſo. Being aſked whether he thought 6coo recruits, 
ſpare equal ta the and the troops at St. Lucia, it recalled, along with the force 
conꝗ· of Amer. now under Sir Henry Clinton, would be equal? He replicd 
not, nor any other ſorce we could ſpare from the home defence, 
or that of our dependencics and diſtant pofleſſions. 
Attack at Vall. An attack upon Wathington at Valley Forge was impractica- 
Forge unpractic. he; the enemy were too much in force, and too advantigeonf- 
ly poſted. The Provincials were not a contemptible enemy; 
4. had given repeated proofs of their ſkill and bravery. A 
fingle defeat availed very little over ſuch a people in ſuch a 
country, almoſt united as they were, and a better proot need 
not be given than that after the defeat at — drove 
as they were from the cupital, they had the conlidence to attack 
a victorions army, in a few days after they had loſt every ad- 
vantage then enjoyed by a conquering enemy. 
Armies in Penuf He ttated the torce under Sir William Howe and Waſhington, 
16,000 each. as to veteran troops, to be nearly equal, about 16,000 each, 
beides the Provincial militia. Being atked by Lord North 
what they were reſpectively at the eugagement in the Jerſies? 
c nton attack'd He replied, that the rebel force which attacked Sir Henry 
bv 60v0 under Clinton, was from 4 to 6000 men. 
Lee. 9. What was the whole force if it had come up? 
. About 14,000 ; 6000 under General Lee, and Scco, 
the main body, under Waſhington, which did not engage. 


SIX ANDREW SNAPE HAMMOND. 


Lay nth, 1779. 
Sir X. S. Hem- Sir A. Snape Hammond's examinat on was chiefly confined to 
ond. Cant. in tie eligibility of debarking the grand army, under Sir William 
way gy 4 ung Howe, ia ſome part of the Delaware, in preference to going 
bad = . round by Cheſapeak, and landing at the head of the Elke. 

Þrciaware. After he had been at the bar upwards of an hour, and was pre- 
paring to retire from it, Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Eden, and 
Governor Johnſtone, put a great number of queſtions to him, 
particularly e pecting the rapidity of the tides in the Delaware, 
and the ability of being able to make a landing good near News- 

caitle, ar higher up. He was clear he ſaid, that the arm 
muſt have met with very fingular, if not infurmountable dith- 
c'1ities, in one event; and if they attempted a deſcent nearer to 
the town, the whole flect would have been expoſed to the gal- 
hes, fire-rafts, and fire-ſhips ; which, favoured by the wind, 
and by the rapi 1 y of the tircam, might, in ſpite of the greateſt 

efforts 
? 
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eſſorts to the contrary, prove the deſtruction of the whole fleet. 

He declined to anfiver teveral queſtions of opinion put to him, 

relatixe to the operations upon land. His examination was 

very favourable to Sir William Howe; and in the courſe of it Hichiy compli. 
he took frequent opportunities of paying the higheſt compli- Lord Howe. 
ments to the great zl, good conduct, and proteflional ability 

of the noble Lord his brother. 


Carrain MONTRESCR. 


At half after ſeven o'clock, Capt. Montreſor, who acted as Capr. Montre- 
chief engineer in America was cailed ; and, as it is impoſſible for called in. 
to follow the infinity of que ſtions that were put to him, we ſhall 
juſt ſtate the particular ſubjects on which he was interragated. 

On the lines on Long-Iiland, he ſaid, t.cy were fo very Lines on Lon 
ſtrong, that the morning they were evicuat- |, it was with great Ifland timely de- 
difficulty that he and a corporal's patrole, of fx men, could get — — 
into them to view tnhem. They were finely debgued, fo were geshen: net dc 
all the works he faw raiſed by the rebels, bat not judigiouſly be taken auaulk. 
executed. The works couid not be taken by af:ut or ſtorm; 
they culled, trom their nature, for regular approaches. It 
would be a forlorn hope to commit naked men to ftorm redaubts, 
without ſaſeines, ſcaling ludders, &. It they had attempted, 
and gut paticfion of the intermediate part of the lines, they 
could not live an inlavt in them, fo long as the redoubts on 

te fla aks were held by the enemy. They en tended in ſront 
about two tnnuſand yards, fr m the ſwamp on rhe left to the 
water, It as alk d, i; the 33] reiment and grenaders of t e 
army, might kave penetrated ? he fail, there was not room tor 
a fingle man to; e the end of the line and the ſwamp: 
bur it cl. 2 % und, has hls een m7 able, there would be no 
living tor naked troop:, under the fire of the redoubt. The 
Enes were evacuied ge te night of the 2Sth, and he d' ſeove- 
rad it at four o'clock thc nevi morning with the patrole already 
mentioned. He ſa the rear embarking, and ſeveral boats 
(four or ave) pins over to Vorb-Land. The bringing 
up faſcioes, Iriders, Ke. would bare been the work of 
ſome hours ; and ii they were at hand, did not think that the 
Ines could be taken by affault without hazarding a Ecicat, er 
at leat prrck ing viccory very dearly, and by a great 1. of 
lives: nor in ty way, in his optaion, but by regular approac . 
Kelatice to Wafhington's polition in the mountain abon- zt of wack, 
Qu:bbleton, he did not rhiak it adviſcable to force his camp. a: 72» bbleton. 
He did not pretend to be à judge; but, as far as the knowledge 
ot the particular purt of rhe miticary profeilzon he was bred to, 
enabled hun to gre an ohnen, be thought the riik and Gan» 
Err greatl, curving tin prucability of ſuccets. He had 


been 
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deen to reconnoitre the rebel camp on the mountain, at two 
miles diſtance ; and though he could not particularly deſcribe 
the ground, he looked upon it to be a very ſtrong natural for- 
treſs, rendered ſtill more by art. The could take no 
3. — to draw Waſhin from his eamp, without ma- 
ifeſt hazard; the expoſing of New-York, or of being cut off 
from his communication both with that city and the North River. 
Did not know He did not know the navigation of the North River. Wathing- 
N. Rivernaviga. ton might paſs over at King's-ferry. The Highlands were im- 
penetrable, if defended by an enemy in force, Waſhington 

could not paſs at King's- ferry, if both banks were in our poſ- 
ſeſſion ; nor could operations be carried up the river, it the 

Britiſh had not on of both banks, which would of courſe 


up the North River, in order to 
with the fleet and New-York, would have weakened the grand 
army greatly; and the loſs of one important poſt in the line of 
Imprafticable to poſts and commucations might, in ſome events, be the loſs of 
zetrare from the whole, and the army be thereby cut off from all ſupplies. 
bud de nel It was about 45 miles from Mi and Quibbleton to 
Wb kD... Red-Bank : it was impracticable to penetrate that way ; and if 
_ Iaw.dift. 45 mil. it were not the enemy would have it in their power to take a 
ſtronger poſition for the defence of Philadelphia. 
Red Bank well- Red-Bank was judiciouſly planned, well-conſtructed, and the 
conftrudt. width attack of it, while Waſhington was hanging on our rear and 
«f the Delaware g, ks, agg <-aadagd army into a fituation, perhaps, 
ht upon very diſadvantageous terms. Mud- 
environs next the river ; the Delaware was 
there 2600 yards wide ; 1700 from the Jerſey fide to Mud- 
TING 29 goo Tm Gn fide to the main land, on the 
other fide. Red-Bank had been reconnoitered ; he thought, till 
— re 
troops high up the river. was not Engineer - General; hi 
8 and he only acted without pay, in 
the abſence of Major Dixon. 


Cayrais ROBERT M' KEN Zz IE. 
Private Secretary to Sir William Howe, 


Fe May 1875, 1779. ; 
gawa letter frors He was aſked whether he had ever ſeen a letter from General 
S. Burgoyne to Burgoyne to Sir William Howe ?--Anfwered, he had ſeen one, 


G. Howe, re- dated Tinconderoga, July z, 1777, and received July the vn 


ceived at New- 


at New-York, the day but one before the arm 
Lie. — 
2. Whether be had ſeen the anfwer ? 4 

' a He 
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A. He bad; dated July the 16th from New-York. 

Had he ſeen a letter dated New-York, July the 25th, and 
written by Sir Henry Clinton to Sir William Howe ? 

A, Had ſeen a letter from aboard the Eagle, in the Delaware, 
from Sir William Howe to Sir Henry Clinton, dated July the 

oth. 
' Produced the letters alluded to, and being aſked whether 
were copies or extracts? —Anſwered, No. 1 and 2 were origt» 
nals; the letter from Sir Henry Clinton was an extract copy 3 
and the letter from Sir William Howe was a copy. The letters, 
extract, and copy, delivered in at the table, and read by the 
Clerk, 

The letter from General contained an account of 
his arrival and capture of Ticonderoga, and of his intention 
of proceeding on for Albany as ſoon as the neceſſary ſteps were 
taken for that purpoſe ; referring more at large for his plan of 
operations to his letter from Plymouth, dated March 26, and 
another from Quebec, dated May the 16th. 

Gen, Howe's anſwer was, that he was then preparing for an G. H's, Anfw. 
expedition to the ſouthward ; that he underſtood that Putnam 
was at the head of 4000 men in the Highlands; but that he 
would leave direction with Sir Henry Clinton, who was to com- 
mand in his abſence, to give him every affiſtance in his power. 

Sir Henry Clinton's letter to Sir William Howe contained an Gen, Clinton's 
account, that he underſtood that Waſhington was in the neigh- Letters. 
bourhood of Morris-town, in order to cover Philadelphia ; Bat 

in » an officer in the rebel army, was a great 
rogue, but was the more likely to be of ſervice to him. 

Sir William Howe's anſwer was, that he would take proper G. H's. a. 
notice of his information ; and ye Long Henry to do 3 2 foggy ne 
thing in his power by making a div in the Highlands tog. Bungee. 
favour the operations of General Bu ; and to enable him 
the beuter to perform this ſervice, he him he might, if he 
thought r to withdraw the twelve hundred regulars ſtati- 
ered on Long Hand, and leave the defence of it to the Provin- 

* COrPS. 


Sis GEORGE OSBORNE 


AMzfer-Mafter General. 
He faid, that on the eveni before the battle of German ©1,0ftornecat. 
Town, having the command of the and light infan-led in, G. H. at 


of the guards, Sir William Howe came to him in the German-to. in- 
houſe where he was poſted, and told him to move forwards and forms him when 
take poſt about half a mile towards the enemy, for that the re- 


bels would make an attack at ſuch an hour next moraing. He 


poſted 


% 
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ed himſeif accordingly, and was attacked much about the 
Lone Sir Witham Howe informed him. 

Strongly in fa- He went througha very long ex amination, in the courſe of which 

vour & G. H. he fecined extremely fivourabie to the Commander in Chief, 
and returned very dry anlwers to thote who interrogated bim on 
the part oi adminiſtration, puticuluriy to Mr. Eden, Sir Richard 
Sutton, and Guvcrnor Jobhuftone. Among other very ſtrong 
circumitances in Sir . lows favour, he related a conver- 
ſation which paſicd berycca him and Col. Donop, in which 
that officer t ld him that the General gave it to him in orders to 
direct Col. Rhall to raiic defences, and fort'fy a houte or avuſes 

Rha!!'s negle® at Trenton; that in cate aa attack ſhoul be made on that poſt 

and dit. e. lence by the rcbcl-, the brigade thould be able to defend themſel ves 

Aer. dull reinforced from Burdenton by Colonel Donop. Donop taid 
that Rhall had neglected to obey the orders which he had con- 
vey ed to him from the Gent ral, and that was the cauſe of the 
fatal ſurſ rize and diſaſter which afterwards followed. 

General Ion e tuen acqu.unted tac Houſe, that he had clo- 
ſed his evidence for the preſent, but that he meant, ſhould he 
think it necetiary to bring other witnelies hereafter, to move for 
having thein called, in order to be examined, 


Sis GUY CARLETON. 
R. ect ug General Bærgeyre. 


9, Whether he thought that the Canada expedition was to 
be executed percmptorily for forcing tae way to Albany? 
Win not arfy. . That was a mutter of opinion Which he did wot think him- 
1G. Burgos nes ſelf obl'ged to wn wer. 
üer deer. 2, Whether he thought the train of heavy or field artillery 
—ͤ— diiproporticned to the ſervice? 
A. He could not fay any thirg reſpecting that, becauſe he was 
unuequainted with tac ſervice to be performed atter paſſing 1 i- 
couderoga; but he ws inclined to think that an heavy train 
was necellary till Ticoadcruga was reduced, and put into a tena- 
ble ſtate. | 
On the train of 2. Whether the heavy train was not the ſame as accompa- 
acuilery. nied the ariny, wher the witneſs commanded the expedition in 
1776 ? J. He believed it was, 
2. Whether tbenrrmgement of both trains was not formed 
in concert with General Philips ? 
. e believed it might within the province, but could not 
ſay what paſied upon the ſubject, after the Gencrals had taken 
lleſſi i of Ticonderago. 
E 9. Did not the witneſs think that the field train deſcribed by 
| the Hon. General was neceſlary to the eflecting the operations 
be was charged with ? 
| 4. He 
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A. He could give no direct opinion, as that muſt have de- 
upon circumſtances with which he profeſſed himſelf en- 
tirely unacquainted. : 
2 Had not Sir Guy Carleton carried on a correſpondence 
with Lord George Germaine, reſpecting the conduct of the 
Northern expedition ? 


25 


A. He would rather wiſh to decline giving an anſwer; he did Not anfwer if 


not chuſe to give One. 8 he corre ſponded 
9. Were not all diſpatches forwarded for the General, thro? Nich Lord Geo. 


the witneſs, and was not he the perſon to whom they were firſt o“ mie. 


communicated ? | 

A. He was ; but when General Burgoyne left the limits of 
his government, he had no more to do than to forward them. 

9. Did the witneſs look upon himſelf to have any controul 
or direction over the expedition ? | 

A. So long as General Burgoyne remaincd in Canada he 
thought he certainly had. 

2. W the witneſs that collected the force, and ſettled 
the diſtriBution, and took all the necefiary meaſures for for- 
warding the expedition? 

A. It was he made the neceſſary preparations before the ar- 
rival of the General; but afterwards, in order to expedite and 
forward the operations, and to fave the time which might be 
ſpent in applications for freſh orders, he committed the Whole 
management to the General himſelf. 


Examined by Colonel Barre. 

2; Whether, if acquainted that the General was likely to 
meet with great difficulties from the enemy, ſuch as being 
ſtrongly poſted in the line of communication, he (the witneſs) 
looked upon himſelf ſufficieatly authoriſed to countermand hun 
W 4 him from proceeding ? 

If under his command he moſt certainly ſhould. 

E. If the witneſs bad learned that the enemy was in force on 
the trontier, &c. would he think himſelf warranted in ſuſpending 
the operations ? | 

A. If the rebels were in the province he ſhould culle& the 
whole force of the province to expel them. 


9. Not an anſwer: it was not to know what he would do in if he thovghi 
caſe of invaſion within the province, but ſuppoling that the Cen. Burg ynee 
northern army had reached the frontier of the prevince, and 9*=r5 perciny” 


that an account of the ſtrength of the enemy, and the difficulty *. 


of diſlodging them had reached him, in that caſe, would he look 
upon himſelf authoriſed by his commiſſion and inſtructions from 
the Secretary of State to put a itop to the expedition, or ſo 
bound to the peremptory orders under which he acted, as to pu- 
mit the northern army to proceed? 

A. If within the limits on government, where he was 


C0: pes 


Thinks the or- 
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competent ſolely to command: but after the northern — 
paſled the frontier, moſt certainly the General who command- 
ed muſt act upon his own judgment. 


S. But ſup that the order was to proceed, 
would he ik he E a right to 2 from thoſe 
p=remptory orders ? 

J. The General's inſtructions and his were of equal autho- 
rity. While the General remained within the limits of the 
province of Quebec, his own authority was defined ; when the 
General paſſed them, the fame authority veſted in the General 
an equal power, which could not be controuled by any autho- 
rity ſhort of that which delegated it, namely the Lord 
who gave it. A great number of queſtions to the ſame purport 
were put, in which it was plain that the witneſs avoided 
all in be power (and with great dexterity) to give a direct an- 


er. 

2. Would the witneſs be warranted, upon being informed 
before the General had paſſed the frontier, that was a 
very formidable body of the enemy ſtrongly poſted in the line 
of communication with Albany, to — the power veſted 
in him as Commander in Chief, within the province, to pre- 
vent the General ng the frontier, in the execution of the 
meaſures with which the General was charged, by his inſtruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State ? 

A. I think I would not be authoriſed to ſtop the General ; 


dere peremptory. I think he was bound by his inſtructions to carry his Majeſty's 


orders into execution, to the utmoſt of his power. I think 
further that if I had information that there were 20,000 men 
ſtrongly poſted in the line of communication, I would not be 
warranted in countermanding the northern expedition. I do 
not pretend to ſpeak to all potfible circumſtances. I am con- 
vinced what a delicate and trying fituation a General muſt 
ſand in, who is charged with the execution of a certain defi- 
nite meaſure ; and how much he muſt feel in his own breaſt 
between his duty and his judgment. I did not wiſh to evade or 
avoid giving an anſwer to the queſtions put to me by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. I ſtand myſelf, for reaſons, in a very 
delicate ſituation at this bar. I wiſh to decline giving any opi- 
nien. As I have been called upon for one by the Committee, 
I rhought it my duty to comply ; otherwiſe, I muſt confeſs, I 
ſhould have rather avoided to give an anſwer to a queſtion 
which I did not clearly underſtand, nor if I had, could not 
have given a decifive opinion. This was the ſubſtance of his 
anſwer, not the words. 

A variety of other queſtions of leſs moment were afterwards 
put to him, ſuch as his making a requiſition for a reinforcement 
of 4000 men ; it being complied with but in a very ſmall part, 
aud part of that ſmall not arriving till late in „ 

t 
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the greater of the diſtribution of the force, for the internal 
defence of the province, being ſent out to him by the Secretary 
of State ; accounts having been received, that great numbers of 
the inhabitants i in the General's route were well affected to his 
Maje Jy A would take up arms and join the Britiſh forces, 
&c.—Mr. Eden moved, that the lattcr part of the evidence 
might be expunged from the minutes, — 
jure the —— alluded to. 


Eart of BALCARRAS. 


27th, 17 5 

General . E. of Balcarras 
The following leading queſtions and anſwers are ſelected out called in. 

of an examination of upwards of four hours. 


Examined by General B . 
- * dara act in, or what was 


his PH 
He commanded the adiers and light infantry of — 
W under the late Brigadier General Frazer. — 


the honour of an intimacy, and had the confidence 
of y Gr, being the next in command. 


He always imagined that General Frazer and General Bur- 


goyne upon the moſt friendly terms 1 
F poſition, ready to Gen. Frazer's 
declare his ſentiments on all ordinary occafions and common ce. charatter. 


currences ; but in matters which nd amy 2> ame cas 
be more reſerved, or knew better w Was, or was not proper 
ay” 1— learnt that General F diſapproved 

He never or t razer Did not di 
of paſſing Hudſon's River; on the » when he was oblig- prove — 


ed to repaſs it early in the campaign (7th or gth July) on ac-the Hudſon. 
count of the communication being with the army 


General Burgoyne, he did it with apparent reluctance. 
His = ht that the route by Skeeneſborough was 
George, it appearing to hun to be 


ge from his know of the TBS os 
the march by Fort bod, Fort * at's _ — Gen. 
and the line of communication opened thereby, in its 5 Burgoyne's 


22 muſt have induced the garriſon of Fort George to aban- 
rt 16d oat being cut off trom all iatercourſe with the main 
rebel army. 

He could not ſpeak with preciſion ; but he believed if the ar- 
my had paſſed Lake George, the garriſon at Fort George might 
have cluded a ſurprize, hs ry 9 
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the main body, in ſpite of every precaution of the King's for- 
ces to prevent ſuch a retreat. 

The part of the army under General Frazer did not arrive at 
the general rendezvous till the gth of July, two days later than 
the main body under General Burgoyue. 

His lordſhip could not recollect the expreſs dates; but Gene- 
ral 2 ſaid, the journal, or general orders, would fully 

ve the . | ; 
"I did not think, that any further immediate advantage could 
be drawn from the ſucceſs at Huberton, the neceſiary provihons, 
ſtores, &c. not being come up, ſo as to enable the army to 
make a movement forward with ſafety or propriety. 

There was a bridge of boats thrown s Hudſon's River, 
on which the body under the command of General Frazer paſ- 
ſed to the weſtern fide of that river. 

The bridge was broke down by a great flood, occafioned by 
3 repaſſed boats, under the protection of 

General Frazer it in 1 
the heavy cannan, without laſs or obſtruction. 

Gen. Frazer did General Frazer never complained in his hearing, or to his 
not complain knowledge, that the weight or the number of the artillery was 
the weight of gifproportioned to the objects of the intended ſervice. 

— by 4, auger; under General Frazer that had been 
attacked in force, ned he dro cure had not had the 


R g Hudſon's 
ver. 


Artillery of The heavy artillery and field pieces were found, by experi- 
n CE, r. the campaign, to be of infinite ſer- 
vice, both from the nature of the country, the works thrown up 
the enemy, and the great number of lives it muſt have ſav- 
in every operation where the enemy were entrenched, or 
had adn racy poſitions of art or nature. 
Lord Balcarras He could not ſay whether the paſſing Hudſon's River was 
Me nent; or Was not a proper meaſure, He could only to mat- 
. Hal- ters which he was entitled to j of from his rank in the 
| ſervice ; fo far he could ſpeak to the beſt of his judgment ; 
farther than that, he wiſhed to decline anfweripg queſtions of 
inIon. 
We muſt have fallen back to Ticonderoga, ar have croſſed 
Hudſon's River. | 
At the affair at Stillwater, the rebels diſputed the ground for 
ſeveral hours with great obſti ; they were often obliged to 
give way, but they as often rallied, nor did not give up the 
conteſt till it was almoſt dark. 
The Britiſh troops ſuftered greatly on that day, particularly 
three regiments, ' 
Battle OG. 4th. He could not pretend to ſay whether the King's army was 
| in condition immediately to improve the advantages gained 


o 
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an the 19th of September, becauſe he was not acquainted with 
the ſtate of each particular corps. 

He believed the troops were much fatigued, and the number 
on account of killed and wounded confiderably decreaſed. 

On the th of October the rebels marched to attack the 
Britiſh entrenchments, with t ſteadineſs and reſolution, 
though ſed by a heavy and well directed fire of our heavy 
cannon anf field pieces, and beat back part of the left wing. 
They continued to fight with great obſtinacy after frequent re- 
— and withdrew with remarkable order, conſidering the 
great loſs they had ſuſtained. 

On the night of the 7th the whole of the King's forces eva- 
cuated their entrenchments, and took a new poſition at Sarato- 
. 0 2 tly annoyed by the hea il | 

the 8th they were t arti A ball paſſes the 
and rifle fire of - 4 He was preſent in * — | 
tent when a ball over the table while they were at dinner. dinner. 

On the gth when the officers of certain ranks and the com- 
manders of corps were convened, there was not a ſpot within 
the whole camp in which they could deliberate in perſonal 


ww ion of a ſurrender was firſt made, there was No gigenting 
not a fingle diſſenting voice ; the ſituation of the army was ſuch voice to ſurren- 
as rendered it umpoſhble to quit the camp without inevitable de-der. 
ſtruction, or to remain longer in it without being ſacrificed by a 

conſtant cannonade, or falling by famine. 

The General, on the firſt tion made by General Gates, Gen. Burgoyne 
for the army to lay down their arms in the trenches, and ſur-r*j<&s Gates's 
render priſoners of war, declared in the ſecond council, that he 
would frencr prrifh with his fireed in his head, than accede to 
ſuch ignominious and dif; | rerms. 

The ſtrength of the rebels the day paſſed in review in Rebel force 12 
the preſence of Generals Bu ne and Phillips, ſeemed to a-or 14,000. 
mount to between twelve tourteen thouſand men. They 
ſeemed well formed, marched in filence, and had every exterior 
of being well diſciplined. 

ly that a co-operation with the grand ar- Underſtood a 
my was expected. never heard that the army under Sir operation 
Henry Clinton was in the Highlands till the 3d of October, Pecked. 
when that news was firſt communicated in general orders to 
2 — 

conſultation between the qth and 11th, the 1 
Eſopus, &c. was ſtated by the General, and a queſtion put by 
him to the officers, &c. whether it would be proper to wait and 
delay figning the treaty, till it ſhould be known if the detach- 


ment coming up the North River would be able to force their 


way to Albany; but it was thought, conſidering all the circum- 
ſtances and uncertainty of ſuch a co-operation, that it would be 
mare 
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length unanimouſly determined on. 


F xamined by Colonel Barre, 
. Burgoyne in The General had the full confidence of his army from the 
_ Irn day in which he was inveſted with the ſupreme command; that 
kis army. they were perfectly ſatisfied with his zeal and abilities ; that 28 
| well after as before the convention, he was equally dear to 
them; that in all difficulties and trying fituations, the General 
had always himſelf ; that the army approved of the 
Gencral's return to Europe, as they locked u a man who 
had all along ſhared the common dangers, afflictione, and diſ- 
treſles with the private centinel, to be the fitteſt perſon to re- 
commend them to the notice of their Sovereign ; that in the 
diſtribution of promotion, which has fince generally taken place, 
they had every reaſon and good ground to hope, that the repre- 
ſentation of their Commander in Chief would ſtrongly plead in 
their favour; and that, whether in England or America, Ge- 
neral Burgoyne would have proved the beſt friend and moſt pro- 
| =} "qa for the oſſicers and brave men that had ſerved un- 


Examined by Governor Yohnflone. 
Cannot ffatethe His Lordſhip could not undertake to ſay what might have 
conſequence of been the conſequence of a ion of Sir William Howe's 
2 the North River. He had, it was true, given opi- 
nions in the courſe of his examination; yet none, — 
but ſuch as clearly aroſe from facts, or from matters of which 
his rank and ſituation in the army entitled him to give. Farther 
than that be muſt decline. An intended co-operation was firſt 
expected, and it was not till the 3d of October that the motions 
of Sir Henry Clinton in the Highlands gave any certain aſſu- 
rance of a co-operation up the North River. 
Aſter ſeve ueſtions being aſked by Mr. Burke, Colonel 
Onflow, and Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Eden denred to know, 
if the officers in general approved of Sir William Howe's ex 
ditiou by the way of Chefapeak. His Lordſhip was to 
withdraw, on which a long debate on the point of order enſued, 
whether a witneſs of any rank or ſituation was juſtified in re- 


fuſing to anſwer. 
Lord Balcarras was called in by conſent, and on con- 
dition that he ſhould not be pretied to anfwer any queſtions to 


which he might think proper to object. 

His Lordſhip gave one general anſwer, that he could not 
ſpeak on the propriety of meaſures of which he was not a wit- 
neſs, nor upon them tarther than his rank and expericuce in the 
ſervice enabied him to decide. 


CarTaly 


more adviſable to accept of the convention; and this was at 


= 


Wc E. 
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Caerain MONEY. 
Examined by General Burgoyne. 
He ated as Deputy Quarter-maſter General in Canada, and Cpt. Money 
after leaving that Province, in the abſence of Lieutenant Colo-called in. 
nel Carleton, the whole ſervice devolved on him. | 
From his rank and general connection in the ſervice, he con- On the route. 
firmed in a more full, poſitive, and detailed manner, every par- 
ticular movement and manceuvre ſtated by the Earl of Balcar- 
ras, relative tu the route by Skeeneſborough ; the ſituation of 
Fort George; the engagement at Fort Anne; the firſt and ſe- 
cond croffing of the Hudſon's River; the delay and the cauſes 
of it, previous to the battle of the 19th September; the tran{-Uſe of he- xy 
action of that day ; 2 the „ uſe the heavy artilleryartillery. 
proved on every occa uring the campaign. ; 
He acted as Commiſſary of the Horſe. He had the care of On tranſt ort:ng 
the contract with the drivers of the waggons, for the horſes, &c. Prœviſions. 
The General had ifiued a ſpecific and general orc.cr, that no Of- 
ficer, under any pretence whatever, ſhould take: an horſe from 
the uſe of the baggage; that the horned catile taken on the 
march ſhould be employed in the land tranſport of provitions ; 
that there were ſeven days ſpent only in the re pair of the road 
from Fort Edward to Fort Anne, and one from Fort Anne to 
Skeeneſborough, in the whole eight: that the provifion tranſ- 
was effected by 180 waggons ; the water tranſport by 400 
ux and craft acrois Lake George ; and the carrying place 
would on the whole have taken ten days or a fortnight's time 
more than the land tranſport by Skeeneſborough. 
After the junction of General Frazer with the detachment on 
the other ſide of Hudſon's River, July the gth, it being deter- 
mined to puſh for Albany, the delay was in order to get a 
month's provilions forward. The engagement at Stillwater was Bloody c onfli& 
a moſt bloody conflict; it continued trum three in the afternoon at Stillw. ter. 
till dark; the great weight of it lay on the 2oth, 21ſt, and 
62d regiments ; theſe regiments ſuftered greatly, and were un- 
fit for the line for ſome time; the rebels diſputed rhe ground 
with great obſtinacy, and uncommon reſolution, and were ne- 
ver entirely broke till it was tuo dark to purſue them, in a coun- 
try ſo naturally ſtrong, He could not tell exactly the rank and 
file fit for actual ſervise. He did not know that the bad regi- 
ment conſiſted of but fixty tour rank and file, and five officers 
fir for ſervice ; the returns would tell that; but he believed the 
three regiments already mentioned did not amount to three hun- Three reg $5. not 
dred men, and were of courſe inferior to a compleat battalion. 399 men. 
They were much ſtronger on the th of October, numbers of 
fick recovered, aud tiightly wounded, having conſiderably 
ſtrengthened them. | 
He reconnoitered the right of the rebel camp in their lines, 


Pre- 
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Rebel camp ve- Previous to the battle of the th October; there were ſtrong en- 

ry ſtrong. trenchments on the right, on the top of a hill, defended by can- 
non to a ſwamp adjoining, where there was a ſtrong abbattis. 
Their left he had not ſeen. 

Battle Oct. 7th. On the morning General Arnold marched out to force the 
Britiſh lines, he had a full view of the whole tranſaction ; the 
right under Arnold moved forward to mect the Britiſh in the 
front of their lines, under the heavieſt cannonade of artillery 
grape ſhot, and rifle fire he ever beheld, and never gave way 
till they met the Britiſh Grenadiers ; in his whole knowled 
of ſervice, it was the heavieſt he ever recollected ex in t 
affair of Fort Anne; he was aſtoniſhed, ſtill more 1 
when he heard the fire of the enemy's muſketry kept up with 
much vigour and conſtancy, after undergoing fo heavy a fire of 
artillery, &c. as he had deſeribed. The Britiſh were not broke, 
but were in the act of manceuvering in ſome diſorder, in taking 

RArunfwickers à new poſition, which they at length eftected. At this inſtant he 

run, tho' nut one obſerved a battalion of Brunſwicekers, who ſhould have ſuſtained 

of them killed. them, on the firſt fire diſperſe in confuſion, without the loſs of 
a man, for he did not fee one man killed or wounded lying on 
the ground which they quitted. When the Britiſh were taking 
the new poſition, he Lond a cry of ſhame! ſhame! but they 
ſoon got into order. When the Brunſwickers run, he did not 
ſee General Reidſel rally them, but he perceived two Aids de 
camp, threatening, endeavouring, &c. to bring them back to 
charge, but to no effect. They were, after ſeveral exertions, 

Would never collected, but not in order, behind the artillery, and could ne- 

come vn again. yer be prevailed on afterwards to come forward in the line. His 
being made a priſoner, he believed, was not occaſioned by the 
flight of the Brunſwick battalion, it was rather owing to the 
death of Sir aj wh Clark, who had a command in —_ 

, and of the troops forward being broke, te 
= the — near ne he was — Fond which 
time a confuſion having enſued, he had no choice left him but 
to fly, or remain in his proper poſt, as long as he ſaw it was his 
duty, abiding by the conſequences. His opinion on the whole 

Their miſbeha- reſpecting the atfair of the th of October was, that the miſbeha- 

v:our the lofs of vĩour of the Brunſwick battalion was the cauſe of the loſs of a 

the ,. victory, if not of the whole army which was the conſequence of 
that loſs. 

There was an high ground on the left of the rebels and the 
right of the Britiſh. Had a pofition been taken on that high 
ground, and heavy artillery planted there, it would have com- 

manded the left of the rebel lines, and they muſt either have 
fought under very great diſadvantage, cr have been compelled 

Gen. Arvold's to abandon their camp. Their left would have been expoſed, 

mult. conduct. While he was a priſouer he learned that General Arnold made 
the attack on the Britiſh lines without orders from General 

Gates: 
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Gates; that knowing of this high ground, which opened to the 
lines already deſcribed, he was aware if that ground had been 
occupied by the army, the rebels would have abandoned their And gallantry. 
lines, but by bringing them forward in the manner he did, he 
inſpired them with a confidence that they were not only able to 
detend themſelves, bur to force the enemy, entrenched and de- 
fended as they were. The Captain entered into ſeveral other 
details, and his examination was ſecmingly over, when Colonel 
Onflow roſe and put a great variety of queſtions, which he Cart. M. mnch 
anſwered very much in favour of the General. At length, in far of G. 
being aſked by him what opinion did the rebels conceive of the Burg ne. 
conduct of Sir William Howe * He ſaid, he was not in 
the confidence of the rebel chiefs, nor did he think the opinions And of Gen. H. 
of a rebel peaſantry were proper evidence to be received reſpect- 
ing the conduct of fo great and able a commander. 
Governor Johnſtone faid, Capt. Money has given the opi- 
nion of the officers who ſerved with him, re{pefting the conduct 
of his Commander in Chief; of the rebel officers ; reſpeftiag 
the conduct of Mr. Arnold, &. He has been at New York, 
and ſeveral other places. Aſked, what, then, was the general 
opinion entertained of the expedition to the ſouthward, under 
Sir William Howe ? 
Sir William objected to the queſtion, unleſs the Captain was Gen. H. ohiecte 
admitted to name the officers with whom he converſed. againſt atking o- 
Lord North conſented to wave the queſtion, provided the buten on the 
witneſs would anſwer the following one : Does Capt. Money 2.4 as + 
mean to inſer, that the opinions ct otficers on military meaſures 
are not entitled to credit, or ought to carry no particular weight 
with them, m the courſe of the preſent enquiry ? 
Colonel Barre roſe, and ſaid, that moſt certainly if opinions Col. Barre. 
were to be received generally, there could be no exception 
taken againſt any one opinion more than another, according 
to their intrinſie value; but if the opinion reſpecting Generals, 
of people at a diſtance from the ſcene, was to be received con- 
cerning the latter, fo it ought concerning Miniſters. Here 
the Colonel launched forth on Adminiſtration, reſpecting the 
whole of their conduct ; the military conduct at home ; the 
ſending troops on impracticable ſervices ; the deceiving the 
commanders in their promiſes ; their not ſending out a ſuffi- 
cient force; their expedition to Georgia and St. Lucia, &. 
Lord North gave up the queſtion, but complained greatly 
of the Hon, Geutlemay's unprovoked ſeverity. 


E E.inL 
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Earl of HARRINGTON. 


June 1, 1779. 

E. Harrington's He ſpoke to every material point already deſcribed, if poſſi- 

firong evidence. ble, with ”_ ſtrength — than either Lord Bal - 
carras or Captain Money. 

After the affair at Huberton we were not immediate - 
ly able to purſue our advantage ; indeed he thought that 
we S war nanny od grngpetan do con» 
fidering our proviſion tranſport not as yet come up. 

The Savages 2 Babe vie, unleſs 1 had 
indulged them in maſſacre and plunder, and every horrid enor- 
mity and cruelty ; that he determined to inflict fignal puniſh- 
ment on the murderers of Miſs Mecree, but was diſſuaded from 

it.for two reaſons ; firſt, that it would be the loſs of any future 
aid from the Indians, and that being provoked, on their re- 
turn home, they might have marked their footſteps through 
Canada with blood and flaughter. He carried ſeveral meſſages 
to Monf, St. Luc la Corne, who had the dircction of thoſe 
favages ; the laſt of which was, that he would much ra- 
ther want their ſervices than permit them to ſcalp the living, 
though he was obliged to connive at their ſcalping the dead. 
To induce them to torbear upon motives of intereſt, he even of- 
fered and gave rewards to them for the bringing in priſoners. 
Delays from The delays which took place after quitting Fort Edward 
waut of provif. were ſolely owing to the diſaſter at Bennington, for being diſ- 
appointed in procuring forage, &c. from that quarter, the 
army was neceffarily obliged ta wait for the ſtores and provi- 
— before any effectual movement forward could be ſafely 
Bennington exp. The application to go on that ſervice originated with Maj 
8 General Reidſel, which he firſt communicated to him {the 
witneis.) He informed General Burgoyne of it. General 
Reidſel ſelected his own officers and troops, and fixed upon Col. 
Baum and Col. Breyman. If, however, the latter had ar- 
rived in time, that difaiter would never have ha ſo as 
to be productive of the conſequences which afterwards followed. 
Werefiry of The army muſt have crafled Hudſon's River, or returned as 
moving on ta far back at leaſt as Fort Edward, which would, in fact, amount 
Shell ater. to an abandonment of the campaign ; and the movement for- 
ward, which brought on the engagement at Still-water, became 
neceſſary, no choice remaining but that meaſure, or a very 
hazardous retreat to their former poſition on the other fide of 
Hudſon's River, | 
order of battle The Britiſh grenadiers, light infantry, &c. at the action at Still. 
« Stullwater. water, were on the right, under Gen. Frazer, which body was 
ebliged tu make a detexr through the woods; the line was led 


by 
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General Bu himfelf, who formed it on the opening 
8 plain; fn cater wing, compoſed chicfly of the Germans, 
were on the left, and had their left flank covered by the river, 
but they were not up ſo ſoon as the right and centre. The Gen. B. with the 
weight of the engagement was ſuſtained by the Commander in **»2 — _ 
Chief, at the head of the Britiſh line, and the three follow- $7. ef the 
ing I „ 20th, 21ſt, and 62d, ſuffered moſt, The battle. 
ground was well diſputed by the rebels, who fought with 
obſtinacy, and kept up a regular fire, with more or leſs 
for upwards of five hours. Several attempts had been made by 
the at the head of the Britiſh line, to charge them 
with bayonets, but the fire on the part of the enemy was too 
heavy and lar to give that manceuvre the expected ſucceſs. 
He went with ſeveral meſl: himſelf from the General to Vifory incom- 
the Germans, to compleat the line early in the day, and to plete Gs of - 
take certain poſitions, in order to favour the attack of the cen- (1. 
tre. Probably if thoſe orders had been timely carried into 
execution, the victory would have been more compleat. 

The troops were not in a condition to improve the advan- 
tages of the victory the next day, nor to prevent the rebels 
from entrenching themſelves, in leſs than ten „ at the ſooneſt. 
The three regiments already mentioned ſuffered greatly, as did 
the gth and 24th, which compoſed the Britiſh line; the Britiſh 
light infantry and Bru:iwick grenadiers, under Gen. Frazer, 
on the right forward, amounted to about 1200, the line to Numb. of Britith 
about 1300. He did not know the exact loſs of the three 
regiments, but believed it was much too great to permit them 
2 in the line for ſome —— their numbers from 

ir of the 19th being fo ective to the neceffary 

complement of — 8 

Before the army was again in a condition to proceed to fur · Deſcript. of the 
ther operations, the rebels were ſtrongly intrenched; the hill rebel camp. | 
on their right down to the river was full of works planted with 
cannon ; their front was covered with a wood, and their left 
ſecured by ravines. His lordſhip then to give an 
account of the action of the 7th of Oc r, and confirmed 
every particular that had been already ſtated relative to that 


The army had the greateſt confidence in their General during Army great con- 
the whole progreſs of the campaign, till the ſurrender at Sara- i dence in Cen. B. 
toga ; equally fo after that misfortune while in America, and 
to that inſtant, He had the honour of an intimate friendſhip 
with the late General Frazer ; it amounted to what might be 
called confidential, and he never heard him paſs the moſt dif 
tant degree of cenſure on the conduct of the campaign till his Gen. F's high o- 
death, though he couverſed with him after he received his pinion of Gcn. B. 
wound, which he did not ſurvive many hours: on the contra- 
ry, he heard him frequently, 3 the courſe of the campaign ex- 
| 2 preis 
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fs himſelf in warm terms of approbation reſpecting General 


urgoyne. 
Gen. Phillipe ne- Ile — heard that Gen. Phillips made a propofition at Sa- 
| a offered to rotoga to endeavour to force his way back to Rang ogy, with 
RR. ns ?Y part of the army; but he was preſent when Gen. illips 
ered to hazard his own perſon, attended by one or two 
tides through the woods, in order to throw himſelf into that 
tortreſs, and defend it againſt the rebels ſhould they think pro- 
per to attack it. | 
His Lordfhip anfwered two queſtions as follows. 
14 hagge Does the noble Lord think that fourtcen hundred horſes 


huifes to 55:5 Were not too great a number to carry the ba cannon, 
men. roviſion, ſtores, &c. of an army conſiderably under ; nay men ? 
le does not, becauſe he always underſtood, that there was a 


a demand for more horſes than could be procured. | 

Is it not his Lordflup's opinion, that if the park of artillery 
and heavy field pieces had been abandoned after the action of 
the th of October, that the army thus diſincumbered might 
have tound its way back to Fort Edward ?—By no means, be- 

Oonſequenees if cauſe the heavy artillery and heavy field pieces proved its beſt 

oy — Egg defence, in its ſubſequent ſituation, till after the ſurrender ; 

their skeinterg. that it would be impoſſible to repaſs the ford over Hudſon's 
River, uuleſs protected by them; and that being ſurrounded 
on every fide, if they had abandoned their cannon, that cir- 
cumſtance alone would have proved their deſtruction, as their 
own artillery would be employed againſt them. 

We beg leave to ſtate a cireumſtance relative to this enga 
ment, mentioned by Lord Harrington, but which Capt. Mo- 
ney could not ſpeak to ; after the German battalion had given 
way on the left, General Reidſel did every thing in his power 
to rally them, and bring them back to the charge, but to no 
real eftect. It was during the retreat on the right, which ne- 

G. Frazer mar- ceflarily took place, leſt from the defection on the left, that 
ra!ly wounded. part of the army ſhould be turned and ſurrounded, that the 
allant General Frazer received the wound, which in a few 

— proved mortal. 


Majox BALL. 


He confirmed every thing material already given in evidence 
— till the battle ot 2 in which he was — early in 
the day. He was peremptory in his opinions, and gave them 

without referve. He ſaid he fought in the line on that day, 

which was formed on the edge of the plain by the Commander 

in Chief; that the rebels fought with great obſtinacy; that the 

right, commanded by Gencral Frazer, and the centre, were 

formed in time; that the leſt, compoſed of the Germans, 

were 
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were not arrived in their proper ſtation, on account of which Germans pre- 
the left of the centre was uncovered, and the opportunity loſt vent 4 decifive 
of turning the right of the enemy; that five or fix Britiſh re- tor. 


giments (we forget which) engaged in the line, had fuffered 
greatly; that the rebels diſputed the ground with great obſti- 
nacy and reſolution, but that being wounded early in the action, 
he would ſpeak nothing as to what happened after that cir- 
cumſtance took place; that the troops, harraſſed, fatigued, and 
decreaſed in numbers as they were, were not, in his opini 

fit the next day to improve the victory they had gained. 

He underwent, as did Lord Harrington, a very long eroſa- 
examination. "The queſtions were chiefly put by Sir Richard 
Sutton, and Mr. Eden; but the witneſſes were ſtronger, if poſ- 
fible, in their anſwers, than on their examinations in chief. 
The croſs-examination was chiefly directed to learn, whether 
there were not too many horſes employed; whether the heavy 
cannon were not too numerous, and whether, in fine, the land 
tranſport was not the cauſe of the ſlowneſs of the movements 


Carrain BLOOMFIELD. 
of the Artillery. 


After giving anſwers to the ſucceſſive queſtions already ſtated, Capt. Bloomfield 
and being very fully eroſs- examined relative to the number of onthe bat. Oct. 7. 


horſes, carriages, &c. employed in the land tranſport ; the 
number of light and heavy field pieces, the weights, callibres, 
&c. of the artillery park, the neceſſity of which he fully juſtiſied 
in every particular, he gave the following narrative of the bat- 
tle of the 7th of October. 


He faid, that the 24th regiment was placed in a wood on Order of battle. 


his right, and the light iufantry on the right of them forward 
in a plantation, or opening of clear ground; on his left, the 
battalion of Heſſe-Hanau, and fome other German corps. 
The artillery, two medium twelves, were planted on a hill, 
on the plantation in his front; and a little on one fide 6 lix- 
pounders. The poſition was therefore this; the artillery and 
Germans were poſted on the plain ; the wood on the right was 
lined with the 24th ; in the other plantation, ſtill further on 
the right, and which was divided only by the wood, the light 
infantry, advanced corps, &c. were polted. 


In this polition the army remained, when the rebel co- Rebels attack. 


lumn advanced into the plain. They came forward out 
of the woods in front, but partly on his left. On this a 
moſt heavy cannonade enſued on our part, wiich the rebels 


bore with remarkable refolution. Alter ſuſtaining the flock of Roh fed by the 


this cannonade, grape ſhot, and ritic-tirc from the troops for 
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| ſome time, they fell into a wood on their own right, and after 
Form again and forming again, attacked the German advanced poſts, who fell 
attack = Ver back in great confufion upon the main body, which afterwards 
mans whe run. communicated itſelf to 8 regiment of Hedle-Hanau, poſted 
_ 1 upon his left. Art that inſtant he 
heard a very heavy fire in the plantation, on his right, and 
diſcovered that the light 1 were broke, and were, as he 
Battle loſt. Heard, drove into the wood. fome further conteſt, he 
perceived that the regiment poſted in the wood on his right had 
wen way, and that the rebels had gained his right and left. 
In this critical inſtant he was wou and could give no ac- 
count of courſe of what happened afterwards, further than that 

the artillery fell into the hands of the enemy. 


LitevrexnAant Coronet, KINGSTON. 
Adjutant-General to the Canada Expedition, 


Fune 34, 1779- 
Col. Kingſlon. After the Colonel had given an account of the army paſſing 


the frontier of the province of Canada, the taking of Ticonde- 
roga, the march by Skeeneſborough, the action at Huberton, 
and almoſt of every movement and pofition taken, previous to 
the expedition planned againſt Bennington, he produced copics 
Gen. B's letters and extracts of ſeveral letters, written by General Burgoyne, 
to bir He he. during thoſe operations, to the Secretary of State, General 
ba — Sir Guy Carleton, Gen. Hervey, Adjutant-General in Great- 
Britain, &c. in which it appeared that Gen. Burgoyne ſtated 
ſtrong doubts that his force was inadequate ; complained of 
the enormities committed by the ſavages, the little ſervice 
were of in forwarding effective operations, preſſing the neceffity 
of ſending with all poſſible diſpatch the additional companies 
from Canada lately arrived from England, and earneſtly preſ- 
fing Sir Guy Carleton, if poſſible, to ſpare a garrifon for Ti- 
28 that 2 le 1 
de wi or the purpoſe of augmenting his army. 
Exculpates Sir This written evidence being read, and followed by ſome ob- 
Guy Carleton. ſervations by General Burgoyne, to ſhew that he did not mean 
| to fix or imply any cenfure on the refuſal of Sir Guy Carleton, 
becauſe he underitood by Sir Guy's inſtructions from the Se- 
of State, that officer did — * all 1 upon himſelf 
at liberty to comply with the requifttion on his part now men- 
tioned; Colonel LR — and gave the preference 
to the land tranſport from Skeeneſborough to Fort Edward, 
and proved the neceſſity of repairing the roads, for the pur- 
poſe of bringing the ſtores and provitons forward. 
He then produced the memorandum-book of Sir Francis 


Clarke, firſt Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Burgoyue, who was killed 
at 


r £4. a. 
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ar the action of Beaumont's Edge, on the 7th of October. 


„He ſaid, he knew the memorandums therein ſet down, to be the 


deceaſed's hand-writing. He read ſeveral of them, ſtating a 


variety of facts, receipt of orders from the General, &c. parti- On baggage 
cularly an early order (July the 12th) to forbid any of the horſe. | 


officers being permitted to uſe the baggage and proviſion-horſes 
belonging to the army. To ſhew that the time ſpent in the 


repair of the roads was abſolutely neceffary, for the ſpeedy ſup/ Scarcity of pre- 
2 ＋ the army, he ſtated, from Sir Francis Clarke's memo- vifoas. 


randum book, that from the 2d to the 2 or 7th of Auguſt, 
there was frequently not more than one days provifion in ſtore ; 
that on the 6th, as — 8 2 — recollect himſelf, me ns 
a report made to him ommiſſary General, re 
was not a ſupply for the enſuing day, and for that reaſon, the 
Commiſfary deſired to take his direction, whether the right or 
left of the army ſhould be ſerved next morning, meaning the 
Britiſh or the Germans ; but that as ſoon as the roads were re- 
paired, there was a conſtant and full ſupply. 

* — —of rf þ op 12th or 13th Au- 
he : id he in his poſſeſſion the 
orignally framed 2 General Reidſel for the TP 
Bennington, with ral Burgoyne's additions to, and altc- 


rations of that plan, and a copy taken that morning. The mo- Motiess for 
tives which induced the German General to propoſe the expe- Bennington ex + 
dition were, that, on a movement to Caſtletown, the party em- pedition. 


loyed on that expedition were informed, that the were 
— affected to — government about Conn — river 
and Bennington; that _ many men might, if freed from 
the tyranny and power of the Congreſs, be induced to take arms 
and join us, and that great quantities of cattle, horſes, and pro- 
viſions might be procured. The plan confiſted of two objects, 
the procuring proviſions, recruits, &c. and, if it ſhouid prove 
ſucceſsful to the full extent wiſhed for, then to proceed by a de- 
tour to the right, and join the main army at or near Albany; if 
not, to return by the fame rout back to the main body. 
Colonel Baum was accordingly detached with Germans, 
Provincials, and Savages, amounting to about five hundred 
and ſeventy on the 13th, He was to be ſupported by a choſen 
under Colonel — part of which was to conſiſt of 
Reidſel's diſmounted dragoons; and in caſe that either the firſt 
or ſecond detachment ſhould prove unſucceſsful, or meet with a 
ſtrong reſiſtance, they were to be ſuſtained by the whole army. 
Colonel Baum's journal of his operations, tranſmitted from 


the ſeveral poſts he occupied, was then read, by which it ap- fervicc. 


8 that the ſavages were ungovernable, proved entirely 
ſobedient to the orders of the Officers appointed to direct and 
controul them, and, in ſhort, were of more diſſervice than uſe. 

He then ſtated that Colonol Breyman was ſent forward the 


next 


Baum's carps. 
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next morning, the 1 5th, to — pr" Colonel Baume; but thae 


no account having been received of them the next day (16th) 


on Sunday, the General put himſelf at the head of the 24th re- 
Germans return giment; but before he had got forward more than two miles, 


broken. he met Breyman's corps returning in great diforder, and was in- 
formed of the diſaſter at Bennington. The Germans continued 
to return in ſmall or broken parties the whole day. 


Army 4900. He ſtated the returns of the army on the 1ſt of September, 
previous to the croſſing Hudſons River. Britiſh 2,600, Ger- 
mans 2,300. On the 3d, after paſſing the River, there was 


very little difference. 


e General wiſhed to keep a communication open by his | 


ſts with Fort Edward ; but as that was impoſſible, and to be 
in force, in obedience to his inſtructions {rom the Secretary of 


State, he reſolved to make a movement forward. "The artillery, ' 
ſtores, baggage, and detackments on the other fide of the river 
being all brought up and called in, he moved towards Stillwater. 
Gen. Frazer ap- Previous to the pailing of Hudſon's River, and after, he had 
proves pating ſeveral confidential converfations with the late General Frazer, 


the Hudſon. upon the propriety of that meaſure, who always exprefled the 


warmeſt 2pprobation of it. 
He was preient near the General the whole day in that action, 


which was more obſtinately diſputed than any a long ſervice e- 


ver gave him an opportunity of ſeeing. The Britiſh line con- 


Firmnefs of the ſiſted of but four regiments, 2oth, 21ſt, 62d, and the gth, a- 


2th, ain, 62d, mounting to 1,100 rank and file : the whole weight of the action 


& gth regts. fell on this body. On the laſt charge, juſt before dark, the 
troops ſeemed to be greatly fatigued, and not in a condition to 


make very vigorous exertions; they retained their ſpirit, firm- 
Always attack d neſs, — 
by ireih troops. beginning of the day, which was very natural for troops that 
had now been ihr 
Vet victorious. had almoſt on every treſh charge a freſh enemy to contend with. 
He faw the line after the rebels had been diſperſed; it had 


One third of ſuffered greatly: the ranks had been thinned ; the men were 
them killed and 


wounded. 


ed, and the greater part of the Otficers of the regiment killed 


or wounded. The other regiments had likewiſe ſuffered great- + 


ly, and the officers and men on the next day (September 20) 


nor for ſeveral days after, were not in a fit condition to under- 


take further operations. 


Ar this period. The general returns at the latter end of the month were, 


army 3890. Britiſh 2300, Germans 1590, beſides the three additional com- 
nies from Canada. 

The rebel camp near Beaumont's-Edge could not be recon- 

noitred on the lett; he ſaw the right, and perceived it was 


very firongly deicuded by ficlu-works, redoubts, and cannon 


planted 


reſolution, but not that alacrity they fliewed in the 


five hours firing and manœuvring, and 


fatigued ; the loſs in killed was 76, wounded 247, miihng or 
priſoners 28. The two field officers of the 62d were wound- 


8 


—— —-— 
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planted down the fide of the hill to the ſwamp adjoining the 


Nver. 

He ſa a letter from Sir Henry Clinton, received September Gen. B. receives 
the 22d, informing General Burgoyne, that Gen. Vaughan 2 letter from Sir 
would be about that time in the Highlands, and was medita. Hen. C. Sept. aa. 
ting an attack on Fort Montgomery, which, tho” the royal ar- 
my had been confiderably more in force, was a ſtrong reaſon for 
not attacking the rebels in their intrenchments, till ſome fur- 
ther account ſhould be reccived of the operations of General 
Vaughan. 

He was preſent at the action of the 7th of October, and oc- gatle of Beau» 
cafionally in every part of the line. When the retreat became monts Edge. 
general, he did not think he was authoriſcd, as an officer, to 
give orders for the cannon being brought off, while there was 
an arti General Officer (Phillips) of ſ:ngular reputation, 
on the field. At the inſtant that the cannon were left 
expoſed on the right and left, he met Sir Francis Clarke on a 
lop going to the left. He aſked him where he was going ? 
faid from the General, to order off the artillery. They had 
ſcarcely parted when a —_— came from the enemy, 
by which, he had every to believe, Sir Francis Clarke 


was kil 
| _—_— original paper in his hand, which he An old friend of 
received from General Gates, — a return of the rebel General Gates. 
army. General Gates and he were and intimate friends, 
when that brave officer was engaged in a more commendable 
line of ſervice. 

He had not the original in his poſſoſſion, but he ſaw it at 
General Burgoyne's that morning. The General promiſed he 
would uce the original. He was not certain whether the 

mmi and non-commitlſioned officers were included in the 
return, but he believed not, becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed 


— 


every deſeription, 1900 ; there were beſides ſome Provincials 3996 men. 
and Canadians, not included in his former returns of the King's 
army. ä OO 

is 7121 General Gates led him to the know- Gen. B. for- 
ledge of the following particulars. Previous to the action Tounded without 
of the ch of October, ſome, it not all of the following eb HN of 
poſts were taken by the rebels on the flanks ard rear of the — 
royal army: 1400 on the heights oppoſite the ford of Saratoga; 
1500 at the — add aro A re- 
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treat ta Fort Edward on the weſt fide of the tiver; tho body on 
our rear, and on the heights oppofite Saratoga, were poſted be- 
fore the 7th, and the body at the ſecond ford, he believed, 
after, on the $th. On the 8th a working and covering Party 

T3 


wee ſeen on the plain of Saratoga, throwing up works ; 


Strang inſtance 
of evurage in a 
Clergy man. 


47th & 624 reg. 
not fit for actiou. 


German's not 
fight. 


party, being ſent, forward, they eroſſed the river and 0 
themſelves on the other fide at the head of the ford. It was in- 
tended by the General to attempt a retreat, and hazard a ſecond 
tion which would have taken place, had not the ouz-ſcouty 
given intelligence of thoſe poſitions having been taken, the truth 
of which was afterwards confirmed to him by General Gates. 
edgy the rebels preſent, boo and upwards, tick not preſent, 
ut 700. | 

Said, there was a remarkable inſtance happened at 
on the 8th or gth. General Frazer, a few minutes before 
died, requeſted that he might be privately interred in the redoubs 
yext the enemy. The injunction was not rigidly, complied 
with ; for Generals Burgoyne, Reidſel, and Phillips, with ſuch 
officers and others as could be ſpared from their poſts, and he 
among the reſt, attended the funeral, in reſpect to the memory 
of that very gallant officer. The rebels, the only act of in- 
humanity he knew them to be guilty of, obſerving the funeral 
proceſſion, pointed two guns at the redoubt, and up an 
inceſſant fire until the body was covered in. The I 
however, notwithſtanding his _ unpleaſant firuatipn, went 
through the funeral fervice with all due propriety and ſolem- 
pity, 1 to be totally regardleſs of any conſequences 
while diſcharging his duty. : eee AE an 

He faid be had an original paper in his hand, being minutes 
taken at the ſecond council of war of the Generals and Field 
Officers. 


The names of the officers were not read. 
fays, that the 47th regiment is not to be depended up- 
on, in caſe the 10n from Gates ſhould be rejected. 
— rn, Gag Og Gals rp mach receond and 
diſpirited to be to do regimental duty in real action 
Similar opinions, or nearly to the ſame eſſect, but not quite 
ſo ſtrong, were given as to other regiments. Foreign 
could not anſwer for their men in an enterprize which forbid 
all ion of ſucceſs. Britiſh unani engaged for 
their ſeveral regiments and corps, ſo long as they remained in 
their preſent poſition, being determined to reſiſt the attack af 
2 Three of the Field Officers wert not 
nt. 

e 
neral Officers only, that an attempt ſhould, be made to gain 
Fort Edward at all events, had not the intelligence already 
Rated to hare been given by the ſcours bg %, 


— — — 
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on his crofs-examination by Sir Richard Sutton, Colonel 
Kingſton ſaid, that he did not know that there were any hor- On horſes. 
ſes to ſpare to remount Reidfel's diſmounted dragoons ; that 
he knew of none but thoſe Aar, f to the carrying of pro- 
viſions, camp baggage, artillery, and thoſe belonging to the 
z that the officers could not ſpare theirs, as they had 


not Woog to ſupply their on wants; that he and Sir Francis 


Clarke found themſelves greatly diſtreſſed for horſes, and that 

he procured ſome with much difficulty; that the horſes 
belonging to the train and provifion tranſport, belonged to the 

contractor in Canada, who provided them; that he faw no 

nd in America fit for cavalry to make a charge on, tho 

ſmall parties, for ſecret intelligence, &c. dragoons might 

have proved of eſſential ſervice. He did not know that there 

were many wornen followed the army ; he had no time to at- 

tend to their beauty or their numbers ; he never heard there And women. 
were two thouſand, nor did he believe there were half that 


the guetions ed by the h wth tleman, it would 
e honourable gen It wou 
KY, ESD He put ſeve- 
_ The 


ſtions to Col. Kin 
. were only three women allowed 
every com ; that proviſions were allowed for ſo man 
no more ; t the ommiſſary, without a groſs breach 
2 could ng ty bm hap warty ing br? of 
$ pots 06. pang ie Bag Ar de it was r 
83 were allow 2288 
have walked, or foand » mode of carriage for them: 


n 
was no colour of darker 


I 


Governor Johnflone. 
orth mow”, if in force, would, as IfSir W. H. had 


c rated, G. 
neral officers, and made — 2 
hag 


New-York was very ſtrong. He did not know what 3 of 
interruption or obfirudion * Sir William Howe might have met 
with from Gen. En, 7 the courſe of his operations 


up 


Seate of 47th & nutes of the council of war, which, by the 
624 regiments. where it ſaid the 47th regiment was not to be 
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up the North River, as he knew nothing of the force or condi- 
tion of that General's army. 


The Colonel begged to explain one circumſtance in the mi- 
us delivered, 
e upon, 


implied a cenſure on that corps. It was no ion meant or 
intended on that regiment, nor upon the other, but merely as 
the former was not complete, ſome of the companies only being 
upon ſervice with the army; and the other was ſo greatly 
reduced in number, that they were not to be depended upon as 
capable of doing regimental duty in the line, ſhould active ſer- 
vice be determined upon. 

T be Colonel concluded his examination in replying to ſeveral 
queſtions put by General Burgoyne, relative to that General's 
appointments reſpecting ſecret-ſervice money, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the money contained in the military cheſt. 

General Burgoyne had not the appointments of a Comman- 


ifintereſted- 5 — 
. but of a Lieutenant General; that he was at the 


ſame expence as if he had; that he was obliged to keep a table, 
to which, beſides the officers on the ſtaff, it was cuſtomary that 
all others ſhould, from their rank, or the particular ſervices 
they were engaged in, have free acceſs and invitation at parti- 
cular times. That from the advanced price of eyery article 
ſuited for ſuch a table, the General was at a very great expence 
and that, on the whole, he was perſuaded, when his — 
ments were balanced azainſt his outgoings, that the General 
was conſiderably out of pocket, out of his private fortune, by 


ated to any other uſe than that for which it was intend» 
« but on the contrary, he had known the General to have 
advanced money out of his own purſe to the widows of ſoldiers, 
and other diſtreſſed perſons, which, by the conitant uſage of 
the army, might have well cums within the deſcription of fe+ 
cret ſervice money. 


Military Chet. On the military cheſt, he ſaid the General had nothing at all 


to do with it, further than it was his duty to preſerve it in 
ſafety z that the pa and receipts were acted entirely 
between the Paymaſter-general and the Commanders of corps; 
that he underſtood, before the figning of the Convention, thoſe 
officers drew certain ſums in advance from the Paymaſter-ge> 
neral, for which they gave accquntable receipts ; and that the 
remainder was retained by the — for which, 
of courſe, he ſtood, refponſible to the public. 

We forgot to mention one ci nce, it was an anſwer of 
Col. Kingſton's to the following queſtion : Does the witneſs, in 
all his intimate and confidential converſations with Gen. Frazer, 

k recollect 
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rerollect that he found fault, or cenſured any one meaſure or Gen. Frazer for 
operation ot the campaign of 1777 ? Not one but that of em employing Bri- 
ploying the Germans, inſtead of the Britith, on the expe-*iſh inttead of 
dition to Bennington. | — 


Majox GENERAL ROBERTSON. 


and as having a voice in his Maje 
He obſerved that the Hon. Gene 
ewe 2nd Bd tek prot © rel mad of 
ton, (Howe rgo a 

evidence to throw — of the — war upon his 
ſhoulders ; and that, in the courſe of the examination, ſeveral 
witneſſes had endeavoured to prove, that America was, al- 
moſt unanimous” in reſiſting the claims of this country, and 
were determined never again to return to their former of 

5 = ac mfinct chores a Mobi © wil NET] 

o meet tl arges elf, as well as Great 
to repel that part of the evidence, which deſcribed the majority tions from Gen- 
of the people uf that country as hoſtile to a 1 — Robertſon 's evi- 
he had ſummoned General Robertſon to the bar. long re- dnce. 
fidence in America, upwards, as he underſtood, of -four 
years; his high and deſerved rank in the ſervice, and his bei 
ſent on the ſpout when the rebellion broke out, furni 

m with every reaſon to expect that his evidence would be ac- 
curate and important ; and that he was every way, from his 
long experience and local reſidence, enabled to give the moſt 
fatisfattory information to the Commuttee.—H's Lordſhip, after 
ſtating the particular facts, which will be more rly col- 
lected from the minutes themſelves, moved, that Robert- 
ſon be called in, 


Examined by Lord George Germain. 

He had reſided in America, twenty-tour ; his experience Gen. R's great 
and long reſidence there, enabled him to be well informed of knowledge of 
the diſpoſitions of the people. They were warmly and affec- the Americans 
— etched te the —— — this coun- 
try. A very ſhort time before the broke out, he 
had ſeveral converſations with perſons of great weight and 
— 1 — who all agreed in what he had 
now aſſerted. Independence was never thought of till the re- 
bellion commenced ; and he remembered a circumſtance that a- 


„* 0000 
1 1 
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which was that only one man on the whole contitient of America 

was known to be a friend of 1 ww" \ 

Two-3ds loyal. Said, that the majority of the people, full two thirds, were 
well affected towards Great Britain; and that the loyal Provin- 
cials now in arms, were equal, if not ſuperior in numbers to 

Force a—_ the rebels.—Said, that abe! force ſent out Tom home was fully 

to the conquelt. adequate to the ſervices for which it was deſigned, particularly 
for the — of 1776, and following years. Said, that 
he had numberleſs opportunities of knowing the wiſhes and de- 
fires of the people, while Quarter-maſter-getieral ; that they had 

Americans af- given frequent of their loyalty and affeQtion ; that al- 

fectiouat. though not obliged enn for the 


ſpontaneouſſy conſented, and ga every poffible 
1 2 dif] — gh King $ army. 
Our force al- The 2 — —y—ͤ—ę— 
ways equal to areſe; and he remembered well, when it was known among the 
the 1ervice. Officers at New-York that a certain commander (fuppoſed to 
mean Sir Jeffery, now Lord Amherſt) had made it a condition 
of his acceptance of the command of the army, that a reinforce- 
Lord Amherſt. ment of 20,000 men, ſhould precede the ac nce of the 
command, it was looked upon as a moft ex ry requiſi- 
tion, xd imerpreted ealy = an apolagy for declining to nceaph 

of any command in that 
Rebels 16,000 He never underſtood that the rebel exceeded 16,000 
: men; the royal army, in its feveral diſtril ions, under the 
Howe 405890. command and order of Sir William Howe, including Germans 
in 5 ar — amounted to 40,870 effective men in the cant- 

paign ot 1777. 

Deſcription of The country was not remarks ſo as to impede 
— and render diſficule military Ls. Fi rnb wank bi 
terſperſed among 2 A He knew 


16 


the Jerſeys, particular J. them which lay in the 
route between N phia, and for dif- 
rance on each fide. hs irs were full of farm- 
houſes, gentlemen's ſeats, &c. i like England, or the 


vicinity of London. 2 1 but in 
the Jerſeys he knew of none of any. great extent in the low 
lands. In the internal parts there were mountains, and of 
courſe defiles, which were called the Jerſey Highlands. There 
No want of in- was no remakarble difficulty in procuring intelligence; enough 
ollagence. =, rer 2 
rn | 
tions the enemy had taken, their real or ſuppoſed in 
numbers and appointment, &c. 
He was preſent at the landing of the troops at Gravefend, on 
Long-Ifland, 22d of Auguft, "Jon. The people did not de- 
fert their dwellings, nor remove their live or dead ſtock; their 


reges © Be 
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doors were open, and they ſeemed to ſhew every appearance of 
confidence and good-will towards the royal army. 
He had not the returns, but as well as he could recollect, 
the force under General Howe conſiſted of 16 or 16,000 men; Howe 16,0co. 
that of the rebels under Putnam about 6000; in all, including putnam Goc o. 
thoſe employed in defending the works on New-York | 
perhaps at the higheſt about 10,000 men. . = : 
The. tebela paid one hundred pounds currency (564, g5, A rebel recruit 
ſterling) bounty money for every recruit; the King's troops 86 L 5* 
but ten dollars, (2 J. 5s. ſterling}. The rebels made no con- King's recruit 
fiderable defence on Long-Liland. al. 55. 
After the retreat from White Plains, and the flight of the Reb. army 3000. 
rebels by Brunſwick through the Jerſeys to Newark, and when 
they croſſed the Delaware early in » they did not 
gxceed 3000 men, hardly fo many. 2 
He knew. the country. from New-York to Albany extremely Operations on 
well, and the courſe of the North River, having ſo long re- —— 
ſided in its neighbourhood. It was not remarkably ſtrong. 
Fhere were ſome woods, one in particular of fix miles in 
length. He paſſed by this route in the year 1759 with the 
army then commanded by Lord Amherſt. It was not a march 
ot more than ten or telvre days by land. He knew bf no par- 
ticular impediment which ſtood in the way of ſucceſsful opera- 
tions, either by land or up the North River, if aſſiſted by the 
ration — 2 naval or marine force. 
He preferred operations to the northward to the ſouthern ex- Preferable to 
— ſuch a meaſure, in his mind, carried with it every the — 
ir and rational appearance of ſucceſs. Had he been RE 
at New York in Auguſt 1777, he would have preſu to of- 
fer his. advice to General Howe, to have proceeded by the way 


of North River in preference to either going up the Delaware 


or Cheſapeak Bay, particularly as the Commander in Chief 
had reccived an account from General Burgoyne of the capture 
of Ticoaderoga, and that he was procecding in his way to Al- 
bany. Indeed, when he heard that the General who command- 
ed the northern ition was left without any eſſectual co- ThougttGen.B. 
ion, to force his way fingle handed to Albany, he obſerv- loſt for want of 
to his friends, that if General Burgoyne obtained his object, co-operation. 
or even eſcaped deſtruction or captivity, it would be a greater 
than that made by Hannibal. Alfo uſed the fame ex- 
in 2 letter to General Howe, after General Burgoyne's 
victory at Stillwater. 

He was of opinion that a diverſion on the coaſt of Maffa- A diverſion on 
chuſers Bay, or any of the New England Provinces, would the coatt pro- 
have proved of infinite ſervice, in drawing the attention of the Poſed by burn- 
provincial militias to the defence of their own home. That he 8 bang. 
was of opinion he could give a proof. On his return to Ame- 
tica in Autumn 1777, and meeting with croſs winds off the 
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coaſt of New England, and having a reinforcement of 1700 
men under his command, he conſulted with the naval officers 
and others, whether they could put him on ſhore on that coaſt ; 
they faid they could: he accordingly put in for the land, and 
was determined to burn two barns within his view, and create | 
an alarm, which he made no doubt would have anſwered very | 
good purpoſes. The wind however ſhitting, he w | 
the proper place of his deſtination which was New-York. 


Examined by Sir William Howe. 
Time of Ameri- He had little or no communication with the people of Ameri- 
can loyalty. ca fince the commencement of the war. His alluſions to their 
diſpoſitions were chiefly gathered from his former knowledge of 
them, while in a ſtate of peace and obedience ; particularly that 
relative to their willingneſs to provide quarters for the troops, 
though not obliged to it. This was during the laſt war, upwards 
of twenty years ſince. 

The converſations with people of weight and conſequence in 
the country, were at the breaking out of the rebellion ; were 
about the year 17753 were about eight months before actual 
boſtilities ; were before the battle of Lexington, on the 19th 
of April 1775; were before that battle three or four months ; 
were in the year 1774- 

The converſations with the Officers at New York were about 
the commencement of the rebellion ; were about 1774 or 1775: 
he could not preciſely tell the time; it was before the campaign 
1776; he believed it might be about the commencement of 
that of 1775 ; he heard twenty thouſand men ſpoke of, but 
whether previous to the campaign 1775 or 1776, he could not 
undertake to fay ; he knew a certain Officer's name was men- 
tioned, ( Amherſt.) 

rmy 6000 at The number of rank and file embarked at Boſton, did not, he 

leaving Boſton. believed, exceed 6000. The Commander in Chief u uitt- 
ing Boſton, had rot a force ſufficient to proceed to New York, 
nor could he have fafely ventured to land, till his force was 
augmented by the Germans and the Britiſh from Europe. No 
improper delay happened from the General's remaining at Sta- 
ten Ifland, till his debarking his force at Graveſend. The male 
— at — and vs HO 8 their 

lings in a great ure, u arrival of the royal ar- 
my, — not all; 9 the flight of 
the male inhabitants at Utrecht, becauſe he was not there at 
the firſt landing of the troops; the doors were open, and ſome 
males, and almoſt the whole women and children remained in 
their dwellings. 
He always underſtood that the rebels in their flight 

the Jerſeys, did not conſiſt of, at the higheſt, 3000 men. 
did not know the exact amount of the force * 


* 
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who croſſed the North River about the middle of December, 
nor of that under General Putnam. He had heard they con- 
fiſted of about two or three thouſand men each. e could not 
undertake to aſcertain the rebel force in the Highlands. He 
never ſaw any authentic returns of the rebel force in its ſeveral 
diſtributions. He ſpoke from hearſay. He had not the eftec- 
tive returns of the royal army in 1776 or 1777 ; but it the corps 
were complete they muſt amount to the numbers itated by him. 

He did not know the _— - wy - on 1 the 
way of Cheſapeak. He knew the North River. ere were . | 
— of r conſequence in the route from New York to 1 
Albany. There were ſome on the oppoſite banks, on which the 
enemy might take poſt ; the route was in ſome places five, fix, 
and eight miles from the river; the enemy might, if in force, 
turn the flank of the royal army, and compel them to hazard 
a battle at a diſadvantage ; but all that might be eafily avoided Army might go 
by a water tranſport of the troops as well as the ſtores and pro- by witer in two 
viſions. The Highlands, with all the paſſes in it, muſt be ſe- 1175 zagtlen. 
cured. The army by water could be tranſported in two days, © VO 
ſo as to defeat all the land operations of the enemy. 

Waſhington had no magazines, he muſt draw his 
from a remote country; operations by water muſt have been ſuc- 
ceſsful. Sloops and craft on the North River might be procur- yege1s 50 tons 
ed; they were procured laſt war. They carried on a commerce go to Albany. 
or trade between Albany and New York ; they were called Al- 
bany floops or craft ; they were of about ſeventy tons burthen ; 
each of them would carry a hundred ſoldiers. He could not 
uy whether a number ſufficient to tranſport 15,000 men could 


were roads and communications in the Jerſeys for the 
troops marching in columns. To march in columns through 
woods, paſſages through the woods mult be cut and cleared. 
Marching an army in a fingle column he allo:xed was very im- 
r, becauſe the might be ſtopt by an inferior ; 
before the line could be properly and regularly formed, the 
enemy might eſcape by flight. Lord Amherſt met no enemy 
nor 1 ion in his march from New York to Albany, nor 
from thence to Ticonderoga. The French abandoned their 
lines, and the Fort at that place was ſoon after evacuated with- 
2 = pron of d 
a part of the army might have been ſpar- 4 or 5000 to t- 
ed to make a diverfion on eÞ ou 4 of New Enzland. | rack New Eng, 
five thouſand men _ have been well ſpared, after which Jet Hove then 


the * army would have been equal in number to that un- Agia. 8 
der i who, he believed, had not even at the ac- 
tion of the more than 10,000 men under his com- 


G Examined 
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Examines by Mr, Burke, 
Jane b, 1779. 
Mr. Burke. The loyal Provincials in arms, amounted to between five and 
fix thouſand. He did not know the number of the Rebels. 
The loyal Americans conſiſted of corps, ſome of them moſtly 
compoſed of native Americans, ſome moſtly compoſed of emi- 
grants from Great Britain, Irel:nd, and other parts of Europe. 
Half the Rebel He had heard that full one half of the rebel army was compoſ- 
ary Iruh. ed of Iriſh. He did not believe, that if the royal troops were 
withdrawn from within his own government, (New-York) that 
the loyal Provincial military would be able to maintain their 
ground againſt the uſurped power of the Congreſs. The pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia was very weak in point of internal de- 
fence, ſo would Rhode Hand if evacuated. He could not 
ſpeak of the Carolinas, Georgia, Canada, &c. but there were 
fereral Gentlemen, Members of that Houſe, who could give 
full ſatisfaction on thoſe points. The loyaliſts though more 
numerous, were unarmed, and the powers of government had 
T-vo »*iris of been uſurped. Two thirds of the people, though well affected 
the Americans to the Britiſh government, were not a match for the other third 
loyal. if armed, and in poſſeſſion of the civil government. The loyal 
Provincials were good troops, and well diſciplined. He believ- 
ed the Congreſs did iſſue orders for arming all the inhabitants, 
but thoſe who had the power in their hands, difarmed every 
perſon whom they ſuſpected, If one third were for Great Bri- 
tain, another for the Congreſs, and a third partly neutral, the 
Congreſs part would prevail for the reaſon before aſſigned: not 
that he thought that an inferior number, and in every reſpect 
upon equal terms with a ſuperior number, could give law to the 
ſuperior number. 
Taxation was the cauſe of the rebcllion ; the people in gene- 
ral ſhewing an averſion to be taxed. It taxation had been gi- 
. ven up, no rebellion would ever have happened. The people 
were zealouſly attached, before that claim was enforced, to the 
Britiſh government. 
Lowal Ameri- Sir William Hewe was earneſt, and took every method to 
cans plundered. prevent plunder, but plunder was committed. The loyal A- 
mericans were not properly protected, nor the neceſſary means 
taken for their ſafety. The General kad taken every means it 
his power to protect them, but his endeavours had not always 
proved ſucceſsful, 
Howe's terms Did not know what promiſe was held out in the King's 
of pacificxtion ſpeech in 1775, for an intended pacification with America, nor 
wt known. What terms the Commiſſioners were charged to hold out to A- 
merica. The people in general were eager to knew the terms. 
He did not know them to that inſtant. He believed that Great 


Britain relinquitiiag the claun of taxation was the great object 
of 
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of expectation with the Colonies. He did not know when the 
Parliament met, or the prohibitory bill paſſed, or when the 
Commiſſion left Greut Britain. It was publiſhed for the firſt 
time in America in the folloving Auguſt. He did not know 
when the vote of independence paſſed, he believes it was about 
the time of publiſhing the Commiſſon ; he could not exactly 
ſay that it was in the beginning of July. 

He believed a great majority of the people were inclined to 
return to their former ſtate of obedience before the vote of in- 
dependence paſſed; and he had heard, that if taxation had been 
given up, that vote would never have paſſed. 


oj 


He believed the treaty between Frauce and America was the Treaty with 


chief, nay the ſole cauſe of dufcatiag the intended effect of the France conti- 


conciliatory act of laſt ſeſſion, and the objects of the Commiſ—- the rebel. 


ſion which accompanied thoſe acts. 

He did not think of a deſcent upon the coaſt of New Eng- 
land before he left England, nor till he was at fea. He had no 
converſation with the American Miniſter on the ſubject, though 
he may have dropped ſentiments of a fimilar nature to others. 


There were many of the purts of the coaſts of New England New England 
vulnerable, where a landing might be effected, aud a retreat ſe- l vulnerab. 


cured. 


He never gave any advice to the noble Lord at the head of Gen. H. had fi! 


the American department, but in one inſtance, reſpecting the lower is act 45 


plan propoſed by Sir William Howe to Adminiſtration. Hieb“ **» * 2741 <6e 


told the noble Lord, that a plan formed in America, tranimit- 
ted to England to be conſidered, and afterwards returned with 
or without alterations, would be very improper, becauſe, before 
the approved plan could reach America, circumſtances might 
be conſiderably changed, and what would be a very wiſe plan 
of meaſures in one fituation, that fituation being changed, 
would perhaps in another be extremely inapplicable to the ex- 
iſting fare of affairs, and be of courſe improper to be carried 
into execution. The auble Lord lett General Howe to his own 


judgment. 
E cumined by Sir Richard Futon. 


There was 2 conſiderable quantity of ſtores left behind at Boſ- Great qaatity of 


ton, when the royal army evacuated that town. They con- woollens, &c. 


fiited of woollen goods, &c. which were of great ſervice to the |<{ttvtherebels, 


rebels; woollens, and ſeveral other articles being extremely 
dear and ſcarce in the rebel camp, and throughout the whole 
vince. He could not fan, whether there were means of 
ringing them off; he underſtood that every tranſport, or ſhip 
fit to go to fea, was employed in conveying the troops to Hal:- 
fax; ſome however of the ſtores, merchandize, &c. that had 
deen left behind, might have been brought away aboard the 
tranſports. A great number of ſhips and veſſels, none he ſaid, 
G 2 unnedi- 
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ioo veſſels left. immediately fit for ſea, had been left in the docks and harbour 
of Boſton. He could not aſcertain the exact number. Upon 
mere recollection, a hundred perhaps, or more. He did not 
know that any of thoſe veſſels were afterwards converted into 

ivateers ; but they might for what he knew to the contrary. 
ft would not have been a proper meaſure to have to 
New-York without a fufficient force. The royal army had 
a communication with the well · affected at New-York. Veſſels 
were ſcent from Boſton to New York for neceffaries ; one or 
ewoof them returned with the deſired ſupply ; the third, he be- 
lieved was wrecked. On the whole, he ght it would not 
have been adviſeable for General Howe to proceed to New 
Vork; the tranſports were too much crouded ; and the prefe · 
rence was clearly due to Halifax, as it was conſiderably nearer 
than New-Y ork. 

Battle 27, Aug. He was preſent at the action of the 27th of Auguſt on Long» 
Iſland. After the rebels were diſperſed, the grenadiers and 
33d regiment puſhed forward, and would have ſtormed the lines 
at Brooklyn, if they had not been called off by the General. 
Neither the Le he knew the ſtrength of the lines at 
the time ; but he had learned, from rebel priſoners and others, 

Putnam could that if an immediate attack had been made on the lines, that 

not have coli ce Putnam could not have been able to collect 300 out of the 

ted 300 men. hole of the troops under his command to ſtand to their arms. 
The rebels had taken a ſtrong poſition on ſome ſmall eminences 
on the right of their lines, and ſome diſtance from them in 
front. He ſaw the General advance, and, by a movement 
round thoſe heights, get between them and their lines, by 
which mens he made about two thouſand of the rebels priſon- 
ers. The rebels evacuated the lines by five o'clock the next 
morning. He ſaw the rear-cuard croſs the ferry. He had 
notice to march wich the firit brigade about eight o'clock. If 
he had bad notice earlier, he would have obeyed his orders. 

Bur 2 mile % an If the royal derachments had received orders earlier, at fix or 

half tiom our ſeven o'clock, they might have come up with the rebels regr- 

camp t, where guard. IIe did not know what degree of ſucceſs might have 

the rebels em- attended ſuch a meaſure. It was no more than a mile and a 

2 half, or at moſt an hour's march, from the lines to the place 
where the rebels embarked. He could not ſay what would 
have been the iſſue. It would be attended with ſome difficulty, 
as there were ſome heights poſſeſſed by the rebels, which com- 
manded the place of embarkation. 

Rebel retreat & After the flight of the rebels from White Plains and Fort Lee 

— ＋ through the Jerſeys, if a corps of two or three thouſand men 

might have heen had been puſhed over from Staten Ifland, and landed at Amboy, 

* uf. or Elizabeth Town, he was of opinion that they might have 
cut of the rebel magazines near Brunſwick ; — that, being 
cut off from their magazines, the fame body of men might 

ave 
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have intercepted them in their retreat towards the Delaware. 
Purſued by Lord Cornwallis from Fort Lee, and their force 
being fo very ſmall, no mere than between two or three thou- 
ſand men, cut off from their magazines, and pofitions being 
taken in their rear, or in their direct route, there was every 
fair probability of their ſurrender or deſtruction. A corps could. "_ 
be ſpared from New York for this ſervice ; and to him it ap- Would 
the moſt feaſible ſcheme of putting an end to the war. ended the war. 

He was not 2 in the Jerſeys on the opening of the cam- 

ien 1777. He knew the country. The rebels were near Waſhington's - 
. and had taken a very ſtrong pofition in their pofition and ſup- 
rear upon the mountain above Quibbleton. He believed they blies. 
had no magazines, proviſions coming in once in two days, or 
rwice a week: if they had the magazines deſcribed by the ho- 
nourable Member, and that ſuch a movement as had been de- 
ſcribed by the honourable Member could have been effected, 
moſt certainly Waſhington muſt come down and hazard a bat- 
tie in their defence, or endeavour to retreat over the Delaware, or 
take ſome other ſtrong i He did not know that 
of the Jerſeys ſufficiently to be enabled to give a decided opi- 
nion one way or the r. The diſtance from Middlebrook, G. Howe mighe 
where the royal army was then ſtationed, to the Delaware was go. by land to 
about twenty-five miles, and thirty from thence to Philadelphia, PÞ'!--!oha, 
Sir William Howe might have marched by this route, without 55 les. 
interruption, or obliged Waſhington to deſcend from the moun- 
tain and riſk a battle; or if not immediately, to be com- 
pelled to fight in defence of Philadelphia. It would have been 
a march of but a few days. The country was open on the Jer- Ch got 
fey ſide of the Delaware; on the Pennſylvania fide there were giiiculc. 
fome woods, but the country was not ſo ſtrong even on that 
tide as to throw any — difficulty in the way of the 
execution of ſuch a meaſure. He did not know the exact 
diſtance from the head of the Elke to Philadelphia; he under- 
ſtood pretty near the ſame diſtance as from Middlebrook. 
There was but one river the Schuylkill in this line of march. 

There was much ſtrong ground, he was informed, be- 
tween the head of the Elke and Philadelphia 3 more, he Route from EN 
underſtood, than by the direct route over the Delaware from more ditficulr 
Jerſey. He did not know, or pretend to judge, of Sir Wil- than from Mid- 
iam Howe's reaſons for chuſing to go by ſea to the ſouthward ; r. 
they might be very ur ones, a he umed they were. 
He was not preſent during any part of the campaign of 1777, 
being then in England, or on his return to America; but in- 
formed as he was by others, he was of opinion, thut land ope- Agia Howe 
rations promiſed more diſpatch and effectual ſueceſs than going — voyage. 
round to Cheſapeak; becauſe, if the move to Philadelphia had by 
been effected early in the campaign, a co-operation 1 * 

tullowe 
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followed, in order to aſſiſt and forward the operations of the 
northern army. 


Examined by Colonel Barre. 

June 10th, 1779. 
Col. Barre. There were woods, moraſſes, and ſeveral rivers, he acknow- 
ledged, upon the route from New York to Albany.—Strong 
ſts might be taken and defended by numbers much inferior. 
Deſcription of — of the rivers which fell into the North River on the eai- 
North River tern fide, were very deep; ſome of them were fordable. The 
TTY IG, ones could be pafled over on floats, rafts, and in ſmall 

; the ſhallow ones could be forded. 

He could not fay, whether it would or would not be ſafe to 

rſue ſuch operations, in the face of an enemy, in force ſuf- 
ficient to diſpute the paſſage, That would depend upon the 
degree of ſtrength on one fice, and reſiſtance on the other, and 
the proper diitribution and direction of the force employed. 
He could not fay whether operations by water, by the North 

Water convey- River were practicable. He was clear, that by the co-opera- 

ance practicable tion of the naval force and E a water: conveyance for 
the troops, that it might. did not exactly know, whether 
floops, craft, &c. could be procured for the purpoſe ; but on 
the ſuppoſition that there could, he faw nothing to materially 
obſtruct or defeat ſuch a meaſure. 

He had no intercourſe with the people of America, fince 
the breaking out of the rebellion. He was at Boſton. He 
was preſent at Long Iſland, and ſtaid at New York in his com- 

during the remainder of the campaign 1776. He was 
in England, or on fea, during the whole of the campaign 
1777. He had, during his ſtay at New York, in 1776, 
autumn 1777, and the campaign 1778, ſeveral converſations 
with Americans of weight and conſequence.—He had, under 
the above exceptions, given his teſtimony chiefly on The infor- 
mation of others. 

Lord Amherſt, he confeſſed, in his operations up the North 
River, had no enemy to contend with. He only tpoke there- 
fore on the grounds of probability, and what he had reaſon to 
believe would have been the ĩſiue of ſuch operations. 

He did not know, nor hear, that the Britiſh Cabinet had 
conſulted any military men on the conduct of the Americans. 
They might, without its coming to his knowledge. The noble 
Lord at the head of the American department had conſulted 
him in one inſtance, which he related to the Committee the 
preceeding day, concerning the propriety of ſending plans from 
America to Great Britain, and tranſmitting them hack altered 
or unaltered. He gave his opinion, that ſuch a mode of con- 
ducting military operations, at ſo very great a dittance, was 
Tapropez. He always thought that a Commander in C _ 

ought 


i 
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ought to be veſted with very extenſive powers, and preſent pa- 
tronage. Such a command was always ſuppoſed to originate 
in high confidence ; and it ſhould of courſe be accompanied 
with what it apparently profefled. 

He did not think, that it was either the wiſh of this coun- Rebrllion to be 
try, to ſubdue America, or, if it were, that it would be - extinguthed. 
ticable. He never underſtood that America was to be fubdued, 
but that rebellion was to be extinguiſhed. He did not ſup- 

ſe that the loyal Americans, armed, were equul to reſtore 
— and conſtitutional government, without the aid and co- 
operation of this country. He thought, that the loyal ſubjects 
in America might be employed as a balance againſt the rebels; 
and that the arms of Great Britain being tarown in, might pre- 

nderate the ſcale in our favour. 

He did not ſee any intention of ſubduing America; but he If oldexperienc- 
believed, all circumſtances conſidered, with old and experi- ed vtficers com- 
enced officers to command, America might be brought to her — 
former ſtate of obedience. He could not undertake to ſay, 
that he ſaw to the end of the American War, nor could 
any limited time to its duration. He believed, if there had 
been no taxation, there would have been no rebellion ; that if 
taxation had been given up before the vote of independence 
took place, no ſuch vote would have ever paſſed ; nor if the 
conciliatory bills had reached America, even after Gen. Bur- 
goyne's defeat, but previous to the treaty with France; Con- 
greſs, however well inclined to reject them, would not have 
ventured contradicting the prevailing voice of the people. 

He was no judge of the wiſdom of the councils of this coun- 
try; nor, if he had an opinion upon the ſubject, would it be 
decent, or conſiſtent with his rank and fituation, to give an 
antwer to the Hon. Member's queſtion in the terms in which it 
was propalcd. 

Tho? M cannot ſee to the end of the war, or how it will or Clinton's army. 
will not terminate, he had no opinion how far it would be wiſe 
to purſue or deſiſt from it. He looked upon Sir Henry Clinton 
to be a very able and active Offcer. He had no returns, but 
he preſumed the —_ under his proper order and command, 


in the campaign 1778, was equal, or nearly equal to that un- 


der Sir William Howe the precceding campaign 1777. He be- 

heved his army was equal to the plan of the campaign, that of 

a defenſive war, and being always prepared to ſeize and improve 

favourable circumſtances. He could not ſpeak to the exact Grant 5 corps & 
numbers of the troops detached to the Weſt Indies under Ge-Camrbelks. 
neral Grant, or the corps ſeat uader Colonel Campbe!l to the 

ſouthward. There were ſeveral members of that Houſe, who 

could give the Committee better information on that head. He 

heard that the former body amounted to five thouſand, and the 

latter to three. he had no returns in his poſſeſſiun. He did not 
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know of any offenſive ions carried on by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, but his marching againſt the rebel General Sullivan, then 
beſieging Rhode Iſland, and the expedition to Martha's Vine- 
yard, &c. by which the rebels were much diſtreſſed and alarm- 
Chara&t. of Gen. ed. That expedition was commanded by Major Genetal Grey, 
Grey. who, he contefled, was a moſt able, active, and ſpirited officer. 
So far from doubting of his zeal, judgment, _ activity, he 
acknowledged that was not a more capable officer in his 
Majeſty's ſervice. | 
He did not preſume that more could be done with an inferior | 
force, than what had been done with a ſuperior one. He did 
not know that the reinforcement lately ſent out, only amount- 
4000 men ſent ed to about four thouſand men, or that they exceeded the de- 
out. tachments ſent to the ſouthward in the courſe of the winter, or 
that another would be ſent, in order to make up any ſuppoſed | 
deficiency. He had no information on the ſubject. Circum- 
ſtances being changed, the fame number of Britiſh and Ger- 
mans might effect more in one campaign then another, if the 
1 or the local aſſiſtance more general and 
tual. 


Examined by Sir William Howe. | 

9. The General ſays, that ſtores, proviſions, veſſels, c. were 
left — at Boſton, when the King's troops evacuated the | 

On ftores left at f. There were ſome, he did not know what quantity, value, 

Betten. or number. Itwas not his particular duty to fee that «4 r mea- 
fures were taken for bringing them off. He preſumed that no 
means were neglected for that purpoſc. He had obeyed ſuch 
orders as were given to him. Tad act the ove af he thee 
or their embarkation ; but of the troops. He believed the Ge- 
ral did all in his power, and if the town and ſtores were not de- 
ſtroyed, he preſumed the General had very good reaſons for 
abſtaining from that meaſure. He gave no opinion ; he only 
ſpoke to a fact within his own knowledge. He neither drew any 
inference from that fact, nor wiſhed that any inference whatever 
ſhould be drawn from it. 

2. The General ſays that many of the male inhabitants re- 
mained in their dwellings at Gravefend and Flat Buſh, when 
the royal army landed on Long Ifland ? | 

A. He ſaid ſome remained, but not in any great numbers. | 
He did not ſee that the male inhabitants in any of the ſeat 
ot war remained in their dwellings but thoſe of Staten Ifland, 
but he had been a very ſhort time with the army. 

2. The General ſays that plunder was frequent? | 

Plundering A. Certainly be was common. It was not 1 
common but not ed in the brigade he commanded, On a complaint being made 
in his Brigade. to him of ſome exceſſes committed by that brigade, he * | 
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the order now on the table of the Committee, made inſtant repa- 
ration to the ſufferers, and an immediate ſtop was put to plun- 
dering in that 2 He was only preſent from the 22d at 
the landing on Long Ifland, till his arrival at New York on 
the 16th of September, during which time he faw plun- 
dering frequently committed and had heard afterwards that it 


ſtill became more frequent. He believed that the General did ? — 
a ge 


every thing in his power to prevent it. He heard him give 
directions to hang two plunderers, and was a witnefs to the ex- 
ecution. He did not know that plundering was committed in 
that part under the General's immediate command; but he 
heard it as a general complaint, fo long as he remained ia the 
army. He acknowledged that he heard it univerſally faid, that 
the Heſſians, when they left Germany, underſtood that they 
would be permitted to plunder ; that they looked upon them- 
ſelves to be in an enemy's country, and were entitled to en- 
rich themſelves with the ſpoil. H 


der was ever permitted in Europe during operations in an ene- dering. 


my's country; but he always underitood, that, by the laws 
and uſages of war, contributions were accepted, as a compen- 
ſation or ſatisfaction for ſparing private property. He pre- 
ſumed that the rebels had no money, but it would not be eaſy 
to perſuade foldiers, particularly foreigners, if they could not 

t money, that they ſhould not have tome fort of equivalent. 

e never thought America an enemy's country ; but the idea 
that it was, was not ſolely confined to the Heſſiuns. He herd, 
that when Col. Rhall was ſurprized at Trenton, twenty-one wag- 
gon loads of plunder was recovered by the rebels, and was at- 
terwards diſtributed by Mr. Waſhington among the ſufferers, 
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e did not know that plun- Idcas on plun- 


as far as they could be aſcertained. He had every reaſon to cen. H. againſt 


believe that any enormity of this nature, committed either by /lundccing. 


Britiſh or Germans, was totally repugnant to the wiſh or ap- 

probation of the General. | 
2. The General has ſaid, that great numbers of loyaliſts 

were diſpoſed to take up arms, had they been properly co 


tenanced and encouraged ? 


A. He did not mean to ſay, that the General was remiſs Dmeulty whe 


in his duty. He ſtated a fact which afterwards proved to be te treit 


true. He believed that ſeveral, who had arms put into their 
hands, turned them againft us, and that ſeveral, who 

a defire for them, were far from being fincere ; but he was, 
nevertheleſs of opinion, that more arms might be diſtributed 
with fafety, though in ſuch a combuſtion of fear, and terror, 
and i ion, it was indeed extremely difficult to determine, 
who was, or who was not to be truſted. 

2. The General, the preceding evening, ſaid 


of ſtorming the lines which he did not perfectly 3 ? 
2 3 
BY 
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greed in opinion with Sir William Howe, as neither of them 


were acquainted with the ſtrength of the lines. He advanced 

Gen. R. within with the firſt brigade till he came within about 120 or 130 
x20 vard, of the yards of the lines, where he halted, becauſe he thought them 
rebel Ines. much ſtronger than they were. His brigade was cannonaded 
in this fituation. The balls moſtly went over their heads. 

Some men belonging to his brigade were killed and wounded. 

Some of them were wounded by the muſquetry. He ſent his Aid 

de to the General, to know whether he ſhould advance ; 

1 * he could return to him, he was glad to have his 

judgment confirmed, by ſeeing that the General had ordered 

Tranzs recalled. the grenadiers of the army, and the 33d regiment into their 
| ſtation, He had paſſed the road leading from Brooklyn 
and Flat Buſh. He had proceeded fo far as where both roads 

meet, He did not think that could be more than 120, or 130 

yards. He did not fee uy other corps before him. He ad+ 

vanced, attended only by his Aid de Camp, to a houſe between 


him and the lines, ſome yards forward. He did not ſee the 


grenadiers, ©: 33d regiment before him, nor the 71ſt. They 
might be nearer the lines thñan the firſt brigade ; but not in the 
line of march. He did not recollect ſeeing the 71ſt poſted in 
the houſe, which he alluded to, and which was in his front. 
He did not fee the General forward with the light infantry. 
He faw only corps on his right and left, which might be nearer 
than he, but none directly forward between him and that 

of the lines which were oppoſed to him. This part of the ex- 
amination was rather delicate and critical. 

2, The General has ſaid that if a movement forward had 
been made early in the day, after the rebels quitted the lines, 
that the royal army might have come up with the rear-guard ? 

A. Notice was given of the evacuation of the lines between 
five and fix o'clock. He had notice to ground with the firſt bri- 
gade. He ſent word by his Aid de Camp to the bead 
that he was ready, but ſuch was the alertneſs of the 
that he was out b<fore his Aid de Camp reached head quarters. 
As ſoon as he under ſtood that, he advanced, and faw the re- 
bels over to Helli-gate. He did not fee the General be- 
fore him. He faw troops, but could not tell who they were. 
He could not 7 was foremoſt in that movement, nor ſay 
38 ſaw troops forward, and that was all he 

ew. 

2. The General faid, that the rebel army never confifted of 
more than 16,000 men, and that the royal army immediately 
under his erder and command conſiſted of 40,874 ; he wiſhed 
the General would inform the Committec, what documents he 
rf n rr 

on 


—_—_ 


| 


5 rer 


8 
| 
| 
| 
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The numbers ſtated by him on a former occaſion before the 
Committee, were taken from the returns of the Major of bri- 
before he laſt left America, and by papers which had 

put into his hand, fince he received notice to attend at the 

bar. He imagined, that he would, in the courſe of his exami- 
nation, be interrogated upon the ſubject, he had therefore ap- 
plied at the ſeveral offices, where he thought he could procure 
the information he wanted. He accordingly applied at the 
r offices, but he was obliged for the greater part of his 
information to the clerks in the Secretary of War's office, He 
had the copy of the returns in his hand ; defired to read them 
17, ooo under Sir William Howe, 10,000 under Sir 


Penſacola. Total taken; and defired to ſay, how he made up 
the 40, 874, after deducting nearly 2,000 from Sir William 
Howe's army in the Jerſeys, which did not proceed with that 
General in his expediton to the ſouthward, and which would 
render the real effective total but 32,000 and a fraction? 
Anſwered, he did not know, but umed the non-effeCtives, 
as well as the effectives, were inclu 

2. Whether the loyal Provincials were included ? 

A. He believed they were. 

9. Whether he believed, that nearly 9, ooo men, an half, 
or 2 quarter of that number, were ever at once in the hoſpital, 
without including the wounded :? 

A. He believed not. 

9. Whether he meant to include the non - effectives, when 
he gave his laſt evidence on the ſubject ? 

A. He ſtated what he had learned from the information al- 
luded to, and no more, he never made a difference one way or 
other in his own mind. 

9. After deducting the 


ately under his command, does General Robertſon believe that 
during the campaign of 1777, including officers, commiſſioned 
and . -.c\ and drums, that Sir William Howe had 
ever more than 27,000 effective men, fit for actual fervice un- 
der his command ? 
4. He believed not ; for he preſumed the difference between 
the two returns aroſe from non-effeftives, ſick, priſoners, &c. 
Whether he ſaw the Commiſſaries return of the numbers 


ſeve- 


Henry Howe 14,000 
Clinton, 3,000 at Rhode Ifland, 1, 700 at Halifax, 1,500 at Clinton 10,000 


at Penſacola and Halifax Howe in att 
which were under Sir William Howe's order but not immedi- 2-,-oceffettive. 
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- 9, Does General Robertſon undertake to ſay that he knows 
the numbers of the rebel army, either from documents, or 
authentic information, at any oue period, during the campaigns 
of 1776 or 1777 ? 
A. He did not, further than from general report and hearſay. 
2. The General has faid, that 1f a force had been puſhed 
over from Staten Ifland of two or three thouſand men, and 
landed at Amboy, or Elizabeth-Town, the rebel magazines near 
Brur.fwick might have been deſtroyed or ſecured, the retreat 
of the rebels to Newark and over the Delaware, intercepted ? 
$14 have in> A. He allowed the force within New-York iſland was not 
terceyted the very numerous, but a corps of 2000 men might be ſpared. It 
exbcl:. —_— be * „ 1 1* 4 CID in 475 face of a 
ſted enemy. It cou r e t a flying enemy 
— take poſt while they — — by a ſu > > force. 
He did not know of any route but through Ehzabeth-Town ; he 
knew of no paſſes on the edge of the mountain; there might be 
bye roads, with which he was unacquainted. Elizabeth-Town 
was the high road. He could not fay but the magazines might 
be removed; he rather imagined they could not. He had 
Eeard that the rebels made ſeveral ſtands, and took ſeveral poſts 
in their retreat from Lord Cornwallis. The weather was very 
bad, the rains heavy, and the roads much broke up. He would 
not pretend to ſay whether it would be juſtifiable to detach to 
Rhode-Iſland and Elizabeth Town. The men could have car- 
Men — * ried ten days provifions on their backs, which would be no more 
days proviſions. than twelve nds and a half, and would not be totally at a 
loſs, though they ſhould miſs of poſſeſſing themſelves of the rebel 
magazines near Brunfwick. He did not know what force was 
under Lee, Putnam, or in the Highlands. It might not be pro- 
per to ſtrip New-York. The General might have had private 
Saw nothing to reaſons ; but informed as he was at New-York, he faw nothing 
prevent inter- to prevent ſuch a move, and balancing the probable advantages 
ceptingthe rebs. and diſadvantages, he ſaw nothing ſufficient to alter his opinion 
that the experiment was worth making. He does not recollect 
that he ever communicated his ſentiments on the ſubject to per- 
ſons in power; he might have mentioned it in converſation; he 
did not particularly recollect that he had. 
Sir William Howe now lcd the witneſs once more to his favo- 
_ rite ſcene of action, the North river and its vicinities, where he 
kept him till the clock ſtruck twelve, very little to the edification 
of the auditory, or to his own fatisfatton ; the only direct an- 
ſwer the General gave being, that if the royal army had once 
. poſſeſhon of the Highlands, the proceeding to Albany in order 
to co-operate with the army under General Burgoyne, would 
be an operation attended with facility, and a moral certainty of 


ſucceſs. 


Previous to this Sir Willam led him into the Jerſies, relative 
to 
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to the opening of the campaign 1777, when the General was 
in Envliad, 5 which he an. LLP to ſhew, that he was 
totally mifinformed, and knew nothing of the actual circum- 
ſtances, the witneſs being then abſent in England. | 

9. The General has alluded to an expreſſion in a letter 
addreſſed to me, relative to the improbability of Gen. Bur- 
goyne's extricating himſelf from his then fituation ; wiſhed the 
General would ſay what day he arrived in America? 1 

A. September the 25th. 

Q. When the General wrote that letter, had not he heard 
of the action at Stillwater, September the 19th ? 

A. Did not recollect; could not fay—he was indiſpoſed at 
the time. The letter was wrote by his direction; but believed 
he had heard of the Stillwater. 

He took up a conſiderable time in examining to the point re- 
ſpecting the evacuation of Boſton, and to ſhew, if there had 
been any ſtores, military or others, improperly left behind, that 
it was the General's peculiar province, to fee that that ſervice 
was faithfully and punctually performed. 

He next interrogated the witneſs cloſely as to the early part 
of the campaign 1777 in the Jerſeys. - 

2. If he thought the field could be taken without tent or field Field could not 
equipage ? 4. He helicved not. be taken with- 

9. The General gave it as his opinion that the King's army ut tente. 
might have paſſed through the Jerſeys to the Delaware, and 1 
have p to Philadelphia, or obliged Mr. Waſhington to 
> wy his ſtrong camp near Quibbleton : the General know 
the country between Quibbleton and the route marked out by 
this movement ? 

A. He never ſaid he did: he thought ſuch a movement would 
have that eſſect, and he knew nothing yet ſufficient to induce 
him to change his opinion. 

Does General Robertſon know that there were ſufficient Want of pon- 
boats, craft, pontoons, &c. with the army in the Jerſeys, to toons and craft 
enable them to paſs over the Delaware ? no eculc. 

A. He 2 tell, being then in England, but there 
might be timber enough felled in a few days, and worked up 
for the purpoſe of tranſporting the troops acroſs. 

2, Would ſuch a meaſure be advifable, and an enemy on 
either bank poſted in force? 

A. He could not ſay; that would depend upon circumſtan- 
ces. It might lead to a general engagement. 

J. Would that be engaging at an advantage, in the midſt Curiovs interro- 
of a ſtrong and hoſtile country, and no poſts or retreat ſecured gations and an- 
a a” te yr I 4 3 wes 

. t would de the judgment of the N 

2, Is then ues Robertſon fuicjently informed of the 


State of the country, of the army, of Mr. Waſhington's poſi- 
tion 
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Rebel evacuati- 
or. kno'vn at fix. 


tion at Quibbleton, to give a direct opinion, that forward 


rations 1n the Jerſeys, croſs the Delaware, and fo on to Phi. 


ladelphia, all eircumitances conſidered, would have been an 


advitable meaſure ? 

A. He could not fay. As a matter of opinion he gave it to 
the beſt of his knowledge. He was at the time in England, 
and he ſuppoſed that the General had good reaſons for making 
the choice he did. 

9. General Robertſon has ſaid that the Delaware at Trenton 


1 


N 


is 700 yards acroſs, He would defire the General to recollect 
himſelf, and confider, whether he would have that fact ſtand 


as part of his evidence ? 


A. He did not pretend to ſpeak with accuracy, he only faid | 


:, 
. 


ſo by gueſs : he would not undertake to aſſert whether it was | 


more or lefs, or was exactly 700. 

he was within one hundred and twenty or thirty yards of the 
lines at Brooklyn, the evening ing their evacuation ; 
he likeways ſuid that he had advanced as far as where the two 
roads meet, on the road from Brooklyn to Yellow Hook : will 
General Robertſon then undertake to ſay, that it was no more 


than one hundred and thirty yards from that ſpot to the part | 


of the lines which oppoſed his front ? 


: 


A. He believed it was about that diſtance, it might be more, 


it might be two hundred. 


Q. Will General Robertſon from his own knowledge ſay, 
that the diſtance from the ſpot deſcribed to the lines was not 
? 


more that two hundred 


yards 
Accurate as to A. He believed not: he had often rode over the ground, 
diſtances. and by the beſt eſtimate he could make of the diſtance, he 


thought it could be hardly ſo much. There were no veſtiges 
of the lines ſoon after they were taken ; but he thought he had 
given the diſtances pretty accurately. 


Q. General Robertſon has ſaid, that the morning after the 


evacuation of the lines at Brooklyn, he was waiting for orders; 
might not he have proceeded under the general order, and 
have taken his particular ſtation according to his rank, &c. 

A. He might, but he thought it his duty to have Sir Wil- 
ham Howe's directions. 

Q. What time did General Robertſon firſt receive notice 
that the lincs were evacuated ? 

A. Before ſeven o'clock. 

Q. When did he underſtand that circumſtance was known ? 

4. About fix or before it. 

Q. If the fact was known at ſix, what time would it take to 
put the army ready to move in force ? 

A, He could not iay: a very ſhort time. 


Q. What | 


1 
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What time was you ready to move with the firſt brigade ? 
Irene dk he henrdcke | 
1 and advanced poſts were detached, he did not fee them: 
Lo ts forward, but could not ſay what troops they were. 
bled than were not flat bottomed boats ſufficient to tran- Rebel maga- 
ſport 2 or 3000 men from New York to the Jerſeys, in order to zines and 
cut off the retreat of the rebel army and their magazines; but might have been 
there were floops and craft of various kinds to be had, which . f. 
would have anſwered the purpoſe. 


Examined by other Members. 

Frem New York to Albany 170 miles ; has run it in 20 hours. Has failed from 
The called Albany floops compute it a run of four tides. New York to 
The tide runs ſtrong : he ſaw it flow as high as Albany full four Albany in 20 
feet. A frigate may go within 30 or 40 miles of Albany. Knows 
a ſhip loaded goes from London Bridge within 6 miles of Alba- 
ny. The land road no where more than 5 or 6 miles from the 
river but generally cloſe to it. The river runs nearly north and 
ſouth. RO I Bo ran te Tring Farrectcs Ep Ip 
on the heads or of ſhips. No great annoyance could be Little danger 

iven by batteries | with their broadfides, wind and tide from baucriey 

vouring. The Roſe and Phenix paſſed the rebel batteries that on ſhare- 
by the report, noiſe, ſmoke, &c. appeared not mounted with leſs 
than 200 pieces of cannon. If the rebels not ſtronger than when 

1 Clinton ſtormed Fort Montgomery in autumn 1777, 
the po of the Highlands might have effected wi 
out much riſk or loſs. King's 1 at the foot of the High- 
lands two miles acroſs. If ſhips of force can ride there, imprac- 


ticable for Waſhington's army to paſs. 


JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Fe; 
A Lawyer, 48 years of age, and late one of the American Congreſs. 
Examined by Lord George Germain. 
— . firſt not a fifth of the 
people thought of 75 ſome had independence in view 


F 


1 


as early as 1754 ; theſe men made a ſtalking horſe of the lawyers Rebels made 


in the time of the ſtamp act, and of the ſmugglers when the tea tools of the law- 
act paſſed, to found the trumpet in oppolition to government ; vers. 

nay not one tenth had independence in view. The Congreſs 

prevailed on a ſmall part of the le to take up arme, then 

they difarmed all who were againſt independence. The clamour 

of the people to treat, obliged the Congreſs to ſend three Com- 

miffioners to meet Lord and General Howe. Not a fifth part | 
of the Americans from choice have ſupported the preſent rebelli- Not a fifch of 
on. The laſt Delegates from Pennſylvania to the Congreſs, and tu Americans 
all the officers of that rebel ſtate, were choſen by leſs than 200 fler 
voters, tho” there are 30,000 at leaſt. „6 
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A Congref: man New York Delegates for 1774 was choſen by one vote only * ; 
choſen by a ſin- and he was received by Gon ſs, and fat in that aſſembly. 
ge voter. From the exeeſſive tyranny of the preſent rulers of America, 
from the diſtreſſes of the war, from the loſs of trade, from an a- 
verſion to French connections, which the people in America 
fear will end in a loſs of their liberties civil and religious, from 
their old attachment to the Mother Country, and I believe an 
earneſt defire to be reunited to it, more than four fifths of the 
Americans would prefer an union with Great Britain to inde- 
pendence. Many at firſt deluded by the Congreſs and its adhe- 
rents have felr every degree of diſtreſs ; from thoſe feelings they 
now reaſon, and would prefer their former happy firuation to 
2 rm mifery. The Americans would be diſtreſſed if — 
ought an opinion prevailed at home that they were in gene 
hoſtile to Great Britain. The Congreſs ho hes found it eaſy 
to recruit their armies ; they have uſed every method that art 
or force could ſuggeſt. They have drafted their militia ; fome 
Congreſs re- have been driven into the field by the bayonet ; for ſubſtitutes 
_ Eruits col from and recruits from 407. to 1007. has been given; they manumit- 
__— every ſervant who entered. Theſe were the methods by 
which the rebel armies were chiefly raiſed, ſince the people were 
convinced the Congreſs meant to eſtabliſh independence. When 
General Howe landed on Long Iſland, the beft information I 
could get made Waſhington's army 20,000; theſe were more 
militia than continental - After the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
arms on Long Ifland, New York, White Plains, and Fort In- 
dependence, Waſhington's army diminiſhed rapidly. The re- 
Rebel army on. hel army when Waſhington eroſſed the Delaware, and Sir Wil- 
ly 2,302 ur Jerf. iam Howe marched to Trenton, was not more than 3,300 men. 
They were panic ſtruck and deſerted in great numbers. I was 
at that time in Pennſylvania, many who fled paſſed by my houſe, 
I converſed with them, and they appeared to me in the extrem- 
eſt panic. When Sir William Howe was at Trenton, the 
ple of Pennſylvania were diſpoſed to ſubmit, a very few of the 
moſt violent excepted ; very few of the militia would turn out ; 
they expected the Britiſh army in Philadelphia at that time; the 
rebel Congreſs and all their officers fied in a panic from Phila- 
delpiũa; before they fled, two out of three gentlemen informed 
me that they were deputed by a number of reſſ le inhabi- 
rants to wait on Congreſs and inform them, that if General 
Con greſi flies. Howe paſſed the Delaware they would implore his I 
The Congreſs anſwered they could not b them, for they 
could no longer protect them.t I had good unities of 
knowing the Fate of the middlc Colonics, viz. New York, New- 


Jerſey, 


* Only two perſons were at the meeting for King's County, Mr. Simon 
Boerum and his friend; Mr. Simon Rocrum appointed his friend Clerk, and 
then the Clerk appeinted Mr. Simon Bocrum a Delegate to Congreſs. 

t Several gentlemen now in London know the Congrels lott all fortitude, 
declared they were ruined, and in the greateſt diſtreſs weeped at their folly. 
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erſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, the Delaware Counties, and 
irginia. Gentlemen of ne and integrity informed me, 
that the ED _ 8 few ho - 
of ſupporting independence. ir William Howe u 
W br croſs the Delaware, I verily believe Congreſs 
would not have been able to OS gone men at the opening of 
next campaign ; every gentleman I converfed with in Pennſyl- 
vania was of the ſame opinion. The defeating the Heſſians at Conſequences of 
Trenton had a miſchievous effect on the Britiſh ſervice ; it ro- Trenton defeat. 
| moved the panic, enabled the Congreſs to return to Philadel- 
| phia, revived the ſpirits of the diſaffefted, induced many of the 
| militia to turn out, and contributed greatly to raiſing the rebel 
army next campaign. Yet Waſhingron in the winter at Morris 
"Town had not 6000 men, and the compulſory meaſures former- 
ly mentioned were uſed. The Britiſh army did not find difhcul- 
ty in procuring proviſions when on the banks of the Delaware; 
I drew up invitations to the country people and in a little time 
a confiderable magazine was formed at Burdentown ; but the 
taking of Trenton obliged the troops to leave that poſt. Had 
Sir William Howe wintered at Philadelphia, the country was Proviſions plen- 
full of proviſions; in :777 when the Britiſh army was there, ty in Phulacch 
| and Waſhington had four times the troops he had at Trenton, 
| ſuch of the inhabitants, army, and navy, as choſe to eat freſh 
roviſions were ſupplied by the country from without our lines. 
| or 1777 the Congreſs voted 88 battalions, 750 men each, in Rebel exertions 
all 66,000 men, but they did not bring into the fieid 16,000, the 
| men were not to be had; in Canada, at Boſton by ſickneſs, kil- And loſſes. 
led in battle, priſoners, and by deaths in their hoſpitals fouth- 
| ward of New York, upon good enquiry, they loſt nearly 40,000.* 
| men. Not a moiety of their army volunteers. By account zooo rebels de- 
kept 2300 deſerters came in to our army at Philadelphia, and fert. 1 
there might be 7 or 800 more. In all at leaſt 3000 came in. 
| Perhaps half as many more deſerted into the country to their 
friends. Of thoſe who came in, the names and places of nati- 
| vity were taken down ; one half of them were Iriſh, ſcarce a 
| fourth A Ho ow fourth Engliſh or Scotch. The 
| provincials in ſh army when diſciplined are v — 
— 1 22 had five hoes dollars. [ | ad 64.]. on- 
their recruits gave r beſides eight 
| more to the perſon K Paper dollars oo 
| now from fifteen or twenty for one. + I have known from 40 l. | 
to 100 4. continental money given tor a ſubſtitute. I have been ol. for a rebel 
informed 6 or 7000 provincials are now ſerving in our army. ſubſtitute. 
6— Aa. but none in the Jerſeys | 
nor 


| 
' 
| 


* The rebels during the rebellion have loſt in battle and by fickneſs in 
their naval and military ſervice nearly 100, oo0; reckoned a fifth of the able 
bodied whites in America. 

+ When ovr army entered a province, rebel paper was in a manner att» 
nihilated; the people ventured openly to refuſe it. 

t Two kuagred pounds have been given for a ſubſtitute. 
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in great were 
orth Carolina up the Cheſapeak 
Elke, and carried in wa 
joining were ayerſe to | 
in ſome meaſure relied on me for 


me from all quarters 
wanted flour, bread, 


the grain without pay! 
carriages but what he took by force. e broke 
heels and diſabled their waggans, The deferjers in 1777 
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68 Emviderce of Mr. GAL LO w Ax. 
Get. Howe ad- ts go over to Waſhington and male his peace. At the requeſt of the 
viſes many pere Mag Grate, 7 waited upon Sir William Hoeve, and 8 4 the 
— . dei ſame adwier, and told us to apply to Sir Henry Clinton for 4. flag to 
£9 ont, After conſultation we unanimouſly agreed not to follow it. 
I communicated the whole to Colonel Innis, be was alarmed 
that we ſhould be adviſed to go over to the enemy; he went to 
Sir Henry Clinton who ſaid he could not grant a flag on ſuch 
er”. an occaſion ; that the game was not up; that the war was not 
'- --- over; it would ſtill be vigorouſly carried on; and defired us 
not to entertain a thought of going over to the enemy. If the 
Magiſtrates had gone over to the rebels it would have had every 
pernicious effect. The people would have believed what the 
Probable effect rebels induſtriouſiy propagated, that the conteſt was given up, 
ut they had. and that America was to be evacuated. They would, or at leaſt 
eat numbers of them would have taken the oaths to the rebel 

rates, and become their perfect ſubjects. 

T attended the army from Brunſwick to Trenton in 1776 the 
army marched early and arrived at Prince Town at four in the 
afternoon. Waſhington's main body then at Trenton, =_ 
Prince Town. Waſhington left Prince Town an hour before 
the Britiſh army arrived. Our army marched next morning be- 
tween 8 and q o'clock and arrived at Trenton at three in the af- 
terroon. Waſhington's force about 3300; this from returns 
made to Waſhington the day before he puſſed the Delaware. Had 

Rebels permit- Sir William Howe marched from Prince Town at 4 o'clock morn- 
ted to eicape. ing as he did from Brunſwick, or at 3 o'clock as he did from Phi- 
ladelphia to White Marſh, he would have been at Trenton 4 or 
5 hours ſooner. Waſhington's laſt boat had not reached the op- 

poſite ſhore when the Britiſh Van arrived at Trenton. | 


Examined by ſeveral Members. 

No difficulties appeared to me to prevent the Britiſh army 
No difficulty in Faffing the Delaware December 1776; Waſhington's force was 
paſirg the De- ſmall; that river about Trenton from 3 to 400 yards wide; the 
Uu are. ground high, and perfectly commands the oppoſite ſide far be- 
yond cannon ſhot. I know of no difficulty except want of boats 
or pontoons. I enquired about Trenton for materials to con- 
ſtrut pontoons, boats, or rafts. I found 48, ooo feet of boards, 
a quantity of iron, and there was timber enough about Trenton 
for that purpoſe. There were two boats would carry from 50 

to 60 men each. | | 
A Proclamation was iflued by Sir William Howe in the Jer- 
ſeys, — pardon to ſuch 2 2 — oath of — and 
promiſing to protect their s an ies. Many, by far 
too many, were plundered by the Britiſh and Hetbans troops 
No diſtinctien whilſt they had in their cuſtody theſe written protections. 
i= pturdering- Friends to Government and the diſaffected often ſhared the 
fame fate. The people came to me in tears complaining they 
had been plundered of every thing, even the pot to boil their 
victuals. Mr. Sharp of New York, a friend to Government, 


was 
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was plundered of many thouſands of Madeira wine. Thy was 
ſettled. The rebels made many affidavits of our plundering, 
which they circulated over all America. 

2. Do you know any roads leading round Waſhington's 
camp at Middlebrook on the north, by which Sir William Howe 
might have paſſed round between him, the Delaware and his 
magazines ? 

A. I never paſſed the road from Brunſwick to Middlebrook.* 

When the armies were at Middlebrook \Vaihington's artillery 
magazine was at Norrington, 15 miles from Philadelphia ; his 
magazines of proviſions at Lancaſter, Manheim, Carlifle, Le- 
banon, and I believe ſome at Reading. Waſhington might have 
remained in the Jerſeys, tho* General Howe croſſed the Dela- 
ware, had he been determined to abide the conſequences that 
might have attended the loſs of his magazines 7 Pontoons 
were built at New York for eroſſing the Delaware and a number 
of flat boats prepared; theſe were carried to Brunſwick and left 


The Delaware 


there. The Delaware is fordable in a great variety of places; fordable. 


in June, July, Auguſt, September, October, the paſiage is oc- 

ly interrupted dy heavy rains ; when the rain ceaſes the 
freſhes generally ſubſide in 4 or 5 days. I cannot tell whether 
the rain we had at Hillſborough made it unfordable or not. 

I was refuſed a pardon as unneceſſary. [Mr. Galloccay*s plan 
of accommodation which he propoſed in — <vas, that the go- 
wernment ſhould be adminiftered by a Preſident General appointed by 
the King, and a Grand Council choſen by the different Aſſemblies 
once in three years. No more nced be ſaid of it, as he does not pro- 
poſe it as a perfect plan, nor altogether as a plan of his judgment. 

I did fign the American affociation to prevent Congreſs taking 
more violent meaſures. I have never read it ftace 1 figned it, 
I liked it fo little. I am ready to anſwer all queſtions tho? they 
oy A to criminate myſelf, if the Committee approre of it. 
T fat in the Committee of Grievances, The violent party in 
Congreſs ſent me a halter and a letter threatening me with death 
if I did not make uſe of it. The Cougteſs entered their reiolu- 
tions as unanimous, though ſometimes one third of the members 
preſent voted agaiuſt the queſtion. In Congreſs I oppoſed eve- 

oF 


The Chart of New Jerſey will ſhow that there is a road frem Brunſ- 
wick to Bound Brook, and thence to Eaton; and it rs known there are ma- 
ny roads leading round Waſhington's camp on the right and left, by which 
Sir William Howe might have paſſed to the Delaware. Sir William Howe 
could not be ignorant of theſe facts, as the Surveyor of the diſtrict in which 
Waſhington was cucamped, was at that time in the Erftiſh army. 

+ Had Waſhiugton re:nained in the Jerſeys and permitted General Howe 
to paſs the Delaware, his magazines muit have been loſt ; and all Pennſyl- 
vania muſt have ſubmitted. He would either have fought in the Jerſeys, or 
paſſed the Delaware to deſend the objects on which the exiſtence of his army 
materially depended; for theſe he fougiit at Brandywine in Auguſt; and for 
theſe he mult have fouglit ju New Jericy or Penulyivania in June, ot lad 


them. 


Mr. 
ſigned rebel aſs 
fat in Congreſs 


Committees. 


* 
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pb 
that number; not a greater proportion in Cheſter Coun - three 
of the oldeſt firſt ſettled Counties. In Pennſylvania Sir William 
Howe had I think a very ſtrong arm ering the force in 


* to him. The enemy at 

At Brandywine 5,000 men officers and all the — hi, 
rebels 15,000. ſave about 1000 militia for whom they could not get arms. 
bo grdrge pron bonge gs gan ootagcet mg 


will join an army merely paſ- 
( uy —_ ſome protection left with them. 

x y occupied Philalletphia 26th September 1777, and left 
it I think June 18th 1778. Waſhington the country 
without the Britiſh lines, if the people had rifen he could eaſily 
have ſu them, as the well aſſected had been difarmed 
before. Id Sir William Howe have remained a month at 
Elke or about Newcaſtle, the Counties from Elke to the Capes, 
about 200 miles, would in my opinion have riſen in arms. I 
Mr. Robinſon's underſtood from Mr. Robinſon, a gentleman of the firſt weight 
ſpirited offers. and uence in theſe Counties, who came to Sir William 
Howe at New York, that if he was ided with arms and a 

few men, that he would land on the Peninſula, and in courſe 


of the fleets going round to Cheſapeak, he would engage to raiſe 
— 1 — rebels in that quarter and meet Si 
Willian Howe at the head of the Elke. He often 
that he had not been put on ſhore. I kept a journal of material 
tranſactions from leaving my family to entering Philadelphi 
err I held the of 
ſuperintendant at the requeſt of General Howe. My life was at- 
tainted by an act of the rebel States, and my eſtate not ſhort of 
£ 40,000 Sterling confiſcated. I receive a very ſmall pittance 
from N with what I have ——— 

A charge 2. L rd Herve. ] Did not you adviſe every one of your 

by Led Howe. friends, — you thought could — * in ſaſety with the re- 
bels, to ſtay in Philadelphia, and were not two perſons who 

followed that advice, afterwards put to death? 

Denied by Mr. A. There was not a perſon who had taken an active part, to 

Galloway. my know „ but I adviſed to come away with the Brit! ar- 
my. As to Roberts and Carliſie the perſons alluded to, the thirſt 
never conſulted me; Carliſle I poſitively adviſed to quit the Ci- 
ty, becauſe I knew he would aot be ſafe. 


FUGITIVE 


FUGITIVE PIECES 


RESPECTING THE 


American War, 


— 


Lord Hoxve in a ſpeech il , the folloxvin bs 
for demanding an enqui 2 227 his — i had 
been arraigned in Pamphlets and in News Papers, written by per- 
ſons in bigh credit and confiulence with Minifters ; by ſeeral Mem- 
bers of that Houſe, in that Houſe, in the face of the Nation; by 
fume of great credit and reſpect in their public characters, known 
to be countenanced by Adminiftration : that one of them in par- 
ticular, (Governor Fohnffone) had made the moſt direct and ſpe- 


cific 


- C 


The Pieces alluded to by his Lordſhip are here inſerted to give 
2222 full wiew of the Subject. 


LETTER from BOSTON. 


Fuly gil, 1775. 

Conſtant hurry, a — / I events, and a 
croud of reflexions during my few leifure hours, have till 
the preſent day prevented my writing. But I ſhall begin regu- 
larly. General Gage was well informed and prudent in 


fortifying Boſton neck. The rebels had laid a plan to ſurpriſe Plan to cut ol 
the town, to cut off the troops, and the loyal ſubjects. is che army in 
was diſcovered through the ſtrong inveteracy of ſome of the Boſton- 


confpirators, who could not help enjoying be hand, in con- 
verſation, the pleaſure of the maſſacre. Proper meaſures were 
taken to prevent it; but no ſearck made for concealed arms. 
The evening of St. George's day was the time fixed; the offi- 
3 ly marked. A hint from the 

The 18th of April, at eleven at night, 809 and 
light infantry embarked at the common under Lieut. Colonel 
Smith, and landed at Phipps's Farm. The object to ay +- 

re 
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Action at Con- 
cord. 


Our wounded 
ſfealped,and eyes 
put out. 


Two ftrange 


BATTLE of ConcorD. 


_ — 7. at Concord about twenty miles diſtant. On 
their route early next morning at Lexington, they were oppoſ- 
et ws (ons Rhee, Mi'y our 
advanced guard, but were ſoon diſperſed. Arriving at Concord 
we executed the purpoſe for which we were detached, throwing 
into the river near an hundred barrels of powder, a quantity of 
ſalted proviſions, flour, &c. and deſtroyed ſome gun carriages, 
three guns, &c. Capt. Parſons ſent forward from the bridge 
with three companies, on his return found Capt. Laurie who 
had been left to {s it, driven off; luckily tor him and his 

the rebels did not break up the bridge, or he and his men 
would have been cut off. On this ſpot they found three of Lau- 
rie's men whe had been wounded, dreadfully mangled by the 
rebels ; they were ſcalped, their ears cut off, and gouged, this 
laſt is puſhing the eyes out of their ſockets, and yet theſe miſe- 


rable men were thll alive. 
we ſuſtained a conſtant 


From Concord back to 
fire from every fence, houſe, hollow way, and height as we 
along. Here Lord Percy joined us with the firſt brigade. 
e had left Boſton at q o'clock morning. It was a neceſſa- 
ry reinforcement, for the whole country was in arms, and all the 
picked men for forty miles round. We got back to Boſton with 
the loſs of u of fifty men, and many more wounded. 
This finiſhed our excurſions after rebel Magazines. I cannot 
tell the rebel loſs. | 
Our fecret had been ill kept, the rebels knew our intention 
and were prepared for us. Lieut. Col. Smith's party would have 
been deſtroyed had not Lord Percy joined him, and even he was 
almoſt too late from two ſtupid blunders we committed, The 
General ordered the firſt brigade under arms at four in the morn- 
ing ; theſe orders the evening before were carried to the Brigade 
Major's ; he was not at home ; the orders were left; no en- 
uiry was made after him; he came home late; his ſervant for- 
got to tell him — Was . on his table; n 
no brigade appeared; at o'clock an exprefs it 
firing a reintorcement produced an enquiry ; the above diſcove- 
ry was made; at fix o'clock part of the brigade got on the pa- 
rade; there they waited expecting the marines ; at ſeven no 
marines appearing, another enquiry commenced; they had 
received no orders; it was afferted they had; in the altercation 
it came out that the order had been addreſſed to Major Pitcairn 
who commanded the Marines and left at his quarters, though 
the gentleman concerned in this bufineſs ought to hare recol- 
lected he had been diſpatched the evening before with the gre- 
nadiers and light infantry under Lieut. Colonel Smith. This 
double miſtake loſt us from four till nine o'clock, the time 
we marched off to ſupport Lieut. Colonel Smith. 


On 


BATTLE of Bux RERS HII t. 


On the 17th of June, at day break, we ſaw the rebels at 
work throwing up intrenchments on Bunkers hill ; by mid-day 
had completed a redoubt of earth about thirty yards ſquare 
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Deſcription of 


the rebel Lanes 
at Bunkers hill 


on the height; and from the left of that, a line of about halt a 


mile in length down to Myſtic river; of this line 100 yards 
next the redoubt was alſo earth, about five feet high, all the reſt 
down to the water conſiſted of two rows of fence rails, the in- 
terval filled with buſhes, hay, and graſs, which they found on 
the ſpot ready cut. 

Early in the afternoon, from a battery in the corner of the 
redoubt, they fired ſeven or eight ſhot into the north end of 
the town ; one ſhot went through an old houſe, another through 
a fence, and the reſt ſtuck in the face of Cobb's hill. 


At this time their lines were attacked by Major General Howe plan of attack. 


at the head of 1600 men, compoſed of 20 companies of grena- 
diers and light infantry, 40 men each, with the 7 38th, 43d, 
and 52d regiment. General Howe commanded on the right 
with the light infantry, Brigadier General Pigot on the left; 
while Pigot attacked the redoubt, Howe was to force the grafs 
fence, gain the rebel's left flank and rear, and ſurround the 
redoubt. 


Our troops advanced with great confidence, expecting an ea- Twelve pound 
4. A they were marching up to attack, our artillery ball to fix poun- 
pped irt 


g, the General on enquiring the reaſon was told 
they had got twelve pound balls to fix pounders, but that they 
hal gaps ſhot ; on this he ordered them forward and to fire 
grape. As we approached, an inceffant ftream of fire poured 
from the rebel lines, it ſeemed a continued ſheet of fire for near 
thirty minutes. Our light infantry were ſerved up in companies 
againſt the graſs fence, without being able to penctrate ; indeed 
how could we penetrate, moſt of our grenadiers and light in- 

the moment of preſenting themſelves, loſt 3-fourths, 

and many 9g-tenths of their men. Some had only eight and nine 
men a company left,. ſome only three, four, and five. On the 
left Pigot was ſtaggered and actually retreated; obſerve our 
men were not driven back, they actually retreated by orders : 
pains has been taken to huddle up this matter : howerer, 

they almoſt inſtantly came on again and mounted the redoubt. 
The rebels then run without firing another thot, and our men 
who firſt mounted gave them a fire or two on their backs. At 


ders. 


this time Warren their commander fell: he was a Phyticiun, Warren the r 


little more than thirty years of age; he died in his beſt cloaths ; 
every body remembered his fine falk fringed waiſtcoat. The right 
flank of the rebel lines being now gained, and not the left as 
was intended, their * run along the neck to Cam- 
bridge. No purſuit was male. 

We have lott 1000 men killed and wounded. Te turned 
Chaclefrown during rhe 21g ooment, 1s the rebels from it ex- 


ceedingly 


vel commander. 


Ba T TIE of Buxrtens HII I. 


ccedinęly gailed our leſt. Major Pitcairn was killed frors it. 
100 great a confidence in ourfelves, which 1s always dangerous, 
occ:aoned this dreadful loſs. Let us take the bull by the horns 
was the phraſe of fume great men among us as we marched on. 
We went to battle without even reconnoitering the poſition uf 


Could have diſ the enemy. Had we only wanted to drive them from their 


Idzedrhe rebels ground without the loſs of a man, the Cymetry tranſport which 

with ut the loſs drew little water, and mounted 18 nine pounders, could have 

— been towed up Myſtic channel, and brought to within muſket 
ſhot of their left flank which was quite naked, and ſhe could 
have lain water borne at the loweſt ebb tide ; or one of our co- 
vercd boats, muiket proof, carrying a heavy piece of cannon, 
might have been rowed cloſe in, and one large on their un- 
covered flank, would have diflodged them in a ſecond. 

Or taken them Had we intended to have taken the whole rebel army priſo- 

„I. prutoners. ners, we needed only have landed in their rear and occupied 
the high ground above Bunkers hill, by this movement we ſhut 
them up in the Peninſula as in a bag. their rear expoſed to the 
fire of our cannon, and if we pleafed our muſketry : in ſhort, 
they muſt have ſurrendered initantly, or been blown to pieces. 

But from an abſurd and deſtructive confidence, careleſneſs, 
or ignorance, we have loſt a thouſand of our beſt men and oth- 
ccrs, and have given the rebels great matter of triumph, by 
ſhewing them what miſchief they can do us. They were not 
followed though Clinton er it. Their deſerters ſince tell 
us that not a man would have remained at Cambridge, had 
but a ſingle regiment been ſeen coming along the neck. 

O ®-rizedtheir Had we ſcen and rejected all the advantages I have mention- 

we with a ed above, evcn our manner of attacking in front was ruinous. 

tentivutthe loſs. In advancing, not a ſhot ſhould have been fired, as it retarded 
the troops, whoſe movement ſliould have been as rapid as pol- 
ſible. They ſhould not have becn brought up in line, but in 
columns with light infantry in the intervals, to keep up a ſmart 
fire againſt the top of the breaſt work. If this dal born done, 
their works would have been carried in three minutes, with not 
a tenth part of our preſent loſs. 

We ſhould have been forced to retire, if General Clinton had 
not come up with a reinforcement of 5 or 600 men. This re- eſtab- 
liſhed the left under Pigot, and faved our honour. The wretched 

A Dalitau the blunder of the over ſized balls ſprung from the dotage of an of- 
cafe of the arg ficer of rank in that corps, who ſpends his whole time in dally- 
 tillery blunder. ing with the Schoolmaſter's daughters. God knows he is old 

enourh—he is no Sampſon—yet he muſt have his Dalilah. 
Another circumſtance equally true and aſtoniſhing is, that 
General Gage had undoubted intelligence early in May, that 
the rebels iutended to poſleſs Bunkers hiil, yet no ſtep was ta- 
ken to ſecure that important poſt, though it commanded all 
the north part of the town. He likewiſe had an exact return of 
the 


mas 
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the corps that compoſed the rebel acmy then inveſting the 
town; of every piece of cannon they poſſeſſed; of their inteml- 
ed lines of blockade ; and of the numbers expected, and on their 
march from the other Provinces. 

We are all wrong at the head. My mind cannot help dwell- 
ing upon our curſed miſtakes. Such Ill conduct ar the firſt out- 
ſet, argues a grofs ignorance of the moſt common and obvious 
rules of the profeſſion, and gives rs for the future anxious fore- 
bodings. I have loit ſome of thoſe I moſt valued. This mad- 
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neſs or ignorance nothing can excuſe. The brave men's lives Lives wontonly 
were wantonly thrown away. Our conductor as much murder-'*:vw2 avay. 


ed them as if he had cur their throats himielf on Botton com- 
mon, Fad he fallen, ought we to have regretted him? 


]J.£TTZzR from NEW YORE. 


Mach, gf h, I 77 © 
As probably you may not have . the true particulars of 
our flight trom Boſion, about this time laſt year, I ſhall vc it 
- Soon after our victory as it has been called on Bunbers 
Hin, General Howe ſucceeded to the command of tac arny. 


This for ſome time gave pretty general ſatistaction, as Ge- Opinions on Ge - 
ral Gage was thought too tame, and by fone ſuipected of @ neral Gage. 


predilection for the Amerie ins, ariſing from his family connee- 
tions. The critical ſituatien of our afiairs den., ded men of 
- vigour and enterprize. Some complained of his coraplaifince 
to the Boſton telect men, of his ſaying they wer — ort of 
ople and faved him much trouble; and of his ping 


with the Commiſſio ners. Theſe propin, you ma brueve, d- On Gen. Hows. 


mired General Howe for the oppotitc qual. ties, W !. +5 ſaid, 
or imagined, he pcfletied. He was an ofcer o. expericuce, 
and tried courage; the Selett Men wou: 1 be vroertbs . very 
Amerienn difrufted ; ar.d the Commithoners wour: t be per- 
mitted to thruſt their roſes into his hov'e, All nittle t. de 
and gaffiping were to be at end at Head Qu:rtct.. t. un the 
blunders at Bankers Hill were forgotten, fo t1pp, wer moſt 
people at the change. His reſerve and retirement were im 4 
to an indefatigable attention to th: duties off ſt atio, and 
his perſonal glooin and moroſeneſs were apolo, 4 tor fin 
the vexation that à grent mind, always irteat on imp ortaut 
objects, muſſ feel from ftrive! us or iniperticent intruſons. It 
was a conſiderable tin. b ore tis was Toverey to we only 
a fancy picture. Ihe man's retiremetts vere { und te be t. 


* my — 8 . 7 
the retirements of bu ines and his ati 3. far., „ teres real 
to be the ſenſibilir:-s of 1 greut mind dittu; ed be erti nde. 


We remained the fall and winter Faltin reintore neut In 


Mach the rebels appeared on Dorcheſter Necs, which c n- 
K 2 Mus 
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Should have mands the South part of Boſton, as Bunker's Hill does the 
pofleſſed Dor- North part. We had once a detachment on this height, but 
heights. abandoned it. The rebels diſcovered its importance, and as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, occupied it. We embarked 2000 
men to attack them, but a violent ſtorm prevented the execu- 
tion. Next day, the rebels were thought too ſtrongly poſted ; 
and ſoon after, orders were given for an evacuation. Thus by 
a palpable neglect of our own, were we forced to deſert a town 
with diſgrace, which had coſt us at leaſt 2000 men to keep; 
and that too juſt on the eve of our receiving the expected rein- 
Secret capitn!a. forcements. In fact, our ſafe retreat was owing to a ſecret ca- 
tion at Boſton. Pit! tion with the rebels. They were to allow us to run away 
quietly, aud we were not to burn the town. It is impoſſible to 
enumerat? the immenſe variety of goods that were left, particu- 
larly woollens and linens. A rich, and what is more, a much 
wanted ſupply for the rebels. Had we attacked at Dorcheſter, 
we moſt probably ſhould have been repulſed. Our detachment 
Sullivans odd Was too weak; and the rebels, by Sulliran's advice, had got 
ſckeme. more than 100 hogſheads filled with ſtones to roll down the 
hill and break our lines as we advanced, When it was deter- 
mined to run away, the General convened the principal officers 
Good ſpeech of and made a fſpcech to them on the occaſion, and ſome even of 
General Howe. them who diſliked him moſt, confeſſed their was real merit in it, 
which greatly perplexed them, as they were fure it was not 
his own, md yet they conld not diſcover where he got it. 
A blunder loſes Though our reinforcements were by this time thought to be 
us 720 men. at Sea, no care was taken to leave a ſufficient force off the har- 
bour to prevent them running into the mouth of the enemy. 
Indeed the Renown, Capt. Banks, was left in Nantaſket Road, 
but it never apprared he had proper orders, for on the firſt 
ſalute from only one piece of cannon, he made the beſt of his 
way for Halifax; whereas, he ſhould have continued cruizing 
off the harbour, to give information of aur retreat. This was 
a capital blunder, the reſult of the moſt impenetrable Pay 
and loft us Lieut. Col. Campbell and 700 men, who run right 
into the harbour of Boſton, not knowing but that place was 
ſtul in our hands. 

Our voyage to and from Halifax was juſt like any other 

fea voyage, where troops are too much crouded together. 
on. ove lets Lait Anguit on Long Ifland we rejected an opportunity of 
eſcape. ny terminating the rebellion ; the rebels when defeated ran into 
their lines in the utmoſt diſorder, our grenadiers were following 
them with great ardour, when the General after much difficul- 
ty, called them off. Had our troops been allowed to go on, 
not a ſoul of the rebels would have eſcaped. A lady, whoſe 
huſband and brother were rebel officers, on their defeat ruſhed 
into the houſe, and defired her to fly with her child, as they 
expected every moment to be cut in pieces. She did fo; -N 

co 
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eould not get within a r of the ferry; the rebel 
croud was ſo great, and they were in fuch trepidation, that 
thoſe in the rear were mounting on the ſhoulders and clamber- 
ing over the heads of thote re them. What a glorious 
opportunity did General Howe here reject of finiſhing the war 
with eclat. We threw away three = in regular 1 
during all which time the rebels were ferrying themſelves over, 
for it was the morning of the zoth before their rear embarked. 
Lord Howe could ſend two frigates up the North River, for So does Lord H. 
a whim ot his own, and expoſe them to the fire of at leaſt 100 
pieces of cannon, but he lay almoſt within fight of the ferry, 
and let the rebel army croſs it, thc” it was a branch of the 
ſea rar a mile wide, for three days, or at leaft two days 
and halt, without ſending any of his numerous ſquadron to 
annov em. 
Jed a warm friend of the Admiral's, why his Lordſhip did 
not being his heavy ſhips againſt the batteries on the Eaſt 
River, and cut of the rebel retreat as well as riſk his frigates 
for nc >u-poic up the North River ? The reply was the 
A.niral did nat chuſe to ritk his Majeſty's ſhips. Thus bis 
Lord tip will not riſk his Majeſty's ſhips ; the General will So the rebellion 
nat riik nis Maieſty's men; for theſe reaſons the rebels eſcaped, ntnues. 
arc the rebellion continues. 
Every day preſents new blundere, we have loſt three regi- Loſſes in jerſeys 
ments of Heſſians in the Jerſeys this winter, and nearly an e- 
al number of our own men from our foraging parties; all 
not ſupporting and protecting our line of cantonment 
formed the end of laſt year. Our Commander has been enjoy- 
ing his pleaſures while every thing has been going ro wreck in 
the Jerſeys. What do you think of the fivourite fultana loſing The profuſion of 
oo guineas in a night at cards, who three yeais ag would the Su.ianz 
ave found it diflicult to have muſtered as many pence ? Doi. t 
yu think this Boſton Lady in high luck? As to the kuſtand, 
is various places are reckoned 6000 J. a year: it is faid hc Her buſt and fax 
does not fave a ſhilling :—But he looks fat and contented, and contented. 


JS 


— — 


REMARKS on Gerzeral HOWE"s own account of his 
ings on Lon Is LAND, i the Extraordinary Gazette of 
October roth, 1776. 


PO N any undue miſcarriage in our land or ſea ſervice, Cunienininiy 
every man's love of juſtice, and regard for the public ing of Gener 
intereſt, will lead him to wiſh, that whereſoever the fault lay, nd Miniſters. 
there may fall the public cenſure and diſgrace : that the inno- 
cent may not ſuffer, ind the guilty may wot eſcape, 9 
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fure has been originally wrong and ill concerted, or was in je- 
felt too hazardous or impracticable ; and we lay upon the com- 
mander the blame of not having ſucceeded in it, we may loſe 
a good general, and retain a bad miniſter. If, on the other 
hand the meaſure, as originally planned, was right and pro- 
„and we blame the miniſter, becauſe the general miſbehaved 
m the execution, in that caſe we may loſe a good miniſter, and 
retain a bad commander. Every honeſt man mutt ſce, that 
the public intereſt is much concerned in the making this neceſ- 
fary diſtinction. 
Condact of all The conduct of all oppoſitions is little different. In ere 
oppoktions. miſcarriage their invariable rule of practice has bern to jutify 
the commander, and to lay the blame on the miniſter. Far 
Obliged to Of- from feeling any concern for their country, aud e>prefliny a 
ficers who miſ- juſt reſentment at any miſconduet in the commanders; thy 
— hold themſelves rather obliged ta them for diſ racing the ſer- 
vice, and furniſhing them with a treth ground of attack upon 
their rivals. | 
Falſe charge of Upon the miſcarriage at Carthagena in 1747, miniſters, til ey 
orf dl. in 1741. faid, bad ſtarved the war, and tied up the hands of the com- 
manders. Afterwards, their own letters, which Vernon puo- 
liſhed, proved the leaders in oppoſit.:1 knew ihe falſhood of 
this charge. But it ſerved their purpoſe to give it out, and 
| the people were made believe it. 
Mr. Pitt's opi- Upon Admiral Byng's miſbehaviour in 1756, Mr. Pitt told 
en of Byng. the Houſe, in his own favourite and abſurd idiom, be found 
no criminality in Mr. Byng. Mr. Pirt himſelf, wt he came 
His faving to be miniſter, upon the miſconduct at Rochfort, experienced 
when in power. fomething of the ſame kind. But as the Newcafle parry had, 
as he faid, lent him their majority, the oppoſition was too 
Me GN ;feeble ta 4 — 23 — . 
Far and If in projecting any diſtant expedition, a miniſter ſhall have 
fore hr formed © and 4 r plan, and furniſhed a iuthcient force 
daty. for the execution of it, he has diſcharged his part, and done 
The Executive all that is incumbent upon him. The mannerof making uſe of 
part the Gene- that force, and of carrying the plan into execution, that lies 
* with the commander. 
Our lor ebb When Lord George Germaine became ſecretary, the Erit'ſn 
when Ld. C. G. intereſt in America was at its loweſt bb. Our troops had 
became Secreta. heen ingloriouſly pert up in Boiton, and ſtill more ingloriouſly 
driven out of it. The whole Amcric::r. empire was reduced to 
Halifax and Quebec, and Quebec itfelf was beſicged. In this 


low ſtate of our affairs, Lord George Germaine took the feals, 


His vigorous and gave a vigour to our councils unknown to then: before, 
councils. By engaging a large body of foreign tre, and ſending the 


earlieſt ſuccour up the river St. Lawrence, the whole of Ca- 


nada was recovered, a fleet was built at St. John's, and the 


rebels were beaten from off the lakes, 


General 


— 
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General Howe, at the head of between twenty and thirty Battle of Brook]. 
thouſand men, and attended by a great fleet, la on Long 
Illand a force ſuperior in number, and much more in diſcipline 
to that which oppoſed him. By a juſt diſpoſition the out-poſts 
were all forced; ten thouſand of the rebels, as the General 
himſelt counts them, were defeated ; befide the killed, wound- 
ed, and drowned, eleven hundred of them were made prifoners, Rebels defeated 
and the reſt fled with the utmoſt precipitation into their lines, 
purſued by the victors cloſe up to their trenches. Filled with 
all the ardour of ſucceſs, the troops would inſtantly have enter- 
ed their camp. when the General thought he had, tor that day 
at leaſt done the rebel army damage enough; and choſe to give 
them time to recover from their tright. See his own account 
of the affair, 

The grenadiers and 33d regiment being in front of the co- Troops eager to 
lumn, ſoon approached within muſket ſhot of the enemy's lines ftorm but called 
at Brooklyn; from whence theſe battalions, without regard to - 
the fire of canuon and ſmull arms upon them, purſued numbers 
of the rebels that were retiring from the heights, ſo cloſe to their 
principal redoubt, and with ſuch eagerneſs to attack it by ſtorm, 
that it required repeated orders to prevail on them to detſt from 
the attempt. Had they been permitted to go on, it is my opi- Gen. H's opini- 
nion they would have carried the redoubt; but as it was appa- on they wou'd 
rent the lines mutt have been ours at a very cheap rate 1111 
regular approaches, I would not riſk the loſs that might have 
been ſuſtained in the aſſault, and ordered them back to a hollow 
u ay, in the front of the works, out of the reach of muſquerry.” 

Can the reader wonder, that the troops were thus eager for Remark: on this 
the attack, and that it required ted orders to prevail upon conduct. 
them to deſiſt, when os Don imſelt was of opinion, and 
every other man plainly ſaw, that the lines muſt have been for- 
ced, and the whole rebel army taken or deſtroyed? Even with- Troops attacked 
out any previous deteat, the army which attacks another in!“ _ — _ 
their trenches, is generally thought to have the advantage. 
But there is ſeurce an initance to be found, of a defeated army 
precipitately flying into their trenches, ever defcnding them 
aguinſt a victorious army of near double their number. The 
French generals aſcribed their lofing the battle of Turin Exampl'fecd ir 
to their ſtaying behind their lines. Prince Eugene had certain- the Frcuch at 
Is never won it, if when he had got up to them, he had delayed 

e attack, and had thought only of beſieging them with regular 
approaches. King William loſt the battle of Landeu by truſt- And King win. 
ing to his lines, which Marſhal Luxemburgh attacked as ſoon at Landen. 
as he came up to them, without giving him time to croſs the 
river in the night and eſcape him. 

Had the commander in chief choſen to follow the judgment Gen.Howe's not 
of the other generals, and ſtormed tlie Lies, the rebel army was pathing his vice 
at their mercy, and tþ* way wort have becn at aun end. W 4 * * — 
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It the fault of the miniſters at home, that the rebellion was not 
brought to ſo happy a period? 
It was not the Mas it the miniſter that ſuggeſted the giving up all theſe 
Miniſter that advantages, by calling off the troops in the midſt of victory, and 
called off the the hiding them in a hollow-way, out of the reach of muſquet- 
„ ſhot? and then, after two days delay, deliberately opening 
trenches at fix hundred yards diſtance ? 
Marlborough From this flow aud ſolemn preparation we might think, that 
ſtormstheffrong theſe lines were as ſtrong as thoſe of Donawert; which yet the 
— at Don- Duke of Marlborough ſtormed the ſame evening that he came 
i; up to them. But did we ever hear of a great and victorious 
Rebel lines 3 army's being ſtopped in the midit of conqueſt, for forming regu- 
1 oy lar approaches againſt the ditch of a line, which was three miles 
— 4k "long, and only three or four feet deep? Did not the rebel 
fugitires run over the ditch aud breaſt work, wherever their pur- 
As the rebs. run ſuers ſuffered them? and could not Britiſh troops as ealil 
por born, they have followed them ? Were theſe lines guarded by any el 
felbne d“ rocky precipices, as thoſe which the Heſſians ſtormed at Fort 
aſfington ?; Had the redoubt, for which the fucceſs of 
Forts \Waſhingt. twenty thouſand victors was ſtopped, a tenth part of the 
& Montgomery ſtrength that natufe and art had given to Fort Montgomery? 
_—_ 2 which yet General Clinton ſtormed, with one quam of that 
n number; without loſing three minutes upon regular approaches. 
Opinion of other The loſs of a hundred men, which other generals thought 
Generals. would be the greateſt they could ſuſtain in forcing the camp ; 
and the putting an end to the war, by the deletion of 
the rebel army, would have been the ſaving of ten thouſand 
brave men's lives, which have been loſt by protracting it. 
R*-b-ſ--{capeby But it was apparent, we are told, that L w lines muſt have 
land and lea. been ours at a very cheap rate by regular approaches. Doubt- 
leſs—but they helped him to a much cheaper one: and that 
was, to move off and leave them to him. Were not the ſame 
boats, which carried the rebel army from New York to Long 
Hland, lying ready to bring them back from Long Ifland to 


New Vork? Had the admiral deſtroyed any one of them? 


Could they wiſh for more than three days leiſure to collect 
and add to them all the veſſels in New York, and the adjacent 
places, to carry them off? Could he think that they would 
not exert their utmoſt diligence to fave themſelves from the 

deſtruction which they hourly expected. 
12 or 14,--o Inſtances do not often occur of a General's vigilance being 
men, and ali thus eluded. And we may juſtly wonder, that a whole army 
their baggage & of twelve or fourteen thouſand men, with almoſt all their bag- 
ſtores, cro-> an gage, and ſtores, ſhould move off, acroſs an arm of the ſea, 
deck Bra be twelve hundred yards over, without the General or Admiral 
the Admiral or knen ig any thing of the matter; that their very centinels, 
Benree), to 1 ucthirg of their artillery, ſhould be drawn * our 
vanced 
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advanced centinels give no notice of it. There are, ind 
who fay ;—But let others write what they hear ;——I wou 
confine myſelf to the General's own account of his ſuffering 
them thus to eſcape. 3 

One of the greateſt military atchievements of the Prince of Atchievement 
Parma's life, was his conveying his army acroſs the Scine, after - the Prince of 
being ſhut up by the French in a Peninſula of that river; and — 
nothing ever happened more mortifying to Henry the Fourth. 
But our fea and land commanders ſuffer a beaten army, inſtead 
of % victorious one, - 4 bang an arm of the fea, withour 
making any the leaſt apology. The General having at his 
own cheap rate gotten poſſeſſion of the lines, ſeems quite at eaſe ; 
and, far from expreſſing any mortification at their eſcape, treats 
their flight out of the iſland as rather a matter of triumph. 

The noble Admiral's account runs in much the fame ſtrain. Lord Howe's 
„The Roebuck, Capt. Hammond, was the only ſhip that condukt. 
could fetch high enough to exchange a few random ſhot with 


the battery on Red Hook; the ebb making ſtrongly down the Ebb ſtops the 


river ſoon after, I ordered the ſquadron to anchor. On the fleet. 
night of the 29th, the rebels a ned all their poſts and 
works on Long Iſland, and retired with precipitation acroſs 
8 _— town of New ys 3 
a crow over the ave ſpoken ot Remarks on ic. 
it with a calmer indifference Pee 

The reader will obſerve, that the journal of the flecet's But 3 days, fix 
ceedings ends on the morning of the 27th : whether, and which tides of flood. 
way the wind veered during the three following days, is not 7'2ht have car- 
faid. All, which we at this diſtance can know, is, if the tide 3 
of ebb made it neceſſary to caſt anchor, to prevent the ſhips 
being carried down ; thut in thoſe three days there were fix tides 
of to carry them up. 

The expreſſion, leaving their cannon in all their works,“ Lines of 3 miles 
manifeſtly leads us to conclude, that they did not take any away, tent contain- 
If this was the caſe, and we look to the liſt of the cannon taken, —_— 26 can- 
in what a contemptible light muſt all theſe lines, redoubts, days. 9 
and batteries The braſs pieces were taken iu the rout 
of the 27th. From that day therefore to the zoth, a great 
army, with forty pieces of artillery, beſide their field equipage, 

a carrying many hundred guns, are all ſtop- 
ped in the full career 22 and kept in awe for three days 
together, by lines, redoubts and batteries of three miles extent, 
containing all of them put together only &wenty-fix pieces of 
iron orduance. 

All theſe various movements, neceſſarily attending the retreat The rebeis move 
and embarkation of ten or twelve thouſand men, with the beſt off without in- 
part of their cannon, baggage and ſtores, were performed with- erruption. 
out any the leaſt interruption from either 4 or fleet, which 
lay ſo near: „ night of a full _ 
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If Lord Howe I da not however put the dilemma. Either the ſhips, on one 
cone not ipter- of the foregoing days. could have puſhed up beyond the ferry, 
St; 3 . and ted that vult tranſportation ; or, they could not; becauſe 
permitted them I ſuppoſe, that the batterics on the to ſhores, and on Governor's 
do etcape. Iiland, rendered it impracticable. But then the General could 

not but know this. And the publie might have expected that 
p he would have preſſed the enemy fo much the more, and 
Aterica eſtah- given them no time to eſcape from him at land 5 fince he knew 
nent under be could not intercept their paſſage at fea. The nation ſurely 
a. H. 54,000 need not repent the baving put this gentleman at the head of an 
3 59 American effabliſhment for fifty- four thouſand troops, attended 

; with ninety-lix ſhips of war. 


LETTER from NEW YORK. 


December 10th, 1777. 
Burgau: . ruin Tf you was in this town, you would be ſurprized to find the 
anus Gen. Homes fo unpopular ; they have been fo here all this campaign. 


_ The total lots of General Burgoyne's army can only be imputed 
to them. 
Wia diviſi= By thistime, to poſſeſs the lakes and the North River, 


0% ot Amerc2- and, by that means 5 ſeperate the — = King, In colo- 
nies, ſeems to have been the expectation ing, Miniſtry, 
Parliament, and the nation. 

Had General Howe gone up the North River, inſtead of 
acting to the Southward,that line of ſcperation would have been 
formed in July ; General Burgoyne's army would have been 
ſaved, both armies, conjunctly or ſeparately, might have 
ated againſt New England, which would have been ſtriking 
at the heart of the rebellion. 

Man co cory. it. Had this been done in December, the rebel inhabitants of 
Connecticut muſt have taken ſhelter in Maſſachuſſets and New 
Hampſhire, and there they muſt have all ſtarved or ſubmitted 
in the ſpace of a few months, as thoſe provinces never yet main- 
tained their own inhabitants. 

All this might have been done; admitting, however impro- 
bable, that Wathingon had forced our poſts on the North 
River, and paſſed it, which is not likely he could do, not 

having boats, and having beth our armies and ſhipping oppoſed 
to him. 

Suppofing therefore, as the moſt probable caſe, that he 
couid not paſs the North Kiver, he muſt either remain a tame 
lpcctator of the conqueſt of New England, or attack Staten 
Iſland; for New York he could not approach without paſſin 
the 1 pe PE That 1fland might cakly have been detended 
as very ſtrong ions may be taken on it, it is greatly pro- 
tected by the flipping, ard the poſts there could eatily be rein- 
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forced and ſupported. Befides, Waſhington, in attempting the 


North River, might, in the courſe of the campaign, have 

en, General Howe an opportunity of attacking him with 

cceſs. 

General Howe might then hare either conquered or deſtroyed 
Connecticut, and then the reſt of the northern rebel colonies, 
mult either have ſtarved, or ſued for pardon. The conquett 
of the Southern provinces, would the year enfuing, have fol-, 
lowed of courſe. 

Now all the bufinefs is to begin over again on our part, under 
infinite difadvantages, the defeat and capture of General 
ew 4 ys army having raiſed the infolence of the rebels to the 
highel 12 and they now boaſt that they are invincible. 

In fact General Howe's round about voyage to Philadelphia, Yorage to the 
and turning his back on the very place where he ought to have fourhward con- 
acted, has done more to ſtrengthen rebellion than all the firms rebellion. 

Committees and Congreſſes among the rebels, and their confe- 
deratcs at home. | 

General Howe in his retreat from the Jerſeys, in his embar- $.crifices the 
kation, in his ſtay on board the trenſports, before he ſailed, in Canada army. 
his voyage to the mouth of the Delaware, wherg he played at bo- 
peep with the rebels, and, in his circumbendibus to Cheſapeak 
, expended near three months of the fineittime of the cam- 

gn; and all this to go out of his way, to deſert his real 
— and to leave Burgoyne, with 6000 regulars, to fall a 

There never was 2 campaign ſo injudicioufly conducted. By 

ing up Cheſapeak, and marching tothe Delaware, he was un- 

% the neceſſity of ſending his itore ſhips and tranſports round 

again to the Delaware, to meet him, and there the troops were 
nearly ſtarved, as well as the inhabitants that remained in Phila- 

delphia; the rebel craft and frigates, under the protection of 
Mud Ifland and Red Bank, cutting off his communication by 
water, with the fleet, for more than two months. 

In ſhort, except the mere matter of fighting, and his victories A Succeſſion of 
have never yet amounted to any thing, the rebels taking poſt on bluuders. 
the next hill, and defying him, all his campaigns exhibit only 
a ſucceſſion of blunders. 

He defcated Waſhington at Brandywine, but was himſelf ſur- Muſgrave fare: 
priſed at German Town, during a thick fog, and the confequen- Howe's army. 
ces might have been fatal, had notLientenant Cuinnel Muſgrave, 
with fix companies of the 49th regiment, made a ſurpriſing ſtand 
ina ſtone-houſe ; this gave time for our line to advance and repulſe 
the enemy. Fifty-twomen lay dead round the hoaſe, four of them 
on the ſteps of the door. The rebels had time to bring five 
pieces of cannon againſt it, but, fortunately for us, it was cannon 
proof, none of the ſhot entering but at the windows. 

After this, the ants br coma in an attack on Red 

2 Bank 
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Loſs of the Heſ. Bank, with 22 officers, and 377 men, killed and wounded. The 
fans at R. Bank. gallant Col. Donop. the beſt officer of the Heſſians, was mortal 
wounded ; two Heſſian grenadiers, attempting to carry him of, 
were ſhot dead under him, and he was left, his own defire. 
He died about eight days after, on the 2grh of October, and was 
interred by the rebels, with military honours. 
Ger. II's ſaying Let General Howe's ſuccefles on the Deleware be ever ſo great, 
on the lots of they will never ſufficiently apologize for the deſertion of our 
Burgvyne. army from Canada, by his going to the Southward, and ſpending 
almoſt a whole campaign at ſea, and within fight of the ſteeples 
of Philadelphia. His infignificantly ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, 
when he heard of General Bu oyne's diſaſter, and ſaying, with 
an air of indifference, © Well, it will only make 4 war laſt 
another campaign, will not be conſidered by his ſuperiors, and 
the nation, as a proper vindication of his own conduct. | 
Clinton's weak General Clinton made a weak effort to aſſiſt General Bu 
effort. by goipg up the North River, but too late to be of any ſervice. 
He and his friends indeed ſay, that his not going ſooner was 
want of leave from General Howe; that he ſent to the Delaware 
three times for leave to make a puſh up the North River: that 
General Howe's anſwer to the ueſt was, To mind his 
former orders; to the ſecond, that he would think of it; to 
He ſhould the third, that © the trial might be made, but he thought it 
— gene ur a would be of no ſervice.” The fact is, he might have gone up 
indead of carte the River a month ſooner than he did, without the parade of 


inſtead of catt! - - - - 
— "with ſending three times to Pennſylvania ; but that time was ſpent in 


4200 mon. going with three ſeparate youu into the Jerſeys a cattle-hunt- 
ing. In the cattle explaits he never thought of ſending for leave. 

Imprudence of The ipjudicious conduct of General Tryon, formerly Gov. 
Tryon. Tryon, has been of infinite prejudice to the cauſe of the Mo- 
ther Country. On the firſt arrival of the army here, he fol- 

lowed the army whereever it marched, adminiſtering oaths of 

allegiance to the inhabitants. Theſe oaths were ily taken; 

and from the Gazettes we find, that the Governor did not 

loſe ſuch a favourable opportunity of puffing off his affiduity. 

As the army did not remain long in one 1 the rebels again 

took — and barbarouſly murdered ſeveral of Governor 

Tryon's converts, forced others to join the rebel army, and 

plundered the effects of all who refuſed. This, has in a great 

meaſure, deterred even the moſt loyal ſubjects from taking 

| the oaths till they find they are to be protected. 

A theufand re- In General Clinton's excurfion up the North River, near 
Eruits lot. a thouſand ſtout fellows came to claim the benefit of their pro- 
clamation, and propoſed to enliſt in the new corps; but General 

Tryon, who never let flip any opportunity of ing con: 

ſequential, immediately aſſembled them together, pronounced 

a pompous ſpeech to tem, and tendered the oath to them with 

much formality. The country folks * 
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22 and then having got their protections in their poc- 
ets, they thought it beſt to return home to their own habita- 
tions, till his Ar had conquered the rebels. In 
this manner were fo many able-bodied recruits loſt. 

General Tryon takes another method to convert the rebels; Sends ſermons 
he ſends out officers with flags of truce, loaded with ſermons, to convert the 
to diſtribute among them. The Chief Prieſt of the Moorfields ebels. 
Tabernacle could do no more. With theſe ſermons, the rebels 
light their tobacco pipes, or expend them in other neceſſary 
uſes. 

It is univerſally felt, that our native are far ſuperior Why ournative 
to any other for the war carried on here. foreign troops 552915 are ſupe- 
may be as good as them in Germany, but they are not ſo here. WES 
This may eafily be accounted for on the principles of human 
nature; our men, in fighting for their country, feel an interett, 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs or actuate foreign troops; 
and on that account, they attack with more alacrity, and refit 
with more firmneſs. It has been the policy of the rebels, 
always when unity offered, to attack the foreigners in 
preference to Britiſh ; as on them they found, by experi- 1. 
ence, they could more readily make an impreſſion. This was 7 
ſtrongly verified in General Burgoync's — engagements. 
The Heſſian Grenadiers are noble troops, aud form an exception 
to theſe obſervations in ſome degree. 

FT .. the reaſons * given, we do not = any more 

ign in this country, unleſs it ſhou ought 

2 out — ; who as they would fighe for 

their own Prince, may naturally be ſuppoſed to feel a ſtronger 

intereſt than thoſe who are only influenced by pay and military 
renown. 

But if Howe is to waſte the national ſtrength in campaigning, 
to no manner of purpoſe on the Delaware, the Englith nation 
had better give up the point at once, than ſacrifice ſs many 
thouſands of brave men, merely to pamper his fully. 

Such a man as Lord Percy, who would have followed the La. 
true intcreſt of his country, without jealouſy or envy, would have done more 
have done more laſt June and July, by going up the North 1 
River, than General Howe has done in threc campaigns, or is | in © 
likely to do in three more, unleſs he is better inſtructed or 
changes his plan of operations. | 

Next campaign, Howe, if he ſhould ſtill command here, 
and ſhould be ſo obſtinate as to continue on the Delaware and 
its environs, will draw out the war till the Engliſh are wen- 


Ned out. 


Even ſhould he be victorious in that quarter, his victories North River & 
will not be of any ſervice, as Waſhington can always be ſup» Fakes the key 
both from the Northern and from the So:uthera Colonies, America. 


t is preſenting himſclf io the rcbels, where they are moſt im- 
Preg> 
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pregnable; and where they can concentre all their forces and 
all their reſources, and where victory itſelf can bring no other 
advantage with it to him, but poſſeſſion of the field of battle. 
No line of ſeparation between the Southern and Northern re- 
bels can be formed from the Delaware. The North River, 
and the Lakes George and Champlain, form the key of Ame- 
Wwe unfit or rica. If General Howe went to the Delaware out of igno- 
unworthy his rance, he is unfit for the command; if he went out of any 
command-. other motive, he is unworthy of it. If he is continued here, 
he will either remain on the Dclaware, expending the blood 
and treaſure of the nation to no purpoſe, or he will move to 
the Northward, leaving a garriſon in it, and not lefs than 
to, ooo will protect it; or he will abandon it altogether, which 
is hardly to be expected, as that would be confeſſing in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the futility of his former operations. By 
Putility of his this you ſee, he has only a choice of difficulties, if he ſupports 
operations ruin- his great conqueſt of Philadelphia, or diſgrace if he deſerts it. 
CO In deſerting the northern army, he has inextricably ruined 
Dis py — himſelf, he has no choice left but to reſign; and his character, 
as a great officer, is gone for ever. Beſides, in a fortnight from 
this, it is probuble he will be frozen up for two months; ſo 
that we are not likely to hear any thing of him, or the 
army under his command, till the month of March next year. 
The Delaware generally freezes about the beginning of the 
year, and the ice, for the moſt part, renders the navigation im- 
practicable, or very dangerous, till ſometime in March. The 
pun here have no hopes from our preſent commanders ; they 
ave been ſufficiently tried; the only ex tion left us is, 
that better men next campaigu will purſue » meaſures, 
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December 16th, 1777. 

Gen, Howe's Tt is an unanimous ſentiment here, that our misfortunes this 

miſconduct. campaign have ariſen, not ſo much from the genius and valour 
of the rebels, as from the miſconduct of a certain perſon. 

Our Commander in chief ſeems not to have knawn, or to 
have forgotten, that there was ſuch a thing as the North River; 
and that General Burgoyne, with his ſmall army, would want 
ſupport in his attempt to penetrate to Albany; as the inh:abi- 
rants of that country were the moſt rugged and hardy, and the 
beſt accuſtomed to arms, of any of the Northern rebels. 

If General Howe had been fo happy for himſclf and his 
country as to have moved up the North River, inſtead of going 
to ſea in the middle of the Campaign, all America could not 
have prevented the junction of our two armics; and that of 


General Burgoyuc's would have been ſaved; aud a r 
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of communication from St. Lawrence to New York would have 
been formed by the lakes and poſts on the North River, divid- 
ing the northern from the ſouthern ——_— Had this been 
done, the rebellion would have been half over, eveu without a 
battle. But ſome people ſeem never to have looked at the map 
of America ; or, it they did, they have proved to us they did 
not underſtand it. 

Since Philadelphia was taken, General Howe has never bcen 
able to get out of fight of it; and the whole campaign appe 
to have been ſpent in taking that ſingle town, which it ſh, — 
will coſt us an army to defend. 

In truth, merely through miſconduct, inſtead of our - 
ed ſucceſſes, we have met with nothing but misfortune and dif- 


e. 

The deſerting Burgoyne has loſt us 10,000 men and upwards, Coſt of 10, 
in regular troops, Canadians, and Indians, and in loyal ſub- men. 
jects adjoining to Albany and the Lakes; and the glorious ac- 
quiſition of Philadelphia, will coſt us a garriſon of 10,000 more, * 
ualeſs General Howe, while this rebellion laſts, means to pro- : 
tect that darling conqueſt with his whole army. p 

Whereas, if the communication had been formed by ſecuring a geartages of 
the North River and the Lakes, the operations of our army to acting on the 
the northward would have covered New York, Long Ifland, North River. 
and Rhode Illand, which would have enabled General Howe to 
take the field with at leaſt 10, ooo men more than he has been 
able to do in Pennſylvania. 

In that cafe he would only have had the northern rebels to 
contend with; for Waſhington could not have paſſed the North 
River while the Eagern Banks were defendcd by our poſts, and 
the whole river occupied by our armed ſhips, floating batteries, 
gun boats, and other craft. Then the taking of Connecticut, 

a ſinall but fertile colony, and the ſtorehouſe of New England, 

would have enſured the conquett of the northern colonies. They 

muit have thrown down their arms or ſtarved; for I cannot 

ſuppoſe, that a body of militia could have defeated an Engliſh 

regular army, amounting at leaſt to thirty thoufand men, and 

as well appointed in every refpect, as any army that ever took 

the field; and the men of that army, rouſed to the higheſt pitch 

of enthuſiaſin in the cauſe of Old England, and inſpired with 

indignation againit the rebels, for their multiplied acts of 

treachery and barbarity, But the ſpirit, the vigour, and the 

— of mny 4 our brave * 3 the main army, have 

been loit by purſuing the moſt ill ad viſed meaſures, the carry- ue reverſe 
ing on the — from the Cheſapeak bay and Philadelphia, the Se nm gg 
places in which the rebels can bring their whole force againſt 

us, and where all the advantages we ray gain can avail us no- 
thing further than keepiug poſſeſſon ot the ground on which 
our army encamps. * 


of 
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In fact, there is not a common ſoldier in the army but knows; 
that deſerting the North River loſt Burgoyne and his army; 
that his being fought down has given the rebels tenfold confi- 
dence, and thrown a gloom over the aſpect of our affairs in 
America. 
The errors of laſt campaign are now conſidered as 
pw before our eyes the groſs and mortifying blunders of the 
ent. 
Corfiderce in Pede anticipate here the aſtoniſhment and depreffion, the ela- 
the Miniſter for morous lamentations, the bitter complaints, and the general 
Ameres. incigriation, that will ſucceſſively ariſe at home; but we repoſe 
the greateſt confidence in the ſteadineſs of the miniſtry, and in 
the vigour and abilities of the noble lord at the head of the A- 
merican department. 
Or the defenfive I have not time, and befides it would be tedious, to mention 
til! ſtrongly re- all our expectations. I ſhall only fay, that till reinforcements 
inforced. are ſent us, our operations in this country are likely to be for 
the moſt part defenfive ; and the ſucceſs of our future meaſures 
will greatly depend on the military genius who is to conduct us 
next campaign. 
Advice to repeal Our loſſes this campaign will greatly animate ion and 
Habeas Corpus the rebel Partizans in England; and we expect to ſee little elſe 
„ in the London prints, than eroakings of the downfal of England 
mitted in Eng. and the triumph of America. It would not be an unadviſable 
meaſure to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus act, with reſpect to trea- 
ſons committed in England ; that would go a great way towards 
uniting you at home. 
Rebels will de- General Burgoyne, with the wreck of his ſmall army, has 
tain Burgoyne's heen ſome time near Boſton, between Charleſtown neck and 
— Cambridge. Our tranſports are now at Rhode Ifland with an 
intent to take them on board. I ſincerely wiſh them all em- 
barked, for I am much afraid the rebels will make uſe of fome 
ſubterfuge to detain them. 
The more one reflects on the manner this campaign has been 
conducted, the more one is aſtoniſhed. If the intention is to 
War to conquer conquer a country, there is an abſolute neceſſity for occupying 
Amt c. the principal paſſes; more eſpecially if that country is exten- 
five, and the inhabitants numerous. In doing this you divide 
the forces and reſources of the enemy, and, as I have already 
remarked, you may beat them in detail. 

Now the grand paſs in Britiſh America is the North River, 
and the Lake's George and Champlain, which muſt be poſſeſ- 
ſed if there is a ſerious intention to bring this rebellion to a 
ſpeedy concluſion. 

But if you would rather have a ten years war, and a hundred 
millions additional debt, then you may continue to indulge 
Gencral Howe or any other General, who may ſucceed him, 
in amuſing himſelf and the army with a fea voyage in = 
| mid 
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middle of the campaign, and in leaving whatever armies you 
may ſend via Canada, to be ſwallowed up by the New England 


men. 

It is not any apology to the nation, in General Howe and his 
friends ſaying, that thought himſelf ſtrong enough; 
his duty, if he underſtood any thing of his profeſſion, was to be 
on the North River, and not to ſpend the campaign and waſte 
2988 „in a part of the country where even his victories 
are u 


If any thing effective is intended next campaign, the war Muſt bring the 
muſt be brought back to the North River. Atter occupying war on the 
that with ſhipping and ſmall craft, and poſſefſing fome of the North River, 

po 


on its banks with troops, you may then ca 
your whole force into New England, which mt not refiſt a 
vigorous campaign, or allowing it did, however im le, 
the reduction of ConneQicut would ſtarve the reſt of that coun- 
try into ſubmiſſion : you then have only the ſouthern colonies 
to ſubdue : they would not make a deſperate reſiſtance after the 
ueſt of their northern friends. | 

If General Howe intends to keep Philadelphia, which has 
coſt him a whole campaign, and the nation 14,c00 men, includ- 
ing Burgoyne's army, and the killed and wounded, fick and 
dead of his own army, he muſt either remain near it himſelf, or 
leave a ſmall army to defend it. If he remains near it, I can- 
not comprebend ——_— » > >; © cn _] 
conjecture how he is to march forward, as Waſhington is only 
do cn miles from him, ſo ſtrongly poſted that he does not 
chuſe to attack him. It is true he may, by croffing the Dela- 
ware on his right, return again to the or, on his left 
he may paſs into Maryland; but in either of theſe Provinces, 
after having patroled the country, with Waſhington at his 


le world again by another fea tri 
Whichever of theſe methods is len, a> way net ts 
left at Philadelphia, fo that our conqueit becomes a burthen ; 
for the troops required to garriſon that fingle town, would have 
the communication on the North River, which would 
— and gone a great way to quell the re- 
You ſee I do not preſume to think he will abandon Philadel- 
phia; as that might ſubject him to be aſked, why he ſpent ſo 
much time, men, and money to take it? 


Jannary 1h, 1778. 
I ſuppoſe that Lord Howe has a Rhode Ifland by 
this tune, He has failed 9 quarter, on purpoſe ate 


heels, he will do no good without coming to a battle and gain- Gen. Howe's 
ing a deciſive victory, unleſs he ſhould chuſe to ſurpriſe the ©lcmma. 
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Rebels will keep dite if he can, the embarkation of General Burgoyne's troops. 
Burge; ne. I am much afraid the rebels will invent ſome ſcheme to detain 
them altogcther. 
Our gallant commander has expended at leaſt 14,000 men this 
campaign ; and to conſole us for that lots, has had the honour 
of inting Mr. Galloway, formerly one of the rebel Con- 
efs, ſole ſuperintendant ot the port of Philadelphia. Perhaps 
duch a grand ſtroke, and the pleaſure of reading his letters, mi- 
xlortiñc at ion & nutely diſplaying his retreat through the Jerſeys, which made 
reſentment of our brave fellows almoſt gnaw their own fleſh out of rage, may 
the army on alſo confole you. By God, had you feen our common men, 
tipping _ when they ferried them over to Staten Iſland, they would have 
fourhars, ſtruck you with ſuch a com N of mortification and 
reſentment, as would have left a laſting im . 
It took the nation till the third year of this rebellion, to place 
a body of troops in this country ſutficient to conquer it; the in- 
tent of ſending Burgoyne to Canada, was for no other end than 
to penetrate by the way of the Lakes, while General Howe 
went up the North River ; yet the moment that this is brought 
within our view, Howe, as it afraid of joining Burgoyne, turns 
tail, goes to ſea, and deſerts the very buſineſs upon which the 
whole nation was intent. 
Genera! 4ifatiſ- There is a general diſſatisfaction here and at wha woes — 
faction. All the territory we poſſeſs in Pennſylvania, is the point of land 

formed by the confluence of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, 
Howr's conqueſt — nearly ſive miles in length, by two in breadth. The 
1777, five miles town 1 is included. This, and the ground on which our 
by two. army encamps, are the ſum of our conqueſts this year. 

You will obſerve, that your humble ſervant does not deſpair 
of the Commonwealth. whining and deſpondence are 
inexcuſable, when the times demand firmneſs and vigour, In 
defiance of ill conduct and the times, were you to ſee us ſome- 
times you would laugh heartily ; in our barrack the army liſt 
is produced, more than once a day, to conjecture upon a com- 
mander in chicf ; for we no longer look for one in America, 
fince Burgoyne is in the hands of the enemy. 


LETTER from NEW YORK. 


May, Nr 1778. 

General Clinton ſailed for Philadelphia the firſt of this month 
to ſucceed General Howe in the command of our army. Our 
firuation is ſuch at Philadelphia, that we ought not to think of 
any decifive action in that quarter. General Clinton indeed 
may very eafily, and it would be a credit to our arms, march 
acroſs the Je to New York, and reunite all our forces, in 
readineſs to act as the exigency of our affairs may require; but 
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if he ſhould retire by ſea, it muſt give the rebels addirional con- 
fidence, and be a proof either of the weakneſs of the army, or 
the imbecility of our new commander. There never was, ſince 
the exiſtence of time, an army more ardent for battle than ours 
now in America; they only want to be led on, to prove that 
they will conquer or die for their country ; they think that the 
eonceſſions lately made at home to the rebels, ariſe from a want Army op'n'ons 
of confidence in them, which irritates them exceedingly. They — towe's 
ſay they have often been preſented to the enemy ;—have ſome- "ue 
times been permitted to attack them ;—but never have been led 
to follow their victory with effect. They have had a foldier, but 
not a General. 

General Howe's dependents here ſay, that he had his plan of 

tions from home, and that he was not to deviate from the 

orders ſent him. Theſe gentlemen hare been cafily confuted by 
reading to them tae following paragraph of General Howe's 
own letter, dated June zd 14577. The campaign will now His plan: proved 
„ immediately take place in the Jerſeys; and I ſha}l proceed his «wa by lis 
nas occurrences may arſe, according to the plan made taoton leurs. 
4 to your Lordſhip in my former diſpatches.” This extract 
always filences them; it proves that he formed the plan of the 
campaign 1777, and only deigned to communicate it to Admi- 
niſtratio 


n. 

Another circumſtance 6ught not to be forgot: he complain- His excuſe for 
ed in the ſame letter of the camp equipage not arriving till the dot opening 
24th of May; and his letter would lead us to conceive it had gn 1727 
retarded the opening of the campaign. After this, the army Falid. POTN 
was marched up to Waſhington's entrenchments in the Jerſevz, 
and marched back again, and embarked for Philadelphia by the 
romantic navigation of Cheſapeak bay, The camp equipage a 
moſt certainly carried on board the ſhips, but it was not landed 
with the troops at the head of the Elke, but ſent round by fea to 
the Delaware, in which river it remained till the end of the 
campaign. It would appear that the commander, as his own 
letter ſtates it, was relieved from much anxiety by the arrival of 
— + 4 but that when it did arrive, he did not think pro- 
per to uſe it for the accommodation of the 

If General Howe had acted wich vigour, and in ceacert with Injudicious con- 
the Canada army, all the force of the rebels could not have with; duct. 
ſtood them. Inſtead of that he ſubdivided our forces, leaving 
Burgoyne with 6000 men to attack a country inhabited by near 
a million of le; and with 18 or 20,000 men went a ſum- 
mer voyage Ck to land in a country, and take a town, 
which he never durtt, or never thought proper to quit for more 
than one days march. If all theſe forces had been properly 
combined the rebellion would by this time have been over. 

Indeed there is no military man who underſtood any thing of 
bis buſineſs, but forckuv inevitable deſtruction to the cauſe and 
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Deſpondence on of his country, whenever it was firſt whiſpered that the 
— - Wy * — troops — bound to the ſouthward. For ſome time 
at New Vork we were at a loſs for their deſtination, as pilots 
one day were ſhipped for the northward, and another day for 
the ſouthward, and ail carried off in the fleet. As ſoon as their 
plan tranſpired, an univerſal deſpondence among the loyal A- 
mericans took place; men of moderation were filent and looked 
ſtupiſied; and men of- vigour and penetration, expreſſed their 
doubts, ſorrou, contempt, and abhorrence, juſt as the circum- 
{tances of things preſent-d themſelves. 
Tune honove & If General Howe had carried the war up Hudſon's river, he 
glory he loit, would have ſaved Burgoyne's army, cruſhed the rebellion, and 
re-eſtabliſhed our tottering empire: for himſelf he would 
hare gained immortal glory. His grateful country would have 
covered him with honours, and our lateſt poſterity would have 
revered his memory. But —__—_ tor us, we have ſeen in 
art, and are likely to continue to ſee, the melancholy reverſe 
of all this. Yet amidſt the diſtreffes ot our country, one cannot 
help lamenting the fate of that man, whoſe very heart muit be 
rent, when he reflects on the honour and glory that awaited 
him, but have now ſor ever paſſed away. 


LETTER from NEW YORK, 


May 17th, 1778. 

The great line of ill conduct in this quarter, you muſt have 
already felt at home. By the moſt injudicious diviſion of our 
forces in America, thc caufe of England has, for the preſent, 
been ruined. With an army ſufficient for the ueſt of 
this country, General Howe, inſtead of going up the Hudſon, 
left one third of his army to garriſon New York, and with 

Gen. Howe in the reſt went to Philadelphia, to perambulate its environs dur- 

Philadelphia, ing moſt part of the campaign, and then compoſedly took up 
his winter quarters in that town ; whilſt Waſhington, with not 
more than 7<co men, ſtationed himſelf at Valley Forge, only 
twenty-four miles diſtant, and was till in the fame poſition by 
the laſt accounts which arrived here only a day or two ago. 

Blocked up by Every body in this place, and at Philadelphia, are in amaze- 

— — da ment that 7000 raw troops, ſpeaking comparatively with our 

troops. own, and theſe raw troops half naked, ſhou!d block up a ve- 
teran army double their number. 

You have atked me in more than one letter, what were our 
reaſons for going to the ſouthward at the very time that our 
northern army was approaching the head of the Hudſon ? 
This is as incomprehenfible to us as it is to you; for we ſee 
the King's inſtructions to General Burgoyne, and Colonel St. 
F 

* 
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were never to loſe ſight of a junction with General Howe, Mis conduct ap- 

which of courſe implies, that he was either to favour their parently contra» 
approach by moving up the Hudſon, or by attacking Waſh- Y to his iur. 
ington in the Jerſeys early in the ſpring, or ſummer ; at leaſt 
binder him from detaching any of the continental troops to 
reinforce the northern rebel militia. This I aver is evident from 
the inſtructions which have been lately pri in this town. 2 

At this critical juncture, their two Excellencies go to ſea Rebels ridicule 
with the whole fleet and grand army, leaving our northern, him for giving 
or Burgoyne's army to periſh for want of that ſu which them Bur- 
his Majeſty and Adminiſtration, and the nation had undoubted- enge ar- 
ly ordered, and expected would be given them. The rebels, 
who are not deficient in penetration, laugh, and 72 + Your 
General, by his movements, made us a preſent of 's 
army and left us alſo a greater one in New York, if we 
had muſtered force enough to take it. 


Suppoling that Waſhington had any genius, God knows, he 
had no occaſion to exert it againſt us; our folly, ignorance, 
or envy, did every thing for him ! 

It was A ble, in the whole . America, to fix — * 
Aa more diſadvantageous ſpot than Philadelphia to carry on the nour loſt. 
war from. That — ſoon as — 2 have been a- 
bandoned, or protected by the whole army. Indeed, the going 
there, and the covering it, have loſt us a campaign, our 
northern army, ſome thouſands of our ſouthern army, and 
what is infinitely more to be regretted, our national honour. 

It is a mercy, a ſaving grace to the General that you have 
recalled him ; for he never ſeemed inclined to abandon his 
charming conqueſt, He and his army, his brother and his 
fleet, have done little elſe for the toll poor of ight or nine 

months, than hover round it, forming the great Mr. Gallo- 


way's ſatellites, 
You will obſerve that the reaſons againſt carrying on the war Imprudenee in 
from Philadelphia were numerous: by going there, our army voyage ſfouthw. 
was divided; New York with an immenſity of King's ſtores, and 
other valuable property endangered ; our northern army con- 
figned to deſtruction ; Philadelphia, a town which not 
be kept without an army ; that country juſt in the centre of 
the rebel provinces could be equally ſupported by the northern, 
and ſouthern rebels, and of ſuch a nature, that no commanding 
poſt could be taken, either to divide, or over-awe the enemy ; 
the river a long, and dangerous navigation, full of ſhoals, and 
ſubject to freeze in the winter; ſo that our fleet muſt either 
remain blocked up in the winter by the ice, or ſeparate from the 
army, by moving off before the cold ſet in; and, the rebels 
in poſſeſſion of both ſhores, could, from their various harbours, 
act with the greateſt proſpect of ſuccets againſt our merchant- 
ſhips, and tranſports, either going up, or coming down. 5 
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On the contrary, by acting on the Hudſon, our army remained 
in full force ; Gen. Howe could have begun the campaign with at 
leaſt booo more troops; his operations to the northward and his 
poſſeſſing the Hudſon, covering all our , he would have cut 
the rebel country in two; againſt either half of which Bur- 
goyne and he united, might in the enſuing campaign have car- 
ried on the war; he would have ſaved Engliſhmen from the great- 
eſt and moſt mortifying diſgrace that ever befel them as a nation, 
and he himſelf would have been the greateſt man in our annals 
de would have acquired immortal glory. 

How the voyage to Philadelphia came to be undertaken, a 
movement ſo contrary to common ſenſe, to the general judg- 
ment of the moſt intelligent people here, to the moſt obvious 
rules of war, and apparently contrary to expreſs inſtructions 
from home, and at the firſt glance ſo evidently ruinous to the 
cauſe of England in America, 1s a queſtion, which, I believe, 
therr two excellencies only, can explain. 

Lord Howe certainly came out with the moſt compleat idea 
of his own weight, and importance : it cannot be doubted, that, 
on his arrival here, he imagined that condeſcenſions from him 
would far outweigh any exertion of our national ſtrength, 
But we are now confident, he is recovered from that idea: he 
certainly had a great predĩlection for the Americans; his bro- 
ther's monument in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the expence of 
New-England, it is ſuppoſed, led him to belieye, that all America 
reverenced himſelf, and would gather round him as their ſole 
mediator. But Franklin who wt made a tool of himin England, 
as well as of many others, ſoon convinced him of his want of 


im . 

| The following circumſtances may give you fome notion of 

the ſituation of the refugees here, You muſt underſtand, by 

refugees, the gentlemen who have been driven off, on account of 

their uniform attachment to government; not your rebels, who 

came in upon proclamation, to regain their eſtares, that were in 
of the King's army. 

A number of refugees, long ſettled in the ſouthern colonies, 
and moſtly Engliſhmen, who had been * of the greateſt 
1411 appked to his _—_ oy 
marque, to cruize againſt the is; but he fternly replied, 
„Will you never have done with oppreſſing thefe poor people? 
will you never give them an opportuni ſeeing their error? 
This was the anſwer of the ng's dmiral to _—_ , = 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, whom theſe le (as his Lor 
thip A = vat had treated moſt 3: ala 4 had baniſhed 
trom their habitations, and ſequeſtered their eſtates, in order to 
carry on the preſent rebellious war, This conduct, howerer, 
could not —— letters of marque hare been fince granted. I 
do not give this as a fecret ; it has long publickly talked af 
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here. The gentlemen who received ſuch a rebuff, you may be 

ſure, were not filent on the occaſion. 1 8 4 
His Lordſhip's error is, in thinking himſe to An excellent 

every thing. We Jo not know that he — expe with any moral character. 

perſon but his brother. Their meaſures, therefore, are purely 

their own. In making him a politician, they have put him 

quite out of his latitude, Yet after all, as a man, he is deſerved- 

ly eſteemed. His moral character is unimpeachable in every 

reſpect: he is quite the contraſt to a certain perſon; and, in 

the naval line, he has not a ſuperior. The braveſt man could 

not wiſh for a more able, or more gallant commander. 


In ſome inſtances we have not been remarkable for our good Vanity of Try 
conduct in this neighbourhood. Governor, now Gen. Tryon, 
who is the pink of politeneſs, and the quinteſſence of vanity, 
choſe to diſtinguiſh himſelf by petitioning that the Provincials 
under his command ſhould occupy the out-poſts at Kings- 
bridge; he had his wiſh for a long time, by which we loft 
numbers of our beſt recruits. The man is generous, perfectly 
good-natured, and no doubt brave ; but weak and vain to an ex- 
treme degree. You ſhould keep ſuch le at home, they are 


excellent for a court parade, —I wifh Mrs. Tryon would ſend for 
hi 


Im. 

I have not entered on the ſcenes of diſſipation and gaming Hints on gam= 
that have been practiſed and countenanced, or, as the General's ing & the ladies. 
friends correct us, * permitted.” I have drawn a curtain a- 
round wanton wives and daughters ; for a public man ought to 
ſtand or fall by his public actions; if theſe are right, we may 
ſmile at his private amuſements ; beſides my reſpect for the la- 
dies will not permit me to enter on this ſubject, though a rich 
one; and yet it is a tempting ſtory—ſo animating—ſo 
that I muſt drop the pen to preſerve my own principlos. 


LETTER from NEW YORK. 


May 18th, 1778. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the rebels triumph greatly in Howe's defici» 
baffling Howe's army, at Philadelphia; but that ought not cnc 
to make us deſpair; for, if his bad generalſhip divided our for- 
ces, inſtead of combining them, by which we tuffered the loſs of 
Burgoyne, and had our grand army pent up in Philadelphia; 
that is no evidence of our weakneſs, or the rebels ſtrength, but 
fimply a proof of Howe's deficiency in military knowledge ; who 
deſerted our northern army, which was co-operating with him, 
and failed to a town that took his whole army to guard it. 

You muit conquer the rebels, and bring them back to their al- We have no al- 


legiance. You have no other alternative but vic 


tory or deſtrue- ternative but 
tion. I make no doubt, but many of the people of property r or run. 
among them, would be glad to come to an accommodation, as 


the 
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the burden of maintaining the rebellion falls chiefly to their 

ſhare ; but the rabble, of which the army is moſtly compoſed, 

| having all the power in their own hands, muſt be beat before 
I wee grant in- any thing like a ſubmiſſion can take place. Your own ſafety, 
dependency. and exiſtence, as a nation, will-not allow you to deſert this bufi- 
neſs, were you fo inclined. If you was to adopt Dean Tucker's 

plan, and grant them independency, you would commit an act 

of political ſuicide. You ought to be ſufficiently convinced, 

that no tye can bind the rebels but force. You would ſoon loſe 

We wal loſe your Newfoundland fiſhery, or be under the neceſſity of enter- 
Newtoundland. ing into a new war for its protection; you then would have all 
20 Wes de work to begin again, under infinite diſadvan + Your 
— Weſt-India Iſlands would ſoon follow; Nature herſelf ſeems to 
have attached them to the American continent, and, whoever 
fles this country, muſt eventually command the iſlands. 
rance, though ſhe now ſupplies the rebels, may have cauſe 
in future to curſe her folly. Ie is neither the intereſt of France, 
nor Spain, to enable the colonies to ſhake off their dependance on 
Britain ; but I do not fay it 1s not their intereſt to weaken us by 
* up the ferment. If your European politicians were as 
wiſe as they ought to be, they would have foreſeen, that the 
Freebooters of the United States of America, would be infinite- 
by more formidable, than thoſe of the petty ſtates of Africa. 
the commercial ſtates are deeply intereſted in this buſineſs. 
Suppoſing the Americans independent, and that they ſhould 
think proper to ſeize the Dutch ſhips, or the French, or the 
iſh, or the Portu „what remedy could any of thoſe 
powers have ? I con none of them would fit out fleets 
and armies, and ſend them ſo far as this to the weſtward. —But 
ight appoint convoys That is true—yet the Amaricans, 
when left to themſelves, will ſoon have a fleet equal to any of 

the above ſtates. In fact they could enrich themſelves alter- 

nately with the plunder of every mercantile nation in Europe, 

without any of thoſe nations being able to do them a material 

injury, or obtain any adequate ſatisfaction. Such will be the 

blefſed effects of American independency to all the European 

To Britain in commercial ſtates. A more ruinous circumſtance however a- 
particular. waits Great Britain : America is a rich, fertile, healthy coun- 


try ; proviſions, in time of are not at a fourth of the 


are in your kin + Your manufacturers, your 
roads men, 4 4 ſmall fortunes and large — 
lies, and others of fortune, but an enterpriſing mind, 
would all flock to the New Independent States; for though 
proviſions are only about one fourth the price, yet labourers 
and workmen's wages are four times higher than in England. 
Y who come, may get land for nothing, or for a ſmall 
quit rent, next to nothing ; and the turbulent politics of our 
new ics, would afford . ---* 
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and enterprize to le in. No laws you could paſs at home F:ertion & C- 
could keep your people. Never was a nation fo bound to ex-queit, or ruin & 
ert itſelf as Great 1 the preſent criks ; if, for the fake ntenut. 

of a momentary but delufive quiet, you patch up a rotten ac- 
commodation with the rebels, the glory of Britain is ſet for- 

ever; and from the terror, ſhe will contempt of 

Nations, 


MATTER or FACT. 
Addreſſed to Lord George Germaine. 


To combat the whole force of official ion convey» 
ed to Lordſhip, would be a taſk from which I ſhould ſhrink, 
was I not fully convinced of your Lordſhip's zeal for the public 
ſervice, and the penetration with which you can diſtinguiſh truth. 

I affure your Lordſhip, in the moſt folemn manner, that I 
have no other motive for the trouble I now take, but a hearty 
zeal for the honour of the nation. I am totally unconnected 
with any of the parties which diſtracted the public ſervice in A- Faction at home 
merica laſt campaign: I am neither under the bias of obligation the tutors ot 
nor reſentment towards any of the three generals; nor have I Cong. 
the ſmalleſt wiſh either to abet faction on this, or rebellion on 
the other fide the Atlantic. To the eternal diſgrace of thoſe 
concerned in both, hiſtory cannot furniſh a ſingle example of 
ſo wanton and ungrateful a rebellion, or of ſo unprincipled an 
oppolition to 2 4.— Having been an eye - witneſs to the 
— the Congreſs to the period when they took the 

perate ſtep of declaring inde „and ly ac- 

222 with many of the principal members, I bcheld them 

ily taking their tone, and forming their mes ſures, from the 
conduct of the faction at hom :. In the declaration of indepen- 
dency indeed they ſtepped betore their friends here a little, but 
theſe ſoon followed. 

Leaving both to the infamy that muſt attend their proceed- 
ings, I ſhall purſue my deſign of pointing out tu our up 
ſome part of the blunders, the venality, the inſolence, the iu- 

„and the tyranny which pervade almoſt every depart- 
ment of the army in America. 

I need not fay a word to convince your Lordi: p of the mif- Miſcondu® in 
conduct on Long Ifland, in _— 2 beater and diſmayed pa, the re- 
army, cooped into a corner of an ien, to paſs a wide ferry, la to cicape 
by fimall embarkations, witiout the loſs = man. Ie ig from ang 
acknowledged the rebels were ther- t the mere; of the Royal | 
army, but that a reluctance to ſhed the Liood ot his Majeſty's 
ſubjects reſtrained it. Poſſibly i: may be pleaded, that the ſame 
reluctance prevailed in allowing them to eſcape from the city of 
New York, and afterwards trom King's Bridge; that it per- Aud New York. 

* 
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where M. Dougal's brigade was defeited; and finally, to ins 
duce the Royal Army to retreat, when they had driven the 
Rebels into a ſituation of the greateſt diſtreſs and diſmay, ready 
to have diſperied, had any attack been made upon them. Here 
we left them to return and ſtorm Fort Waſhington, after we 
had allowed Mr. Waſhington to paſs the North River in our 
view; occupy Fort Lee, and ef from thence with more 
than double the garrifon of Fort Waſhington. Poffibly this 
was a piece of gcneralſhip, as we took thoſe f pri- 
ſoners; but it was changing the ſyſtem upon which we had be- 
fore acted, unleſs it was thought be the courage of the 
Royal Army to take Rebels, until we had ſuffered them to get 
fafe into their very ſtrongeſt poſt. 

AndtheJerſeys, Allowing Mr. Waſhington to eſcape through the Jerſeys 
when he had not above five-and-twenty hundred poor, diſpiri 
naked fugitives to attend him, is a thing without example. 
beg your Lordſhip will look upon the map of New Jerſey for a 
moment, and then endeavour, if poſſible, to conceive why a 
body of troops were not detached from New York to Newark, 
Elifabeth-Town, or even Amboy, to cut off his retreat, put 
him between two fires, and oblige him to ſurrender, and by 
that mcans put an end to the war, which the Rebels themſelves 
have often confeſſed it would certainly have done. Was not 
this ſomething worſe than a blunder, or even indolence ? I can 
aſſure your Lordſhip, that many of the moſt judicious leaders 
among the rebels were even aſtoniſhed at it, and were ſo free as 
to declare to me, that they ſuppoſed the war would have been 
too ſhort, had it been put an end to in one campaign. 

On the halt at A halt at Brunſwick, for want of orders, when the fugitives 

Brunfwick. were in view, allowed them time to retreat to the Delaware, and 
to croſs that river, to the aſtoniſhment even of themſelves. Yet 
has this march through the Jerſeys been extolled to your Lord- 
ſhip, and the public has been inſulted with the publication 
whilſt every man in America flood aſtoniſhed, every 
ſubject there was chagrined and 1 1 convinced 

that nothing leſs than blindneſs di by ignorance, could 

have allowed ſuch an enemy to eſcape in ſuch a fituation. But, 

our aſtoniſh- as has conſtantly been our lot, our aſtoniſhment was not ſuffer- 
ment ſuffers no eq to reſt long upon the paſt, the future miſconduct ſoon called 

* it off. A line was formed from Mount Holly on the Delaware, 
to the village of Newark, by occupying open villages. The 
ſame army which would not . to intercept Mr, 
Waſhington in his flight, was exte in a line of nearly a 
bundred miles, without a fingle redoubt to cover any one poſt. 
A brigade of Heſfians commanded by a drunken madman, was 
placed in Trenton; the moſt important poſt, forming the angle 
of the whole line, and neareſt the enemy ; whilſt Britiſh 
light infantry, the beſt troops in the univerſe were, — 
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to all cuſtom and order) placed thirteen miles in the rear at 


Prince-Town. 

General Grant having intelligence that Mr. Waſhington in- Gen. Grant and 
tended to attack Trenton, inſtead of ordering up the light in- Col. Rhall cauſe 
' fantry from Prince Town, ſent only twenty light horte, and of Trenton lots. 

twenty-four light infantry to Trenton the day before. Rhall 
ſeeing ſo little precaution taken by the general, looked upon 
the intelligence as falſe, and got drunk as uſual. 

The conſequences which almoſt naturally followed were ſuch, Conſequences of 

and they are at the ſame time fo notorious, that I ſhall ſpare this miſcondudt. 
your Lordſhip the pain of ſeeing them recited. Ir is ſufficient 
to ſay, that thoſe naked, diſpirited runaways, whom we allow- 
| ed to flip out of our hands a tew days before, returned upon a 
victorious army, and in two or three ſucceſsful actions, killed 
and took half their own numbers, —_— us to abandon all 
our poſts in Jerſey, except Amboy and Brunſwick, and a regi- 
ment ſtowed into the few in Bonham Town to keep open 
the ICED. * 5 1 

Thus, from being in poſſeſſion of that whole ince, 
we were reduced to thoſe three villages, the fartheſt — 
fourteen miles into the country. Here the army remained all 
winter, 8 to fight for every mouthful of forage and freſh 

viſions which they obtained: with what loſs the returns of 
the army will beſt ſhew. And permit me to aſk your Lordſhip, 
was it not moſt ſhameful? I will venture to aflert, that in the 
hiſtory of all the wars which ever yet exiſted in the annals of all 
military miſcondut which ever yet appeared, there is not a 
fingle example to take ſhelter under. 

he military geniuſes have often changed the nature of a Strength & con- 
war from the detenſive to the offcnfive, by tome ſtroke of mili- dition of the re- 
tary ſkill in the field, or have with an inferior force inſultcd their bel amg in win- 
enemy in his winter quarters, and even obliged him to relinquith *©* £776-7- 
them. But this was wh ere * were ſuperior in native cou- 
rage, or excelled in diſcipline; where they were in want of none 
of the neceffaries for making war, and had tortificd towns to co- 
ver them in caſe of a defeat ; or where the enemy could not be 
reinforced. But in the inſtance before us, not one of all theſe 
cauſes can be pleaded. Waſhington was but three thouſand 
when he attacked Trenton, and thoſe men ſo fatigued 
and benumbed with the cold, that they were unable to handle 
their arms ; and it was with the greatett difficulty any of them 
recrofſed the Delaware, and near halt of them died, or were 
rendered unfit for duty. I ſpeak from authentic information, 
my Lord. At no time during the winter was the rebel army 
above five thouſand ſtrong, often not three, and thoſe in want 
of almoſt article - 4 cloathing. Yet with that inferior, 
naked force, Mr. Waſhington blockaded our army in their 
quarters, and remained the whole winter in unmoleſted poflef- 
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fion of every town within ten miles of them, often nearer, oc- 
cupying a circle of at leaſt fixty miles. In which fituation he 
continued until he was reinforced in ſpring, when he approach- 
ed within a few miles of Brunſwick ; and was permitted, though 
{till inferior, to poſt himſelf in fo ſtrong a pohtion, that it was 
Gen. Howe re- not thought Be to attack him. The army therefore 


treats from Jer- quĩtted Jerſey, reli _-- a whole province, of which they 
ey 1 had dar in full 2 months „without ever ha- 
— ving made a fing effort to recover the honour they loſt at 


. . Waſhington was often reduced to two thou- 
ſand men at Morris Town) 12 the rebels all the advantage 
and credit they obtained by that action, which alone enabled 
them to _ it a fingle _ 

Ruinous con- Before uit erſey, low me to point out to Lordſhip 

duct of G. Howe ſome other beet our conduct, and the —— 

2 „ army — 7 8 Jerſey, a lamation was 


1 n 


their houſes. The peop preny general 
ay thouſands received pei ey: ons, LIE Din of 6s 
commander in chief. But neither the tion nor the 


protections ſaved the people from plunder, nor from inſult; 
their was taken or deſtroyed without diſtinction of per- 
ſons. ſhewed their protections. Heffians could not — 
them, nor would not underſtand them, and the Britiſh ſoldiers 
thought they had as good a right to a ſhare as the Hethans, 
This I affure your Lordſhip was very generally the cafe while 
the army was advancing into the country, was and were in 
ſeſſion of it. In their retreat it was till worſe ; all who did 
not leave their wives and children, and abandon their pr ty, 
were confidered as rebels. When the rebels a x them- 
ſelves of the country, they treated all who taken protec- 
Prochwations dions with the utmoſt ſeverity. Thus was this whole province 
Frurections and Either irritated againſt his Majeſty's government, by a breach 
Pardons all an-of faith, or awed to perſecution, where they had ſhewn 
f. allated. any lo yalty. No ſtep was taken to conciliate their affections. 
The dived wan not difarmed, nor arms put in the hands of 
the loyal, though both might have been done with the greateſt 
eaſe, No ſteps of found were purſued to ſecure the coun- 
try ; it was finally abandoned, and a proof given that 
mations and protections were no aſſurances of ſafety fit to be re- 
lied on.— An aweful example! which the leaders in rebellion 
have not failed to avail themſelves of, and which I can affure 
Bad eſfeds on your Lordſhip I have beheld the bad effects of on more occafions 
our atfairs. Than one. Fenner 
been as rebellious a colony as any of the thirteen, but I aſſert 
that there always has been many thouſands of loyal ſubjects in 
it, and that there would have been at this hour double the num- 
ber there are ju it, had it not been for the miſconduct I have 
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now pointed out to your Lordſhip. In ſuch caſes the people The People 
ſhould never be deceived, much leſs abandoned to deſtruction, ſhould never be 


when they were promiſed protection. Protection ought never deceived. 
to be promi 


ing; which I am ſorry to ſee, from the correſpondence your 
nn ne in this caſe, as it there ap- 


River (after having 

Bay, to know if it was navigable) while I ſhall beg your 

Lordihip's attention to the affairs of the town and province of 

| New-York. I do not like to treat of public ſcandal; I will not let 

| falla fingle word upon any man's intrigues, where they do not Gaming a rui- 
interfere with the public good; where they do, the public has a nous example in 

ight to know the cauſe of ſupineneſs and inattention in a Gene- General. 

„or of corruption in a Commiſſary. Gaming mult ever 

prove of the very worſt conſequences in an army, and totally 

ruinous if the example ſhould happen to be ſet publicly by the 

Commander: it then deſtroys ſubordination and reſpect, en- 

courages licentiouſneſs, — all diſcipline falls of courſe. A 

young Officer who beholds his General mm evening at a 


pharo-table, I will not fay loſe his remper, h eertainly 
ſubject to fret like other men who play a chance, in 
which there can be no amuſement but as it gratifies avarice— 
I fay, the young Officer who beholds his General in fuch a 
fituation, will ſoon loſe the reſpect to his ſtation which he has 
loſt to his perſon, when he is allowed to ſport as freely at his 
elbow on his flender income, as the General does upon his 
princely revenues. He is aſhamed not to do it ; he expects to 
make his court by it. There is little cxconomy in an army 
where high ing is allowed; it is beneath the man who plays 
at night tur — Ho to trouble himſelf next day how he is to 
live upon his pay: He runs in debt for his neceilaries, aud 
—— all be plundered to ſupply his miſtreſs. I atk Bad effects on 
you, my Lord, can the General, or any other Officer of rank, the othcers. 
pretend to reſtrain, much leſs puniſh, an inferior for plundering, 
when he perhaps won all the poor gentleman's money the night 
before? To this cauſe, perhaps, as much as to the example 
ſet by the Hethans, may be attributed the ſcandalous height 
which — is arrived at in the army. And yet, my 
Lord, I cannot uppole that this was the cauſe of Officers of 
very high rank taking large quantities of wine, tobacco, and 
valuable effects belonging to Merchants at New-York, who 
were known to be loyal, and who eagerly embraced the firſt 
opportunity of joining the King's troops. This maſt have been 
done under the impreſſions of that favouritz idea, that Par- 
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Military inter- * liament has declared America to be in rebellion, and that 
pretation of an © therefore every man in it has % facto forfcited his eſtate, 
act of Parham. 4 and holds it entirely at his Majeſty's mercy,” that is at the 
diſpoſal of the army. 
Your Lordſhip will be aſtoniſhed when I aſſure you that this 
is not only a prevalent opinion, but almoſt univerſal one. 
That it has been cagerly embraced and ſupported by a certain 
governor now in a military character, and I have been well 
aſſured that it is cheriſhed even at head qua ters. Thus my 
Lord, ha vel endeavoured to aſſign reaſons why many loyal and 
reſpectable citizens have been plundered of their furniture ard 
effects under this comprehenſive mode of forfeiture. Plundering 
l _— plun- under ſuch an idea, is only making free with what belongs to 
the King. The gentlemen cannot have read the act they ſpeak 
of, nor diſtinguiſhed that, it only ſays, numbers of perſons, not 
all; and even it it did that it would be neceffary to try a Britiſh 
ſubject by a jury, in order to confiſcate his eſtate. I ſpeak from 
Speaks from undoubted facts, my Lord, facts that will be heard of in a yet 
facts. more ſerious mode. I point them out generally, in hopes that 
your Lordſhip, in your humanity and juſtice, as well as for 
the honour of your country, and the Britiſh arms, will take 
ſome ſpeedy and effectual method of putting an end to ſuch 
pernicious and diſgraceful proceedings. All ſuch as have 
reſiſted the m—_ of — and thrown themſelves upon 
the protection of his majeſty s troops, ſhould be ſhewn that the 
have acted wiſely as well as — + Þ ; and that the army was 
ſent there to protect, not to plunder and infult them. That 
Curious fact of arch plunderer, General de Heiſter, offered the houſe he lived in 
Gen. de Heiſter. at New York to public fale, though it was the property of a 
very loyal ſubject, who had voluntarily and hoſpitably accom- 
ted him with the uſe of it. This may be nothing aſtoniſh- 
ing in a Heſſian. But I have ſeen the furniture of good and 
loyal ſubjects, men who are ſuffering reſtraint or impriſonment 
among the rebels, fold by public auction; the carriages of 
gentlemen, of the firit rank, teized upon ; their arms defaced, 
and the plurderers arms blazoned m their place ; and this 
too by Britiſh officers. An officer of high rank took forcible 
poſſeiſion of a gentleman's carriage and horſes, after it was well 
Of a Britiſh mi- known that he had received his pardon from the King's Com- 
ltary genius. Mithoners : he uſed it for ſeveral months, and was with difficul- 
prevailed on to give it up. This was acting under the 
rongeſt deluſion, to ſpeak of it in the mildeſt terms; not even 
allowing the King's pardon to fave American property trom the 
general paſſion for confiſcation. It was the e othcer who 
made ſo free with another gentleman's wine, and even offered 
it. in preſents by the pipe to his friends: a man, who from of- 
tentation and weaknets, has vibrated between the defire of 
pularity as a magiſtrate, aud the vanity of being conſidered as 
2 
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4 military genius. I conceal his name, becauſe he teally has 

qualities, which break ſometimes through the cloud of 
imperfections that ſurround them. I have thus particularized 
ſome inſtances, leſt your Lotdſhip ſhould ſuſpect the truth of 
my general aſſertions. 

From this ikſome ſubject allow me to draw your Lordſnip's Clinton's expe- 
attention up Hudſon's River. There we ſee forts ſtormed with —_ up the , 
the iatrepidity and ſpirit which ever accompanies Britiſh troops, — * 
when properly conducted; but with a loſs of brave men, which yy" 
muſt be the more regretted, as we gained nothing but mere ho- 
hour by it, —the ground being left to the rebels to improve up- 
on their paſt errors. Why a delay was made of eight days be- His delay. 
fore the army proceeded further up the river, we are ignorant 
of. Your Lordthip will recolle-t that the Highland forts were 
taken the fixth of October; Æſopus burned the thirteenth ; 
and that General Burgoyne did not ſign his Convention till the 
fixteenth. I have been aſſured by undoubted authority, that 
the city of Albany was totally defencelefs, ſerving only as an 
hoſpital for the rebels, and as a lodgment for their ſmall Albany de- 
zines of proviſions. The river is undoubtedly navigable for fencelcfs; fri- 
frigates within twelve miles of Albany. There was no force de can « 3 
even to oppoſe open boats; 9 could have guarded them t N. 2 
to the wharfs of the town. then did not the troops pro- 
ceed immediately to Albany ? the taking of which might have 
been effected without the loſs of a man; and would have obliged 
Mr. Gates to have returned haſtily, or to have croſſed Hudſon's 
River for want of proviſions. e latter would undoubtedly 
have been the caſe, as it is certain he had not two days provi- 
fions collected for his army, except what was in Albany. Put- 
nam could have been no impediment, as he could not poſſibly 
eroſs the river to attack Albany, had he been in a condition. 
This meaſure would have infallibly enabled General Burgoyne 1.4 Clinton 
to _—_ or to hare formed 2 junction with the gone forward, 
forces from New York at Albany, and thereby have ſaved the Burgoyne's ar- 
honour of the Britiſh arms. If it had not been found practi- u 


cable to keep poſſeſſion of Albany, the paſſage to New York 


was ſafe an 4 
ive that there was time ſuf- 


- Your Lordſhip will oy 
ficient between the fixth the fixteenth to have effected all 


this. Perhaps it will be pleaded that Sir Henry Clinton was 

reſtrained by his orders, to remain on the defenfive.” 
did not operate more ſtrongly againſt taking poſſeſſion of Ab 
bany, than againſt ſtorming the torts in the Highlands. What- 
ever it procecded from, the army only amuſed themſelves with 
burning Eſopus, and the houſes of individuals which ſtood 
cloſe to the river's bank. If fire be neceffary to accompany 
the ſword, permit me to afk your Lagdthip, why was it reſerved 
fox the province of New Yerky beyond all 2 


had been 
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moſt loyal colony of the thirteen ? Why was it diſtinguiſhed 
an unneceſſary de ſtruction? Why l declaration 
er accompany the army as it penetrated into the coun- 


worſt,tho'ro500 that 1500 loyal ſubjects joined Gen. Burgoyne i 
1— into it; that near 5000 from it have joi 
— armies, and that 4000 have returned their names in the city of 


In and in juſtice, my Lord, I ou will 
ys been done ? And chat? inflead 


oo 


ble. It belongs only to the conduftors of the King” 
America to chooſe that which is moſt difficult, tedious, and 
uncertain. 


nemy would 
would have 


1 


and it 
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F 
of 
47 
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the 
ſtead of lofing five — 
of the 1 all our mĩſconduct. It is well 
known that the danger of the navigation in the Delaware is not 
than in Ch Bay, and that the former is wider 


2s at Cheſter, which is within 
Mn bet fixteen miles of Philadelphia, * the River Elke is fo far up; 
0 it was alſo equally unfortified ; the banks of the Delaware are 
from Philadelp. low and eaſily commanded by ſhips of war. Had the fleet pro- 
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have been fit for uſe ; little land carriage would have been ne- 
ceffary, from the place of lunding being fo near to Philadelphia ; 
and the fleet would have been near to the army ready to have 
afforded ali neceflary aids, and even to have — a ſate re- 
treat in caſe of any diſaſter. | 

An action ſo d-enive as that of Brandywine would have enabled A Quick march 
the King's army to have purſued the fugitives the ſame day to Phi- wouid have gi- 

elphiz, as the boats would have been at hand ready to have e "SY of 
croſſed the Schuylkil!, the only river in its wav. "The great heys the Cana 
quantity of {ores laid up in Philadelphia would bave fallen 
into our hands, and probably in the general confulion, the 
Congreſs themſelves. A great deal of time would at leaſt 
have been faved, which proved to be fo r at the cloſe 
of the cumputga ; and ir would allo have been the faving of 
ſeveral veflels londed with baggage, cloathing and merchandize, 
which were loſt in the river, owing to its being fo late in the 
ſeaſon before they couli be diſpatched from New York after 
we were certain the army would be able to keep poſſeſſion of 
Philadelphia. Had either of theſe plans been purſued, the 
buſineſs of the cumpuign would have been fo forward, and 
with fo ſmall a luis tron ſickneſs, that the troops which were 
called away from New York might have been ſpared, and 
thereby enſured a junction with General Burgoyne. 

What a different tace would our affairs have worn in Ame- Difadrantzges 
rica at this hour? Your Lordſhip muſt be convinced, from of Chelzpcak 
your own information, that the rebellion would have been at 78“. 
an end. Bchold the reverie of all this. Five weeks were loſt 
in going rouw:d to Elke; the horſes of the army were almoit 
intirely rendered untit for ſervice; the troops were landed in 
one of the moſt vahcalthy countries in America, in the moſt 
fickly f.aton : and obl'ged to halt ncar a fortnight in order to 
collect hor!.'s, and to refreſhi, after fo tedious a voyage. 

The landing was made ſxty miles, inſlead of fixteen, from the 
| wang. 26 objcet of the catapaign ; the troops ſubjected to a 

ng march through + very difhevir country, and obliged to at- 
tack the rebels at a very great diſadvantage, crothng a river in 
their front, ſeparated in two diſtinct bodies, and ever liable ro 
be encountered by the whole force of the rebels. The fleet 
could not co-opcrate with the army, but was diſmiſſed to go 
round into the Delaware; no puſſibie retreat was left in caſe of 
any diſaſter ; f they had been repulſed, it mutt have been fatal, 
as they were unprovided with proviſions; victory, in ſhort, 
was abſ9lut-iy neccflary to their preſervation. They muſt be 
maſters of the couutrv, in order to eit. The braxrery of the 
troops faved their commander the diſgrace, and the nation the 
mio fortune, wh .h feemed due to bis indiſeretion. | 

There is great mwmanmity and true courage, in firmly 
encountering dangers ud difhculties when the fervice abſolutely 

O requires 


- 
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Reflexions on requires it; but where a General expoſes his army to it un- 
General Howe. neceſſarily, and by that means protracts the war; when a 
plain, ſafe, and expeditious method offers, it is incapacity or 

in the extreme. Fortunately the fleet a more 


expeditious Voyage returning from Elke, than it had going 
thither, and failed ſafely up the Delaware, which a few weeks 


before had been dcemed fo dangerous; or the army would have | 


been in a very diſagreeable fituation, notwithſtanding the vie · 

they had obtained. 
Rebel army run Few victories were ever more eaſily won, than that at Bran- 
nne dywine ; and no army ever fled in greater confufion or dif- 


may than the rebels: in fourteen hours after his defeat Mr. 


Waſhivgion was on the banks of the Schuylkill, near thirty 


miles from the place of action ; the inhabitants of Philadelphia | 
were in the utmoſt conſternation ; large quantities of ſtores were 


lodged in it; the royal army had but to march on, and all muſt 
hare fallen into their hands, without another ſhot. Inſtead of 
this, the army moved with the greateſt caution in purſuit of a 
broken and dilmayed enemy, who no longer thought of diſput- 
ing a paſs with the intrepidity of the 2 
Our =p & down Inſtead of marching along the plain and road to Phils« 
marching let delphia, the army filed off, and marched flowly and cautiouſly 
them eſcape. acroſs the country, then up the Schuylkill, and then down a» 
gain ; by which means ſufficient time was allowed the rebels to 
recolle& themſelves, recover their ſpirits, and remove their 
ſtores from Philadelphia. 
Ceniofiures At laſt when nothing remained in it worth taking, the city was 
why the army entered in triumph, fiſteen days after the victory at Brandywine. 
not allowed to If this conduct does not proceed from a total want of capacity, 
complete their I hope it is to be attributed to nothing worſe : courage certain» 
— ly was not wanting; yet the ardour of the troops has been con- 
fanely reſtrained. Upon every defeat we have given the rebels, 
we ſeem to have been afraid of a vanquiſhed and broken rab- 
ble, that we deſpiſed before we defeated them. This, my Lord, 
is a paradox which people endeavour to account for in various 
ways; ſome attribute it to indolence, others to over-caution, 
and ſome even to a fear that the war would be too ſhort, 
I own I cannot agree in the laſt, with regard to the perſon who 
has the chief command, tho' I may ſuſpect ſame of thoſe in his 
confidence, 
On the battle of The action at German Town needs no other comment, than 
German Town. that it was ſimilar to all the battles we have r * 
jeſty's troops gained a complete victory, and yet they were 
La A reflrnined in the purſuit, that the rebels eſcaped with a 
very inconſiderable lots, The victorious troops were not 
thought ſufficient to purſue the _—_ they had defeated, un» 
til the grenadiers were brought up from Philadelphia, eight 
miles diſtzat ; the purſait was then permitted, but the 3 
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had by that time collected themſelves, and got to ſuch a dif- 
tance, that it was totally meffectual. 

The forts on the Delaware were taken after ſuch a delay, ſuch 
a ſeries of blunders, and with ſuch loſs, that they were indeed 
a very dear purchaſe. The expedition to White Marſh, is, in 
the __ of many, a moſt fingular inſtance of incapacity. 
The King's army marched up to the front of the rebel encampment 
and finding it fortified too ſtrongly to be attacked, without fur- 
ther examination, were led back to Philadelphia. Here was 
another occafion loſt of cruſhing at a blow the rebel power. I Had Gen: Howe 
aſſert, as an undoubted fact, that the rebel camp was totally = gy the re- 
unfortified in the rear; and had the King's army turned their Mbite Mar 
left flank, and attacked their rear, ſucceſs was certain; nay, ſucceſs certain. 
their deſtruction muſt have enfued, as the rebels were greatly 
inferior even in numbers. If the General had but remained in 
their rear only two days without attacking them, Mr. Waſhing- 
ton muſt either have decamped before him, or have marched 
out and given him battle, as it is well known he had not above 
one day's proviſion in his camp. This we learned, even before 
we got back to Philadelphia, and _— certainly to have known 
it ſooner, did not a diſlike to buſineſs, and indolence, retard our 
ſucceſs. It is inexcufable in a General, at all times, to be fo 
ignorant of his adverſary's ſituation : in a civil war, when in- 
telli is ſo eaſily obtained, it is criminal. 

us we have twice allowed Mr. Waſhington to ſhew all the Muſt c 
world, that he is capable, with an inferior force, to chooſe ſuch our 
a camp as he can remain in with ſafety. Such camps, my 
Lord, are to be found in almoit every pariſh in America. 
What 1 is our fituation ? Mutt we not either — "_g — 
uering America, or change our commanders, 

—— a geful ſyſtem? Tue idea of fighting upon 
any fort of equal terms, is totally exploded among the rebels; 
the beſt we can expect is, that they ſhould wait for us in a 
camp which they deem ſecure, in which we ſhould either ſur- 
round them, and cut off their ſupplies, or we ſhould embrace 
the occaſion like men accuſtomed to victory; feeling our ſu- 
periority in valour and diſcipline, and even in numbers, we 
ſhould ſtorm their camp, at a blow annihilate rebellion. 


Your Lordſhip knows that in ſuch caſes it is even fafeit to be 


the affailants; the idea of ſuperiority, with which it inſpires 
every breaſt, almoſt enſures ſucceſs, and few attempts have 
failed in ing a fortified camp. Inſtead of declining it, it 
is a fituation which we ſhould wiſh the rebels to place them- 
ſelves in. I affert that this is the general language, and even 
the murmurs of the royal army at this hour in America. Bun- 
ker's-hill and Trenton have had very unhappy effects upon all 
our military proceedings in America. It belongs only to men 
of genius to draw a. rate a errors; a mere 

2 foldier 


. 
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foldier is incapable of it; he falls into deſpair and inaction, 
for want of mental reſourecs. 

In the winter quarters, before the diſaſter at Trenton, the 
troops were too much extended ; ever ince they have been fo 
— coliccted, as to loſe the advantage ot gur victories. At 

Bunker's-wil we detpiſed ſituation; we have ever fince fal- 

len into the oppoſite extreme. 
Soutbern expe I think it totally unncceflary to dwell longer upon the expe- 
dit aviurd, dition to the head of Elke river, or upon the operations of the 
Want of 511 tf army until they went into winter quartcrs. You perſuaded 
Our cbekaticns our Lordfhip, and every man of the leaft information in this 
coumry, — be convinecd of the abſurdity of the one, and 
of the dilatorineſs and want of ability in the other. The pub- 
lic may fee that from theſe two cuuſes the advantages of the 
campaign to the ſouthward have been very unequal to their 
hopes, or indeed to what they had a right to expect, even if it 
kad not ſacrificed General Burgoyne's army. The people give 
their money freely ; the zeal and intrepidity of the troops are 
unquettionable ; but that the advantage which ought to ariſe 
from both ſhould be loſt, through a total want of capability in 
planning, and activity in exccuting, mutt mortify every good 
and loyal ſubject in an extreme degree. I acquit your Lordſhip 
La. G. G. dia of having planned the ſouthern campaign; I know it was ſent 
not plan foutha- home recommended by many in reſpectable rank and ſituations, 
ern expedition. particularly from Amboy. You gave way to the deception, 


— (your Lordſhip perceives I ſpeak. from information) and large 


promiſes were made, that many thouſands of loyal ſubjects 
would join the Royal Standard as ſoon as it ſhould make its ap- 
pearance in Penſylvania. The deceiver now lays the fault up- 
on the general for not extending his forces, and affording a 
zreuter appearance of protection. He may be right, as he is 
in high truſt and favour under him. An unlimited power over 
the Üüberty of his feilow citizens is intruſted in him. He who 

never was eſteemed by ore of them, is now placed over them. 
Follx of o«cu- Ihe town of Philadelphia, my Lord, is all we have for mil- 
rns Phladel: Ijons expended laſt campaign. How far ſuch a conqueſt is ad- 
vantageous to us, or facilitates the future progreſs of our army, 
I icave to your Lore ſhip to judge from the official diſpatches you 
have received, and the report of every officer who has arrived 
from America. From its natural firuation, Philadelphia is in- 
capable of being fortified. An army muſt be left to defend it; 
and a fleet to kcep open the communication with it by water; 
the banks of the river are equally hoſtile as before, and difficult 
to guard; and after all what does it command ? is there any 
natural boundary which can be eſtabliſhed ? any important poſt 
which c:n be ſeized upon by the poſſeſſion of it? it is divided 
by the Delaware from the Jerſeys ; a ſmall guard of militia on 
me oppoſite bank watches every motion made in the town with 
r 
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impunity ; and the paſſage for boats is obſtructed near three 


months in the winter. The country weſtward from Philadel- _ 1 — 
phia is one of the moſt difficult in America. In ſhort, the ar- 

my is at ſea in that country; the general finds it fo, and knows 

not how to proceed; he is at his wit's end. 

After having taken this review of the proceedings towards Offers terms te 
conquering America by arms, permit me to call your Lordſhip's Congreſs diſ- 
attention to the means made uſe of to effect it otherwiſe, A grac<tul to us. 
mcflage was ſent by Sir William Howe to Congrefs, offering to 
treat upon ſuch terms, as could not be juilified upon any other 
grounds than abſolute defpair. The time choſen for this too, 
was when they were fluſlied with the defeat of General Bur- 
goyne's army. This meſlage was ſent by one Brown, through = 
the medium of Mr. Willing of Philadelphia. Brown was a | 
clerk to the houſe of Willing, Morris ana company. Morris 
is one of the members of Congreſs, has been one of the moſt 
active, and without whoſe aſſiſtance it is confeſſed that the Con- 
greſs could never have eſtabliſhed a credit in France. His bro- | 
ther, one of the houſe, is now their factor in France, and the 
Congreſs are ſupplied under the name and credit of Meſſrs. ) Fd 
Willing, Morris and Company; though I Go nut beligre that 
Mr. Willing himſeif has any ſhare in the buſineſs. Happily | , 
the Congreſs treated the meſfſage with contempt, and impriton- . 
ed tac meſſenger. I fay happily, becauſe I »tfert, that had 2 
treaty been diſgrucefully coactuded with Congreſs upon the 
terms offered, Great Britain would only hare retained the ſlia- 
dow of ſovereignty over America ; and that even would not 
have laſted ten ycurs. I aſitrt this to be à wuth ;—rhe public y 
will comment upon it. | 

When General Howe landed at Elk river, he publiſhed a de- 
elarat an, alluring thoſe who ſhould remain peaceably in their 
houſes, protection both in perſon and property. I will not en- 
ter into the ſcandalous detail of plundering during the campaign, 
but ſhall confine myſelt to what has paſſed fince the troops have 
been in winter quarters. 

The property ct loyal ſubjects has been taken at the will of qpproffion of 
commiſſaries, who hive paid or not for it as they pleaicd; flour Commitiarices, 
was purchaſed from ſeveral perſons when the army was in great 
want of it, before the navigation of the river was cleared, and 
generous prices were promiſed; yet twenty ſnillings only were 
paid at a time when the worit flour was fold at fifty ſhillings 
per hundred; and ſome pcrſons were even threatened with being 
ſent priſoners to the Provoſt, becauſe they preſumed to aſk fur 
any payment at ail. A great and generous ſalary has been ſet- One appointed 
tled upon a commiſſary to place him above the corruption of his familiarized to 
office. It was not conſidered that this man was taken from the de 1 
ſchool of the India Houſe, and familia ifcd to the peculations | 
the Eait. This gentleman too, the fried of the virtuwas Duke 
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of Grafton, talks of the rights of America, declares himſelf a 
Whig under the American acceptation of the word: he even 
reſumes to aſſert, that the General is of the ſame ſentiments. 
know it is abſolutely _— that the army ſhould have com- 
fortable quarters; but is it juit, my Lord, that loyal ſubjects 
ſhould have their houſes crammed with foldiers, while many 
who have been rebels, and ſtill would be ſo if they dared, are 
exemptcd ? this I aver is the caſe in too many inſtances ; even 
the houſes of thoſe gentlemen, who are now priſoners in Virgi- 
nia, have been filled, and none excuſed. Is not this inequitable 
and impolitic in a high degree? is not this ſhewing, that to 
have been in rebellion is the beſt road to favour and kind treat- 
ment ? there is but one way of accounting for ſuch conduct. 

If we turn our eyes to the city of New York, we ſee the moſt 
fingular and abſurd ſyſtem of government imaginable. There 
we behold the governor of the province acting as a general offi- 
cer only, while a milit commands with abfolute 
power in the city ; nd the ayor acting under him, exerciſcs 
a eĩvil authority, under a military controul. Still the govern- 
ment of New York is far preferable to that of Philadelphia. 
The military governor is a man of rank and character, uncon- 
nected with provincial party, and uncontaminated with rebellion ; 
it is not neceffary for him to make a ſhow of too much zeal 
to cover his paſt miſdeeds. He is a man inferior to none for 
good judgment and humanity, and a knowledge not only of 
that town, but of America in general: he acts as a father to 
the 4 over whom he | 

e luxury and licentiouſneſs of the army have reached your 

ip's ears too frequently to make it neceſſary for me to ex- 
patiate on that head. can the nation expect from a lux- 
urious and licentious army, and an indolent and diffipated ge- 
neral? our affairs abſolutely require the induſtry, œconomy, 
and regularity of an Amherſt ; with the fire and genius of a 
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twenty of theſe intments now, where there was one laſt 
war in America, e rebellion will never be at an end, while 
there are ſo many idlers fattening upon the ſpoils of England 
and America. ile our Weſt India iflands are in the utmoſt 
diftrefs for lumber, at leaſt five hundred thouſand ſtaves are ſuf- 
fered to rot in cellars, and on wharfs at Philadelphia, under 
pretence of a ſcrupulous adherence to law, though licences are 
granted to the vefſlels of favourites to import cargoes from differ- 
ent places, contrary to all law and policy. And though 
no merchant could obtain permiſſion to theſe ſtaves, yet 


the — general was allowed to do it to Corke, under 
the pretence 


it was for the uſe of the contractors. Theſe 
were 
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were hogſhead ſtaves, my Lord, to make beef barrels.— The 
trick is too glaring ! 

I have ſpoken freely, my Lord; I have done it from a con- 
viction arihng from the fulleſt information, and from the moſt 
hearty and zealous defire of ſeeing the preſent rebellion in Ame- 
rica | was cruſhed, and law, order, and conſtitutional liber- 
ty reſtored to that unhappy and deluded country, under the 
Britiſh government. 


Remarks on Sir Andreev Snape Hammond's Evidence, By a Sea 
Officer on the Cheſapeat Voyage. 


Reading the other day in the the examination of Sir partiality ob- 
And. Snape Hammond in the Houſe of Commons, relative to ſervable. 
the expedition of the Cheſapeak Bay ; I could not help obfer- 
ving a certain partiality in the evidence.— Though TI have a 
high opinion of the worthy Knight's abilities as a ſea officer, 
yet the vulgar proverb of I my brethren if I am a rogue, track 
me moſt forcibly. Can it be gas, that one whom the no- 
ble Lord has raifed to the higheſt pinnacle of honour he could, From whom te 
would not a wag Oye PF} if he is admitted on one fide, obtain fair evi- 
why not call /me who have felt his implacable reſentment on dence. 
the other fide by way of a balance ? or to proceed in the faireſt 
way, call in thoſe who m_— —— 22 of whom were 

reſent on the expedition, ) a ey are people to give 
che honourable — the moſt 2 d a 

I could have wiſhed to have heard the opinion of the truly 
heroic Sir James Wallace on this expedition, and ſeveral others 
J could point out, but tis too late. 

"Tis well known in the navy, that Sir Andrew Snape Ham- The Cheſapeak 
mond, in preference to older officers, had the command of the 07. Sir An- 
flect at Philadelphia all the winter. Before this be was Lord a, n 4 
Howe's oracle! It was he that adviſed him, very fagaciouſly,” © 
not to attempt landing in the Delaware; he ſays the rebels 
might have come down with their gallies, and annoyed our 
landing; —he likewiſe obſerves that they were only three weeks 
longer on the paſſage to Cheſapeak.— The firit ſuppoſition is 
impoſſible, provided the fleet were properly diſpoſed of, and the 
detention by the different places was full ue months, 

I muſt now obſerve that I had the honour to belong to the 
navy on that expedition, and beg to aſk a few queſtions, and 
give a plain narrative of ſome facts juſt as they fell out. 

Did not Capt. Lindſay, in his Majeſty's frigate the Pearl, His opinion of 
chace the whole force of the rebels from the Capes of Delaware danger in the 
to _ near Reedy Iſland ? Delaw. refuted. 

1 not the Roebuck, Sir Andrew's own ſhip, and Liver- 
'ool, when attacked by the gallies, though one was aſtern, ob- 
ge them to deſiſt? | 
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Did not the Roebuck, Camilla, Liverpool, and Pearl, keep 
the advanced poſt for x month at Billingſport, both before the 
Eagle arrived, and for ſome time after, when the whole formi- 
dable rebel navy, with fire ſhips, rafts, &c. were there, and 
the ſeveral attempts made with fire-rafts, &c. all proved abor- 
tive, and only obliged the ſhips to cut once ? 

The rebel army were then fome on the Jerſey ſhore, and the 
Eagle at Chetter, ninetcen miles above Newcaſtle.—As we had 
with us four fail of the line, two 50 gun ſhips, fix or ſeven fri- 
gutes, beſides galleys, armed veficls, tenders, &c. could not 
the frigates advance three miles above Newcaſtle, and the army 
land under cover of the large ſhips and other veſſels, any of 
which could go within piſtol ſhot of the town, or any parts 


. contiguous to it? Or, if it was found neceflary, the large ſhips 


might have advanced, fome of them, and left the reſt to cover. 
Round Nœweaſtle is a fine level country. 

Here the army would have been within forty miles of Phila- 
delphia, I don't ſay three weeks, but two months ſooner than 
when they began to march at the head of the Elke, which is 
more than three times the diſtance. 

We were three weeks on the paſſage to the Elke, and detain- 
ed there near a month longer before the army was ready to 
march; in the courſe of which, by death, fickneſs, ſeamen, 
and ſoldiers, taken ſtraggling, deſertion, &c. we were fiftcen 
hundred at leaſt leſs to do duty than when at the Delaware. 

We failed from New York the latter end of July, were off 
the Delaware in one week, and before we left Chefapeak, tas 
the latter end of September; from thence to Delaware again we 
were twelve days, in ſuch weather, that the fleet was ſeparated ; 
one tranſport foundered, and many of the ſmall armed veſſels 
were in danger of being loſt, I would then wiſh to leave to any 
impartial judges, whether the expedition did honour to the two 
great officers, or credit to the nation. 

As the detention of the army, for near 2 month after the 
landing in Elke River, may excite curiofity in ſome, and ruiſe 
wonder in others, I ſhall endeavour to give a ſhort account of 
that politic buſineſs. 

The tranſports, with the ſmall men of war, anchored about 
ten miles below the head of the river Elke; and in about an 
hour and half after they anchored, the whole of the troops were 
on ſhore. The ſtorcs, provifions, &c. were not landed here, 
but for weighty reaſons, ordered up in the ſmail venels to the 
head of the river; a very ſhoal and intricate paſſage. 

I ſhould kave ſuppoſed, provided every thing neceffary had 
been landed where the troops were at frſt, that a week, or ten 
days at moit, might have compleated the army for their march. 
As a proof that I cannot be very much out iu my judgement, 
I mutt beg leave to remark, that Sir Henry Clinton, _ 

mare as 
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marching acroſs the Jerieys, from the time he began at the 
heights of Naveſink till every matter was compleated, was 
only a week ; but we were not in fuch haſte! for after the flat 14 dovs loft in 
boats had carried up tents, tent-poles, heavy baggage, &c. they linding and re- 
were very advantageovutly employed another weck in bringing Þ:p710g tents. 
them down again. The Commanding Officer by this time har- 
ing ſettled within himſclf that no heavy baggage ſhould proceed 
with the army.—As it was tea miles " Are the tranſports to the 
head of the river, theſe amutiing orders, and counter orders, 
muſt of courſe take up ſome time in the executing. 
When the fleet arrived in the Delaware, the Rhebuck, Pearl, 
Camilla, and Liverpool were advanced as far up as Pillingſport, 
a ſtrong poſit, which the rcbeis had evacuated on the approach 
of our troops; and as they brought down ſome artillery in the 
night, and fired on our ſhips, to farvur an attempt made by 
their fire-rafts, it was not only thought, but found very neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure a poſt here. Some marines with a detachment 
of the 711it regiment were accordingly ſent. | 
The rebels did not evaguate this poſt without ſome better Red Bank forti- 
view, for they were now ſcen to be very buſy throwing up works ficd betore Gen. 
on a place called Red Bank, a high fteep place; which not Hewe's _ 
only commanded, anTſecured a communication with Mud-Iſland, 
but protected their ſhipping, and entirely ſecured them from 
any attack ve could have made. The General might have ſeen 
this every day lunſelf: for it took them ſometime before they gut not attack- 
comple: it. He was told of it, but it availed nothing! he ed till complear. 
was determined thiy thould finiſh it before he would attack it ! 
—and they did; for tie brit Count Donop, with 2000 Het- 
fians attenipted it, and near four hundred ſoldiers were killed 
and wounded.— This was not the only loſs we ſuſtained, for 
Capt. Reynolds who was then lying at Billingſport, perceir- 
ing the attack, aud fearing the rebel gallies might annoy our 
„vweighed immediately, and endeavoured to get as near 
as poilible to the fort and gallies to divert their attention from 
the attack, but unfortunately got on ſhore. The Merlin Hoop ven 18. 
of war alſo ſtared the fame fate; a cannonading begau between 
the Auguſta, Roebuck, and the Mud Fort, which laſted pretty 
briſkly, for near two hours. The next morning it was rene w- 
ed, but the Auguſta was rot only too far from the fort, but 
lay in a very ditagreeable htuation ; about eleven o'cloc!. the Aud Auge 
took fire by the accident of her own wads, and as the lower burat. 
deck guns were loaded, and going off every minute, it was im- 
poſſible for the boats to go along-fide ; however, every thing 
was done that could be donc to fave the people; many who cor 1d 
not {vim periſhed, and all the poor men that were wounded, 
were blowu up in her. There were miſſing above a hundred rifcorc duct of 
of her crew; — n iy ve not aſk with propriety if the poſt had a rv 
deen ſecured in a proper _ we thould not only have ſaved Red Bank. 
many 
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many lives, but have taken Mud Ifland with very little trouble, 
as it entirely commanded it, and likewiſe ſaved the trouble of 
often riſking the flat boats with proviſions under the guns of 
the Mud Fort in the night, to keep the army from ſtarving ; 
as they never were above five or fix days proviſions before 
hand, till the Mud Fort was reduced, which was fix weeks? 


The reſt of the proceedings for the reduction of the ifland are 
well known. | 


GovexxorR JOHNSTONE's SPEECH. 
Oz Lord Hoxve*s Conduct in America, 


March 2 2d, 1779. 
As I differ from the noble Lord (Howe) who ſpoke laſt in almoſt 
every thing he has ſaid, Iwill conſider the heads of his diſcourſe 
ſeparately, and give my reaſons to the houſe for this diſagreement. 


Ld. Howe rein- His Lordſhip firſt alledged that no reinforcement was ſent to 
forced with two him, becauſe of the two line of battle ſhips mentioned by the 


noble Lord at the Admiralty, one was intended to attend on the 
ommiſſioners in cafe they thought proper to return unmediate- 
ly, and the other was deſtined to bring his Lordſhip home; 
{till the two ſhips, Trident and Ardent, were there; the 
Admiralty had a right to reckoa upon them, as it could not 
be ſuppotcd that either the Commulſioners, who failed in the 
Trident from England a week later than d*'Eftaing failed from 
Toulon, or the Ardent, who failed with the convoy a little be- 
fore them, could poilbly have left the ports of North America 
before the packet, which failed the 5th of May, would an- 
nounce the approach of the French ſquadron, and therefore 
they were fthips to be contidercd as on the ſpot, to be uſed and 
depended upon as the event has proved. 

The admiralty had further, reaſons to expect that the whole 
of Lord Howe's force would have been collected, efpccially the 
tro decked ithips, becauſe they had ſent his Lordſlnp very ear- 
ly notice of the fathng of Monſieur la Motte Piquet, and of the 
certainty of a war with France: in this caſe his force was far 
from being deſpicable. Hy the two decked ſhips were not col- 
lected aticr two months notice, is a quceition ou which I am 

erſuaded his Lordſhip will be able to give very good reaſons. 
— vote upon the ſabjech, becauſe I am ſufiiciently acquaint» 
ed with the facts neceſſary to form my judgment, but I queſtion 
if an hundred members in the houſe know the actual force Lord 
Howe had under his command, or the confidence the admiralty 
could have that this force would be collected. 

The next point the noble Lord ſtates, and the honourable 
gentleman who made the motion has inforced the ſame argu- 
mont, is, that in caſe Moni. d'Eſtaing had found our army at 

Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia, and our ſhips in the Delaware, that the army 
would have been ſtarved, and the ſhipping deftroyed. This 
opinion 1s general throughout the nation ; it has been favoured 
by the friends of adminiſtration, to enforce the wiſdom of their 
meaſure in abandoning Philadelphia ſo opportunely as they did. 
It has been agreed to by this fide of the houſe, to magnity the 
riſæ which our fleet and our army run by their bad management. 
But on this ſubject, as I may probably do on many others, I We ſheuld have 
differ from them both. I maintain, as I always have done, dert Phuaoclp. 
that the abandoning Philadelphia at the moment we did, was 0 
molt fatal to our affairs in North America; and that ſuppoling 

no ſuch orders had been given, and Monſ. d'Eſtaing had arri- 

ved off the Delaware as he did, that ncither the ſhips in that 

river, nor the army at Philadelphia, run any riſk from that 
circumſtance, for fix or eight weeks at leaſt, by which time we 

muſt have been relieved from any impreſſions of reſtraint, by 

the navigation of that river being interrupted. 

Firit, I fav, that the navigation of that river is ſo intricate, Reaſons againſt 
that ſuppoſing the buoys cut away, the beſt pilots of the coun- 4 Eſtaing's ſuce 
try couid not have traced out the channel to — aſcended the — * 
river with ſuch flips as thoſe under Monſ. d'Eſtaing, in eight 
or ten days. 

Next I aſſert, that none of the 74 or 80 gun ſhips, without 
being lightened, could have paticd the flats, as the Trident went 
on ground twice at the top ot high water, not trom milling the 
channel, but from the thallowneſs of the water, and this ſhip 
draws three feet leſs water than any of the French 74 gun ſhips. 

Thirdly, I affert, that ſuppoting Monſ. d'Eſtaing, with his 
whole force, had actually atcended the Delaware, above the 
flats, that all our ſhips, both men of war and tranſports, couid 
have been moved into ſafety above the chevaux de trize ; or the 
tranſports could have been removed above the chevaux de frize, 
and the ſhips of war moorcd in a halt moon below, with flank- 
ing batteries on each fide the river, which was in potleſon of 
our army. We ſhould alfo have had tlic advantage of ſending 
fire ſhips down the ſtream among the enemy. The river is not 
ſo broad as the Thames at Graveſend, und a'Ettaing, after 
paſſing through a hot fire in aſcending, mutt have been repul- 
ſed in the ſame manner which experience has demonitrated we 
were capable of doing by the late attack at ot Lucia, where Ad- Admira Por- 
miral Barrington, with a very inferior force indeed, has thew: ungton given as 
what men, not willing to detpair, can accomplith. a noble example 

For my own part, after conhdering the tuvject on every 
point, again and again, I really think, fo far from any danger 

by the direct application of the force of the enemy in the Dela- 
ware, that there was hardly any ritk from any thing that could 
have been done by the:n, in that river, againit the reſiſtance of 
our thips and army; New York would have been the place in 

Fa danger, 
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danger. But it is always to be remembered, if orders had nor 
becn given for leaving 3 our great ſhips of war 
would not have been in the river Delaware, and therefore New 
York was equally capable of receiving the defence, which 
actually aid preſent when d'Lſtaing came off that port. So 
that on every alternative, the operations of his force would have 
beer equaily abortis e. 

But rae noble lord ſays, the army would have been ſtarved. 
To my knowledge, thue was five weeks proviſion for the army 
at Puiladelphia. and Kill greater quantities in the river when 
we arrived there, though it had been determined to leave the 

lace. 


Lord Tore's n I know how juſtly high the character of the noble lord ſtands 
oc nag tor naval reputation; no man could eſteem it in a higher degree 
PMID than I did myſelf, before the tranſaction I am going to ſpeak of. 
Perhaps my diſappointment was the greater on that account, 

and the eftimate I made of the force of the enemy, was leſs 

from the opinion I had of the vice-admiral who commanded our 

flect. I underſtand his conduct has received repeated applauſe 

from officers of high reputation in this houſe, while I was ab» 

ſent from lickneſs ; but this ſhall not prevent me from ſpeaking 

my own opinion freely on this, and every other ſubject. I have 

Two Aemiral's been told the two noble admirals (Keppel and Howe) have been 
per copious pouring incenſe on each others heads in very copious ſtreams. I 
freams of in- agree they fland in the moſt reſpectable light on account of their 
cente bead former ſervices z and J alſo agree with my friend below me, that 
in caſe any miniſter has been guilty of any improper conduct, 

that has driven fuch men from the ſervice of the ſtate at 

this critical moment, when the exertions of all good men are 

ſo much wanted to repel the common enemy, that ſuch a mi- 

niſter ſhould fecl the indignation of this Houſe, and of his 

country at large. But if it ſhould appear on the other hand, 

They are os that any ſet of military men, in their ſeveral nſions, are 
high for the become too high for the ſtate, I hope there is ſtill left in the na- 
* tion, virtue and ſpirit ſufficient to repel ſuch claims, and abili- 
ty enough to be found in the naval department to refiſt the 

power of our enemies, even if the two noble admirals were no 


Adminittration has certainly great credit in diſpatching the 
two packets from Falmouth, to give the noble lord notice of 
the failing of the Toulon ſquadron, and the packet that did ar- 
rive in America having fallen in with that ſquadron, from eve- 
ry particular which the captain related, it was evident to me, 

4 bey ond a doubt, that they were bound to fweep the coaſt of A- 
: merica, from Virginia northward. 

Lord Howe in- The packet arrived the 29th of June, and certainly gave ſuf- 
formed of the ficient time for every preparation to be made for receiving the 
French, uucag. enemy, who did not arrive off New York till the 11th = July. 
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Whether thoſe preparations were made, or otherwiſe, is a queſ- 
tion I ſhall not now enter into.— I mean at preſent only to take 
notice of ſome aſſertions in a pamphlet that has been circulated 
with great induſtry, as preparatory to miſlead oyr judgments in 
the queſtion of to-day. 

This performance I can hardly attribute to the noble lord to Fulſ mely flat- 
whom it relates: it is too ful ſome flattery to ſuppoſe he had any tered. 
ſhare in it, or that he can give it the leaſt countenance now ; 
nor ſhould I have cuvied his lordſlup any of the praiſes beſtow- 
ed by ſo idolatrous an author, if he had not taken notice of fo 
inſignificant a perſon as my ſelf, and miſrepreſented my opinions. 

His patron might have enjoyed the glory of making a bridge of Makes a bridge 
boats to paſs the army over the rill that ſeparates Sand Hook over a rill, a- 
from the main, with the aſſiſtance of all the boats from fifty ſail ſiſted by about 
of pendants, four hundred tranſports, and two hundred flat e boats. 
boats, without any interference. I am willing the Houſe ſhould 
underſtand this marvellous work was equal to every thing in 

ancient ſtory, and even ſuperior to Czfar's bridge over the a= 
Rhine; but in that part which reſpects myſelf I cannot fo eafi- 

ly ſubmit. 

Now, Sir, I aſſert, before you and the whole world, that gy. ton 
what is imputed to me by the author of this pamphlet, is not — OI 
true. I never obtruded myſelf into the ſociety of any ſet of to Lord Howe 
men; the moment I heard the French fleet had appeared, I in America. 
thought it my duty to go down to Sandyhook in the night to 
offer my poor ſervices ; neither did I ever bewail our deplorable 
firuation from the circumſtance of the French ſquadron comin 
on the coaſt of America. I thought it a lucky circumſtance. f 
expreſſed that ſentiment to all with whom I converſed. I am 
glad I did not know the imminent danger we were in until I 
came to this city, the centre of all true intelligence, otherwiſe 

I might have paſſed more uneafy hours. I alſo deny, that ever 
4 afferted Lord Howe had a ſuperiority over the French ſqua- 
dron when they appeared off the port of New York. If the no- 
ble Lord can remember any thing that between him and 
a perſon vi io little conſequence as myſelf, he muſt know, that 
ſo far from entertaining that ſentiment, when the noble Lord 
talked of going ont of the harbour to give them battle, I ſaid that 
I ht he was not of ſufficient torce to hazard an 
ment; but I always thought with a proper diſpoſition of hi 
force, he was fully capable of defending the entrance of the har- 
bour, A Wbat I faid then, and u hat I aſſert now, is, that after L4. Howe equal 
the junction of the Cornwall of 74 guns, the Raiſonable of 64, if not ſuperiot 
the Renown of go, and the Centurion of go, all heavy metal d TEftaing, + 
ſhips, Lord Howe was eqzal, if not ſuperior, in force to the 
French ſquadron. I give it alſo as my opinion, with deference 
to better judgments, that when his Lordſhip appeared off Rhode 
Ifland, though he did not take — ˖ 
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that he was fully equal to Monſieur d'Eſtaing, and T reckon in 
the follou ing manner: His fleet was the belt manned that c- 
ver went to fea, commanded by brave, judicious officers ; the 
French were ill manned and fickly, and damaged upon entering 
and returning through the fire of the batteries on Rhode Ifland. 
I ſhall read the liit of the two ſquadrons, and the manner I 


Valiant 64 
Provcnce 64 
Centurion 50 12 2 


g 
1 Sphinx 20 9 Fantaſque 64 
enoun . Sagittaire 5695 


[o & 18 pounders. 
Note. Tor IV had, befides theſr, the Nantilus of 18 


guns, Ca cdl aud Tuner bombs, Siremvolo, Sulphur, and Yolcano 

Frelli pi, finn rowegallles, and to tenders, befides the Leviathan, 

Proofs Lord H. capable of mount, 7o guns, and actually carrying 44 guns, left 
did not thiuk at Sandv-Fuchk ; and i/e Aube. and Supply, xo old Eaft-Tudia 
himſelf too hips, twin into bis Majeſfy*s ſervice, and monniing 36 guns each, 
weak. and 236 men, «ho failed with the fleet, but <:hich Lord Howe 
FA ſent to the TWefi-InVes, If tro cucat, why ͤ lage the [emiathan 


claſs them: 
Guns. Pounders., une. 
Lifts of Engliſh a match for Cæſar 74 
aneFrenchilect. I eſteem the Cornwall 74 18 & 32 beat by the Iſis 
of 50 Guns. 
Eagle of 64 18 24 | 
| Fxperiment 50 12 1 Languedoc bg 
Trident 1 
Roebuck 424 9 18 Tonant bo 
Rarfonable 64 1 24 . - 
j lt 2 © 3s | Guerrier 74 
Somerſet 70 18 32 Hector 74 
Nonſuch 64 18 24 
{ Richmond 32 12 * 
St. Albans 64 18 24 - 
Venus 36 12 Tele + 
Ardent 04 24 . F 
Pearl 32 12 ſ —_— uz 
ö 


behind? II detach the Naheb aui Sufpi; ? Will ary ſtaman ſay 

that ile i ps, as they arc arrange, can be deemed init in a 

point of the line? But the Laiguedue was difuaſted and boft fer 
Czfar a Fr. 74 lier in the form, The Merſcilles vas diſmaſted in the florm. 
beaten by the The C:rſar was beaten by the Ife, and driven into Boſſon. The 


Lis of 50 guns. Nun, th of 64 g another of Byron's Squadron, had joined 


Lord 


ey ” Wy he 
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Lord Howe at Sandy-Hook on the 18th, yet d' Efalng lay at an- Ld. Howe when 
chor ia the open ſea for eight days, here he raiſed j ury-maſts, ſuperior e 
2 .. <vaited from w92Y & ples 
Be 176 A 247 of fore he followed, though he had ay difmaded - 
1 confeſfedty ſo ſuperior à force. within twen 
fefedly fo ſuperior a ff _— 
But it may be ſaid although Lord Howe had a ſuperiority 
by the addition of his heavy trigates, yet it was impoſſible they 
could be brought to act in the diſpolition in which I have pla- 
ced them. This I admit, but at the fame time I contend, On bringing fri- 
that Lord Howe had a complete liue of heavy ſhips capable 1 ogg 
of lying along-fide the French ſhips, and in half an hour's *** — 
action, every one knows the line of battle muit be broken, 
when all the frigates could have come to have acted to the 
utmoſt of their force. If this is not admitted, it would be im- 
ſible for Lord Howe, or any other officer, to have availed 
lelf of the advantage of any number of larger ſhips ; for ſup- 
poling his frigates had all been fifty gun ſhips, ſtill no greater 
number than the ſhips oppoſed to the enemy's line can act at the 
beginning, until they are broken and ſcattered, which muſt al- 
ways happen, as I faid betore, in half an hour in every ſea en- 
gagement. The generality of mankind are confounded in their 
opinions by the weight of metal, and the number of guns 
ſtated, without knowing the real circumitances attending thoſe 
apparent diſproportions. I reckon an Engliſn 64 gun ſhip a Engliſh 64 e- 
match for any 74 gun ſhip out of France. The difference qual to Fr. 74 
between the actual force of two ſuch ſhips is not fo much as 
people imagine. They generally count the difference of ten 
ins, but in fact the difference upon the real efficient batteries 
is only two guns, the reſt ariſes from the guns on the quarter- 
deck and forecaſtle, which are light and are not of ſuch conſe- 
quence, and are often in the way of working the ſhip. Reſ- 
pecting the weight of metal, I think the Englith 64 has a great 
advantage over the French 74. Experience has convinced me, 
that the French 36 pounder (equal to our 42 pounder) 1s a gun French guns 
that cannot be managed fufficicatly quick. has gun is unweildg. 
above the ſize of being loaded by one man to a ſpunge, and 
breeched about by one man to a handſpike, I eticem too large 
for action. I believe the 18 and 24 pounders, which all our 
64 gun ſhips carried, to be the fitteſt guns for uſe in a cloſe en- 
gagement; the quickneſs of their fire, and the certainty of 
pointing them well and cafily, does more than compenſate for 
the difterence of damage when they hit. I do not fay this will 
be the caſe in an engagement like Mr. —_— on contrary == 
tacks, where the ſhips came up ſcattered, and the enemy have — 
time to load again before they meet. Here rhe heavy grape 
| ſhot does great miſchief to the ſails and rigging. I ſpeak of a 
clofe engagement on the ſame tack, in the utual manner. I 


* 
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Engl. 50 equal think alſo, that one of our new 80 gun ſhips, with 12 and 
French pounders, is nearly a match for a French 4 What — 
in this very tranſaction will vindicate my opinion. The Iſis, 
one of the worſt of the 50 gun ſhips of Lord Howe's ſquadron, 
fell in with the Cæſar, the fineſt 74 of d' Eſtaing's fleet, and a 
flag ſhip too, and in a fair engagement the Iſis beat the Cæſar. 
Gallantexample Much praiſe is undoubtedly due to the Captain, officers and 
in Capt. Rayner ſeamen of the Iſis, for this extraordinary gailant action, but it 
ſhews at the ſame time that my opinions are not extravagant. The 
— 88 upiter, one of our 50 gun ſhips, very ill-manned, has lately 
an engagement with che Trident of 64 guns, and the iſſue 
has been favourable to my opinion. The battle was draun 
without any claim to a ſuperiority by the French ſhip. I could 
give many proofs in the hiſtory of naval engagements, that my 
opinion 1s juſtified by experience, nor do I know any inſtance 
where it can be contradicted upon any trial that has been made. 
But the Houſe will obſerve by the liſt of ſquadrons which I 
have read, that no ſuch diſproportion of force exiſted, becauſe 
any difterence that may appear in the ſhips of the line was fully 
compenſated by the aſſiſtance they would derive from the fri- 
gates, three — which were two decks, and one (the Vigilant) 
an old India ſhip, of 20 twenty - four pounders. All the others, 
excepting the Sphinx, were heavy metal frigates, of 36 and 
32 guns, carrying twelve pounders on their main battery,— 
Theſe, Sir, are the opinions which I am ready to avow, and I 
have a certain conviction in my own mind of the truth of 
what I advance. 
Ld.Howemight I am ſtill at a loſs to know whether the noble Lord himſelf really 
_ beaten thought his ſquadron was inferior in force to that of Montieur 
Eins. QJEſtaing. I have never heard this afferted by any officer 
who ſerved in the fleet. I have always heard it alledged, that 
his Lordſhip was manceuvering for the wind, and meant to 
ive d' Eſtaing battle, but was prevented by the ſtorm. If fo, 
r he expected to defeat his opponent, which would 
have his ſuperiority, and I fincerely belicve this would 
have been the caſe had the two ſquadrons engaged. 
Ne famine nor As to all the dreadful conſequences of famine, or ſurrender 
ſurrender as Ld. of the army, which the 4 has enumerated, ſuppoſing 
Howe feared. Monſieur d' Eſtaing had got poſſeſſion of Sandy-Hook, can- 
not ſubſcribe to them in the extent he has ſtated. I have been 
informed, that by driving Long-Iſland there would have been 
Six months pro- found fix months ſubſiſtence for the troops, beſides the various 
viſions on Leng means of obtaining ſupplies through the Sound, while the bloc- 
_ kade of that port could not have continued without relief above 
fix or eight weeks at moſt, 
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REMARKS on Gen. Hocve's Speech, and Cundutt. 


The General ſays, © His only view is to juſtify himſelf that Sen. Howe's 
«* many ſevere cenſures have been thrown out againſt him, and 
&© miniſters have been filent—that when he was calumniated, he 
® ſhould have been vindicated by the noble Lord.” 


ever were his deſerts, he can- 

pport from adminiſtration. The pu- Flattering at- 
lete with the moſt flattering marks tention · 

of attention from the noble Lord at th — * ne 

department ; he not onl conveys t robatton of the ſove - 

reign, but is himſelf laviſh of — — rſonal civility. Did 

not the King honour him with a red ribbon unaſked; and can 

thing be more ſtrongly marked than the attention that has 

been paid to his recommendations? almoſt all his aid de- Aid de Camps 

who were captains at the beginning of the campaign of Captains 1776 

1776, are now lieutenant colonels, and many of them have , Lieut. Cols. 

been rg by the King, without his even aſking it, He 

expreſſed his wiſh for particular officers to be ſent out to ſerve Every thing 

upon the ſtaff ; they were all ſent as he defired. He wanted to done to keep 


have Mr. M*Kenzie, his fecretary, appointed paymaſter to him in gued 
the provincial — a very Tucrative — it wrt. 2 
— done that could be done to keep him in 
umour. 

But ſays he, I have been ſeverely cenſured, and miniſters 
„have been filent.” Does he allude to anonymous publica- 
tions? he ſurely could not expect the miniſters to vindicate his 
character againit ſuch attacks as theſe ! the noble Lord might 
as well the ſame favour from the General. He could nct . 


be fo weak as to ſuppoſe that miniſters could ſtop the mouth of Maiſers can- 
calumay, or influence the public opinion! they would undoubt- not influence the 


ma 
without reſerve, But are miniſters to be blamed for this ! 
— Goody 
whiten 
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A vote of the whiten him, and convince the world that he is a great com ; 
Houfe aul not mander, he does very right to move tor a parliamentary enqui- 
make him ry. Indeed it is the only chance he has left, poor as it is, of 
= —— reſcuing his character, as an officer, from total perdition. Con- 
ſcious as he muſt be that his conduct in America will not bear 
the itrict examination of a military enquiry, and encouraged by 
the flatrering ſucceſs that others in his ſituation have met with, 
I am not ſurpriſed that he has choſen the fafer method of laying 
his caſe before a good natured and indulgent Houſe of Commons, 
rather than demanding a court-martial when he found himſelf 
© cenſured” and © calumniated.“ For though the ſentence of 
a military court, and that only could acquit him 1n the eyes of 
military people, yet as members of panties nt are, ex officio, 
Meaning of a competent judges of military operations, as well as of all other 
Parliamentary matters, whether political or profeſſional, he might think that 
* JAS their approbation might ſtand 1n lieu of a regular oy and 
tial. mare then there would be no riſque; for if he did not ſucceed, he 
could always impute it to the undue influence of a wicked and 
corrupt adminiſtration, and his character would not be at all 
the worſe for his having failed. Oppoſition would always be 
ready to receive him with open arms, and the merit of having 
rendered abortive the plans of the preſent miniſtry, however 
well they might have been contrived for the public good, could 
not fuil to intitle him to a high ſeat among thoſe worthy cha- 
racters who ſtile themſelves patriots, and the guardians of the 
liberties of this country. ; 
fe — We ſhall endeavour to _ all Sir William Howe's char- 
n- againſt adminiſtration, rove that they are diſingenuous 
— — ill-founded. F P 
He fays * his orders ſhould have been clear“ not whiſpers 
acroſs the Atlantic ;—* not ſo ambiguouily expreſſed, that 
they might always be explained away.” He complains of 
wanting the confidence and ſupport of his ſuperiors—the want 
of a plan from Home, &c. yet at the ſame time acknowledges, 
that his own plans and meaſures met with ſuch approbation 
„from the miniſter, that he could juſtify himſelf under it, if 
he thought proper.“ 
The Kine ares Is it not a ſtrong proof of confidence in a General, when un- 
8 ae hampered by inſtructions and uncontrouled by any ſuperior 
ment, > © power, he is left intirely at liberty to follow his own plans, 
rofecute a war according to his own ideas? and was it ever 
— a matter of ſ:rious complaint againſt a miniſter, that he 
did not furniſh military plans, in detail, to a commander in 
chief ; eſpecially when every plan propoſed by the General was 
ſure to meet with approbation ? The ſecretary of ſtate, in his 
letter, dated October 22, 1776, expreſsly ſays, His Majeſty 
does not intend that the general ſhould, in his prom of ope- 
ration, be confined to any particular province: his choice of 
4 Guard 
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« fituation muſt in that reſpect be governed by his own judg- G. Howechang- 


% ment.” How many times in the courſe of a few months did es his plans four 
Sir William Howe alter his plan for the campaign of 1577 f mes, and each 
between the months of November and April, no lefs than four, Areva. 
eſſentially different from each other, were propoſed, and yet 

by the General's own account, each of them in its turn was a 

ved of. The miniſter, in his letter of the 3d of Marc 

ys, © I am now commanded to acquaint you, that the King 
% intirely approves of your deviation from the plan which you 
1 formerly ſuggeſted.” And again, May 18, © As you muſt, 
from your — and military ſkill, be a competent judge 
& of the propriety of every plan, his majeſty does not heũtate 
* to approve the alterations which you propoſe.” Indeed the 
nature of the American ſervice requires that the General ſhould 
be at liberty to vary his . operations, according to the 
varying circumſtances of the war; and to any, who will take 
the trouble to caſt his eye over the American correſpondence, 
it will plainly appear, that the moſt ample and generous confi- 
dence was in Sir William Howe, from the time he came 
to the chief command till he aſked leave to return to this coun- 
try.— He was not only ſupported with the whole weight of go- Generous con- 
vernment, but was indulged in all his wiſhes both for himſelf fid-nce placed 
and his friends.—Una favours and honours were heaped in him. 
upon him with the moſt liberal hand—and he was intruited 
with wy „both civil and military, that could add 
weight an 8 ſituation, or claim reſpect from thoſe 
about him, and from the world. 

But though he "_ left thus entirely at liberty to act as he No — e- 
thought proper, and as exigencies might require, he was en to the 
by — means ignorant of the ideas of 4 — * 
the future operations of the war. The miniſter did very often 
fake the ——_ of humbly propoſing his plans, though he ne- 


ver preſumed ſo far as to give any poſitive orders in conſequence 
of them. Indeed ſometimes the King went fo far as to fuggeit 
his ideas, and his royal will and pleaſure has been fignified by 
the ſecretary of ſtate. I confeſs that this in any other ſervice 
would be conſtrued an order, but I hope the General will not 
complain of it as fuch, as he never thought proper in any one 
inſtance to pay the leaſt attention to it, any more than to the 
plans ſuggeſted by the miniſter. Sir William Howe and his 
noble brother have the entire merit of every military plan that 
was executed during his command, not excepting the famous Has loſt Bur- 
one of the voyage round the capes of Virginia and up Cheſa- govne and raif- 
peak bay, which brought on the loſs of Burgoyne's army, the ed « new war. 
preſent war with France, and every ſubſequent evil that has 
ariſen from them to this country. 
| The General in his ſpeech complains of the miniſter for ha- 
| ving ſent him a copy of his Letter to Sir Guy Carleton (con- 
Q 2 taining 
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taining the arrangements for the Canada expedition) without 
an — whatever to himſelf, I am aſtoniſhed that an 

r could hazard a charge fo unmilitary. Could any in- 
fiructions be neceflary when the copy of the ſecretary of itate's 
diſpatch made him perfectly acquainted with every circumſtance 
relating to the northern army? Does not the Letter ſay that 
Sir Guy Cones 200 to ** detach 7 General Bur- 
goyne with direction to proceed with all poſſible expedition 
to join (him) General Howe, and to — his 


A ſunction with 6 command ? That with a view of quelling the rebellion as 


Burgay ne. 


* ſoon as poſlible it is become highly nece that the moſt 
6 ſpeedy junction of the two armies Id be ?”And in 
another place, ** I ſhall write to Sir William Howe from hence 
by the firſt packet; but you will nevertheleſs endeavour to 
ive him the earlieſt intelligence of this meaſure, and alfa 
Licut. General Burgoyne, and Lieutenant Colonel 
St. Leger, to neglect no opportunity of doing the ſame, 
that they may receive inſtructions from Sir William Howe.“ 
Surely no order could have been framed that, in the eyes of a 
military man, could appear more binding upon the General than 
the copy of this letter to Sir Guy Carleton? it made a part of 
2 general plan, from which he could not deyiate without 5. 
zarding or devoting an expedition, whoſe movements he had 
nat time ta countermand, and whoſe operations he knew were 
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Anfwerable for begun, The moment theſe troops croſſed the lakes, they be» 
Burgoyne's lofs. came a part of his army, and their ſubſequent misfortunes, if 


Turns accuſer. 


Gen. Howe's 


they aroſe from the want of ſupport and co-operation, are a8 
much to be laid to his e as the furprize and defeat of the 
Heſſians which he left expoſed and unſupported at Trenton. 
General Howe, in the beginning of his ſpeech expreſsly de- 
clared, he only meant to © juſtify himſelf; yet weafterwards 
find bim turned the accuſer, and obliquely charging admini- 
ſtration with crimes of the moſt ſerious nature that of hiding 
from Parliameat the true ſtate of our affairs in America,and pro- 
mifing ſucceſs when they knew there was no reaſon to 1 


N. 
Mr.Fax's ſpeech This ground Mr, Fox took up after him, and with his uſual 


virulence charged miniſters diręctly with having © treacherouſſy 
© and traiteroully deceived this x He faid they bad de+ 
clared to the Houſe of Commons, that they had reaſon to 
* expect a ſucceſsful campaign, when knew, and when 
* they had it in their pockets under the 's own hand, 
te that nothing was to be expected. 

The General's words were not ſo pointed as thaſe of Mr. 
Fax, nor did they convey a charge fo directly; yet their mean- 
ing is the fame, They were as follow; The noble Lord faid 
% he learned from his intelligence the difficulties the rebels 
$ were under in rai that he hoped I ſhould be able 
* get a ſufficiept in Pennſylvania for the Wr 
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© that provinee ; and he ſtill hoped that this campaign would 
+ he the teſt. So chat in hite of my geitice dfmmccs tran the 
<< ſpot, the miniſter's deluſive hopes and conjectures were to 
+ influence him in oppoſition to my certain knowledge.” 
However deluſive the miniſter's hopes and conjectures may 
have been, his intelligence does not appear to have been mate- 
rially different from that of the General, notwithſtanding this 
r 
neral's letters fay upon this fubjet—thoſe very letters which 
Mr. Fox charges the miniſter with having had in his pocket 
when he told the Houſe he had reaſon to expect a fucceſstul 
campaign. April 2, 1777, he writes from New-York, that 
it is his opinion the rebels will not be able to raiſe their army 
<< voted laſt autumn, fc.” And again, I have reaſon to 
«© expect, in caſe of ſucceſs in P Ivania, there will be 
found a conſiderable of the inhabitants who may be em- 
* bodied as militia, ſome as provincial troops, for the in- 
«* terior defence of the province, which muſt be a great aid in 
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* the further progreſs of the war. And in the ſame letter he Ill founded pro- 


% fays, Still I think it 


* York, the Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania.” In his letter of the 
of the z th of December 1776, the General tells the Miniſter, 
that, the opinions of people were much changed in Penn- 
* ſylvania, and their minds in general, from the late progreſs 
of the army diſpoſed to peace; in which ſentiment they 
* would be confirmed by our getting of Philadelphia. 
And he ſays in his 8 In the mean time from all the 
0 — received, the reduction of Pennſylvania ap- 
ahi very prachcable, though I ſhould have but an army 
* of 19,000 men. 

Iwill not inſiſt upon the fact, that the rebels did actually find dif- 
ficulties in raifing troops, but will, for the ſake of the argument, 
ſuppoſe the miniſter i of what every elſe knew ; 
nor will I lay any ſtreſs upon the great abilities of the General, 
nor his activity and impatience to begin the campaign, 
which are mentioned by the miniſter in his letter of the 18th of 
May, and are given as reafons for his hoping tor a ſucceſsful 
campaign. I will confine myſelf fimply to the information con- 
tuned in the General's letters, and will then leave it to the 
world to judge whether the Miniſter's aſſertion is not juſtified 


in the moſt ample manner even upon this 


ground. 
The noble Lord told the + that he had reaſon to ex- Miaiſter juſti- 
gn.” The General writes to the no- fed. 


probable that by the latter end of the miſes vt Gen. 
e vinces of New Howe. 
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* army.” In his letter to Sir Guy Carleton, incloſed in the 

letter to the Miniſter of the zd of April, Gen. Howe writes, 

From G.Howe”s © that the of Ticonderoga, would naturally be the 

own letters. 4 firſt obj of the northern army;“ and recommended ** the 

« ſecuring Albany and the 2 country” as the ſecond. 

«© The further progreſs of this corps, ſays he, © depending 

* ſo much upon the enemy's movements, cannot be foreſeen at 

this diflance of time, gill 1 Batter myſclE, and have reaſon to 

2 the friends of government in that part of the country, 

will be found fo numerous and fo ready to give every aid and 

- HITS that it will prove no difficult taſk to 

reduce the more rebellious parts of the province.” 

The 16th of July the Gen. writes, the enemy's movements 
taking this turn,” (viz. Waſhi — Sg yon 
of Pennſylvania) * I apprehend yne will meet 
with little interruption, otherwiſe than 4 5 — he 

th _—_— ſtores and proviſions for the 


** fupply of his a V But let us fee how far the Miniſter's 
6 were au by his intelli — 
* —— i di lever h . 
— 1777, ſays, your pardon me, if I t 


ber ive me the Hide I venured to props 
in my original project for the campaigg' to make a 

* inſtead of a feint upon New England. — waned 
aut, were I at liberty to march in force immediately by my 
5 left, inſtead of my right, I ſhould have little doubt of fubduin 
* before winter the provinces where the rebellion —— 


n 11 


adopted from Albany.“ 

9 das! from: theſe accounts that the 
rebellion was at an end ? Who would have beſitated at promif- 
ing a ſucceſsful campaign? It is true, our expectations were 

The deceivers deceived, our hopes were moſt cruelly diſappointed ; but ſhall 
renn accuſers. the authors of our misfortunes; thoſe very men who flattered 
us with the hope of brilliant ſucceſs from operations they them- 
ſelves planned, and who afterwards by their delays and blunders 
waſted the campaign, and facrificed our armies, be allowed to 
call thoſe hopes deluſtve, and charge the Miniſter with deceiving 
Parliament, 6 
ceĩ vers. 

Was the force ſent out from this country equal to the objects 
of the American war? 

: The noble Lord at the head of the American department 
being aſked in the Houſe of Commons, ſoon after he came into | 
office, what force he thought would be ſuthcient to reduce the 
rerolted colonies ? replied. That the meaſures of the force 
* ſhould be the wiſhes of the General.” 

. —_—  — 
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military operations. And we find that General Howe's wiſhes Gen. Howe afte- 
were not only gratified in this reſpect, but the force that was niſhed at the 


ſent out in the ſpring of 1776, fo 1 his moſt ſanguine 
expectations, that he a rs to have urprized to a degree 
of Aftoniſhment at the anncing efforts that had been made. 
What he thought of the preparations, and of the miniſter, —_ 
whoſe immediate direction they were made, will beſt a 
his own letter, dated Halifax, Sth June 1776, where he fu 
« I cannot take leave of your Lordihip without ex — 
« utter amazement at * decifive 4 maſterly ſtrokes for 
„ carrying ſuch extenſive plans into immediate execution, as 
* have been effected fince your Lordſhi — * the conduct 
„of this war, which is — moſt happily experienced by 
„ thoſe who have the honour of ferving here 
« auſpices. may * receive the acknow 
* ments bh of a ls glory which ſuch 
« ſervices 3 Ir Fog to on contribute to 
* the completion ut meaſures fo vigorouſly Soncerted, is the 
* fervent wiſh of your Lordſhip's, &c. W. Hows.” 

In his letter of the 2d of April 1777, the General acknow- 
ledges that the force of 1776 was adequate to its obj Ir 
would be therefore rous in me to adduce a fingle ar- 


In 1776 Gen. 


Howe 30,000 
men, W 


1 I will however beg leave juſt to ſtate the 


ing facts, that General Howe's army, in 1776, exceeded 

0,000 regular, effective troops, excluſive of thoſe left at 

Halifax and of the northern army, and that Waſhington's 
army did not amount to more than 16,000 men. 

By what means ſuch an army, fo well appointed, ſerved by 
ſo large a train of artillery, and attended by ſo numerous a 
fleet, could fail of ſucceſs againſt a divided people, deſtitute of 
Officers, Soldiers, Magazines, fortified towns, ſhips of war, or 
uy — reſources, will be the ſubject of my inquiry. 

follow the General in not entering into the policy or juſtice 
of the war, nor ſhall I dwell upon the wanton and unparallelled 
facrifice of the braveſt of our troops on Bunker's Hill, but will 
take up his conduct where he thought proper to do it in his = 
Viz. at the time of his receiving orders from the 
for evacuating Boſton, and betore I follow him to the 4 mr 
will 8 by his not quitting Boſton when he was ordered 
to do it, and it might have been effected without any __ 
the army remained thro* the winter cooped up in a moſt * 
minĩous ſituation, ſuffering for want of — 
inſult, and were neither the objects of terror or cauſe of — 
to the rebels; — that by . that poſt when he had wrote 
to government that he ſhould yot, and by declaring that 
Boſton was tenable and then fulring the rebels to drive him 
from it with marks of diſgrace, he did his utmoſt to depreſs the 
ſpirit of the troops and to raiſe thoſe of the rebels; that tho the 
invim- 


Train of Gen. 
Howe's conduct 
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invincible fortitude of Britiſh troops prevented the firſt, the latter 
had its full effect; the detection from Great Britain was greatly 
inereaſed, and the rebels excited to exertions that otherwiſe they 
would never have attem | 
That by not blockading the Harbour, as the General him- 
ſelf had recommended, in caſe Boſton ſhould be evacuated, and 
leaving that as well as the other ſea ports on the coaſt in ev 
reſpect open and accommodated to their naval efforts, the 
not only ſupplied themſelves with —＋ ſtores from our own 
ſtoreſhips, and captured great numbers of our own troops, but 
were enabled to collect ſuch a marine as to make de 1 
on our trade in every part of the world, which for ſome time was 
the ſole ſupport of the rebellion: And that by going northward 
600 miles further from the intended ſcene of action, inſtead of 
going ſouthward as he had been directed, the ſpring and ſummer 
were waſted awav, Waſhington had four or five months leiſure 


to fortify New York and its dependencies, and to draw the 
GETS 
* 


of the continent to the ſpot where he knew our 
main army was deſtined. So that finally, with an army fo 
decidedly ſuperior to the enemy, the General did little more in 
that campaign than provide winter quarters for the troops. 
G. Howe's train But theſe wretched manceuvres, unequalled but by the wretch- 
C— excuſes made for them, ſhall now be the ſubject of confidera- 
neuvres tion. 
- * Having now fully obviated the charges which the General 
thought proper to inſtitute againſt the miniſter, I will conſider 
Sir William Howe's vindication of his own conduct. 

The order (ſays he) for evacuating Boſton came too late 
& for me to execute it when I received it. I did execute it on 
« the 17th of March, and in a manner, I truſt, that was free 
« from diſgrace.” 

It is only neceffary to conſider what thoſe orders were, and 
the time and manner in which they were executed, to decide on 
this part of the General's conduct. 

Orders for eva. In the beginning of November 1775, Gen. Howe received a 
cuating Boſton letter from the Earl of Dartmouth, wherein, after referring to 
early in winter. a former letter which had ſuggeſted the advantages of the army's 
being removed to New York, and the hazard of continuing at 
Boſton through the winter, his Lordſhip writes, The intelli- 
« gence and information of every day fince, have ſhewn more 
clearly both the one and the — 1 and 8 of the 
© troops cooped up in a town, to inſult annoy- 
« ance, if not Gs, from — laces than one, — — 
of the comforts and neceſlaries of life, waſting away by diſ- 
« eaſe and deſertion faſter than we can recruit, and no | 
the objects of terror or cauſe of diftreſs to the rebels, is truly 
* alarming, and demands the moſt ſerious conſideration — 
N an 


ConJECTURE:s en MoTtrves. 


I am commanded by the king to fay, that if no alteration for 
the better thould have happ::-d before this letter reaches 
you, or any unexpected advantages of carrying on the war, 
on the fide of New-England, ihould have opened themſelves, 
it ſeems not only adviſeable but neceliary to abandon Botion 
before the winter, &c,—and to remove with the troops either 
to New York, or ſome other place to the 22 where 
a ſquadron of the king's ſhips may not only lie, but carry 
on operations with fecurity during the u inter.“ 

Here is an explicit, practicable» order, framed on the real fi- 
tuation of affairs in America, by co: torming to which, greatevils 
were to be avoided, and advantages of equal magnitude to be 
obtained. Had the General, immediately ou receiving it, gone 
to New York, he might have ctiecred in 1775 nearly, if nut 
quite as much, as he did in 1776 with zo, oo troops. There 
was nothing to oppoſe his army, which then contuted of goo0 
effective men. Staten-Ifland and Long-Illand would have re- If de, the 
ceived him with open arms, and New York, by his own con- 0d edge 
feſſion, was then in his power. The army would not only have 
been relieved from the preiture of an ignominious and moſt 
diſtreſſing blockade, have abounded with freth proviſions, and 
been able to carry on operations during the winter, but what 
was of ſtill greater moment, the early poſſeſſion of New York 
would have left the imwenſe armament that was ſent to Ame- 
rica in 1776, at liberty to act on the extcnfive ſcale tor 
which it was calculated, and to which it was adequate, and 
a total ſuppreſſion of the rcbellion have been the neceflary 
conſequence. 

But whether it is to be imputed to incapacity, to an utter in- O Gre. me; 
ability to combine circumſtances, to balance probable events, Ca. Howes 
and to improve ſituations and conjunctures, to the ſordid views coudct. 
of thoſe who principally compu! his cabinet council; to his 
own love of cafe, and the reluctance he telr at abandoning the 


Rotine of pleaſure that had been cilublithed at Boſton for the 
winter; or to his being wedded to_a tyiew of pglitics that tac. 


The general did not think proper to obey the ſecretary of His written ex- 
ſtat:'s order, and aſſigned for the rcaſon of his diſobcatence, cuſe reſated- 
that be had not ſufficient ſhipping to Het the removal at one 
embarkation, and going at two would be 22zardous. True it 
is that the tonnage of the ſhipping then at Boſton fell ſhort of 
the quantity uſually allowed for long voyages ; there was, 
however, a ſufficiency for a ſhort one; for in the March fol- 
towing, when the evacuation took place, there was ftill leſs 


thipping 
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ſhipping in the harbour, owing to more veſſels having, within 
that period, been ſent to Carolina, Georgia, Nova Scotia, the 
Weſt Indies, and to Europe than had arrived ; notwithſtand · 
ing which, enough were found to tranſport the army which 
, had been reinforced in the mean time, together with 1 100 loy · 
Leaves fifty ſail al inhabitants, at one embarkation, befides near go fail of veſ- 
to the rebels. ſels that were lett at the wharfs, for the uſe of the rebels, many 
of which were ſoon converted into privateers, and decorated 
* 3 thirteen itripes. © 
verbal ex- e are facts, and I adduce them as vocal proof 
cuſe refuted. the inſufficiency of the reaſons, given by Sir Willem, for his 
continuing at Boſton during the winter. And I allow him 
fome credit for ſaying nothing, in the Houſe of Commons, of 
a want of tranſports, and reſting his defence for diſobeying the 
order folely on its late arrival. But unfortunately for him this 
nd 1s equally untenable with that which he abandoned ; 
the northerly winds, which he tells us in the ſame letter 
prevail at that — are extremely favourable for a movement 
ſouthward. 
Tf fea ports de · The cruſhing the privatecring buſineſs in its bud was another 
frroyed, our object worthy 


neſts of pirates, the ſea ports, where the evil originated, might 
have been very eaſily effected, and would have rendered the moſt 
efſential ſervice to the Britiſh empire, as it would have prevent- 
ed the depredations on our unſuſpecting trade, and have cur off 
the only reſources that for a long time enabled the rebels to car- 

on the war. But this was never once in contemplation. To 
judge from his letters, Sir William intended neither the one nor 
the other; but after ſolacing himſelf at Boſton during the Win- 
ter, to have gone, at his own leiſure, in a pleaſant ſeaſon of 


the year to ſome other , 
On leaving Boſ- Jo quiet the minds of adminiſtration, the general wrote he 


ton intends en- was not under the leaſt apprehenſion of any attack from the 


trenching a bat- 4 rebels by ſurprize or of ſe; on the contrary, that it 
——_ « was to be wiſhed that they would attempt to raſh a ſtep ;** 
requeited inſtructions reſpecting the effects at Boſton ; and — 
poſed that whenever the ſhould be withdrawn, a bat- 
calion ſhoyld be entrenched at a place where ſhips could winter 
with ſafety, for blockading the harbour. 
Gur confidence Government acquieſced in the reaſons he had given, and the 
in Howe diſaj-afſurances he had made, and not doubting but their General 
gounted. might be found at Boſton in the ſpring, fent a large force to 
that place, and expected him to have put a very different face 


on the war there before he left it. But in this, a = 
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ther inſtance, in which any confidence had been placed in our 
hero, they were to. be diſappointed. 

The rebels having cannonaded and bombarded the town 53 
Roxburgh and Phipps Farm, three nights ſucceflively, in the Vorcheter nec 
beginning of March, with very little effect however, unleſs it 
was the amuſing and diverting the attention of the garriſon from 
the main object, took poſt on the commanding heights of Dor- 
cheſter Neck. Here, as at Bunker's-Hill, the works were in 
great forwardneſs when diſcovered; with this difference how- 
ever, that theſe were more extenſive, had ſtrong abbatis round 
them, and were ſo fituated as not to admit of the choice of 
ground for attacking them as the others did. The General 
tells us they muſt have employed 1 2,000 men in their conſtruc- 
tion ; we may therefore reaſonably conclude, that they would 
have been defended by an equal number. A detachment of 2400 
only were ordered to ditlodge the rebels, and were embarked in 
tranſports to fall down the harbour to Caſtle William, from 
whence the deſcent was to be made. The intervention of a vio- 
lent ſtorm of wind and rain prevented the attack, and provi- a 
dentially ſaved thoſe devoted troops; and the very next day, 
without any material change of circumſtances having taken 
place, (for the ſtorm that had prevented the debarkation of 
the troops had ſtopt the reſs of the works) the enterprizes | 
was abandoned, and to utter aſtoniſhment of all who were Evacuation. 
not in the General's councils, orders iſſued for evacuating 

Now, I beg leave to aſk Sir William Howe whether Boſton The favourite 
was tenable or not ? he had indeed ſtaked his reputation as a ge- _— — 
neral on the affirmative. If it was not, how could he or his © Dorchett. 
favourite engineer overlook this poſt ? Could they ſuppoſe that 
the rebels, who before winter had made regular approaches to 4 
the foot of this hill, would fail as ſoon as the ſeaſon opened to 
occupy the top of it ? rr 
vent it ? why was not a poſt eſtabliſhed there as at Bunker's- 


Hill ? or if Boſton was tenable as the General had pledged bim- 


and 
other ordnance, amounting in the whole to (ſerviceable and 
vnſerviceadle) 200 pieces, great quantities of military flores, 
and even proviſions, 3 Ar un 
though ſomething was ſtill wanting to ſwe ir triumph 
make it complete, s convention . 
2 
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bels with General IIowe's knowledge and approbation, that the 
town ſhould vot be injured in cafe they would ſuffer the troops 
to embark without interruption. The agreement was religi- 
7 Boſton conven- ouſly kept, as rhe laſt divikon of troops embarked at the long 
tion. wharf, a flag was hoitted on the ſteeple of a church, and Waſh- 
ington entered the town with drums beating, muſic playing, 
colours flying, and in all the pride and exultation of victory. 
Reaſons, gin However torcible the reafons for evacuating Boſton before 
evacuating .t. the winter had been, thoſe for not doing it at this time were 
equally ſtrong. The ſeaſon had moderated, ſeveral victuallers 
had arrived, and the circumſtances of the garriſon were render- 
ed happy to what they had been. The being compelled, or 
what was equally bad, the appearance of being compelled to 
ſurrender that long-conteſted town, indeed the only one in the 
thirtcen confederated provinces, that the crown was in poſſeſ- 
tion of, could not fail of producing the worſt effects on the 
minds of the Coloniſts. Beſides it muſt neceſſarily counteract 
the plans, and derange the meaſures of adminiſtration. 
Leaving the Had the General only entrenched a battalion on George's 
harbour os Illand, as he had purpoſed, this with a man of war, who would 
lott us Kore thips have been mutual fecurities for each other, would have pre- 
aad 1090 men. vented our tranſports, victuallers, and ſtoreſhips from running 
and even fighting their way directly into their enemies port. As 
this was neglected, a man of war that was left behind, was 
ſoon compelled to quit her ſtation, and there was at leaſt an 
equal chance of fo great a part of our fleet being caught in the 
ſnare as even to have prevented a campaign.—Fortune was once 
more our friend, and warded off ſo great a calamity; fo man 
thips however by this means fell into the hands of the rebels, 
as to ſupply them with ordnance, a complete affortment of mi- 
litury ſtores, and camp equipage, and feveral thouſand ſuits 
of regimentals ; articles which were abſolutely neceffary for 
them to take the field, and which at that time they could have 
had by no other means. Beſides, near a thouſand of our beſt 
troops were made priſoners. 
Sail „o miles Had the general gone fouthward, as he was directed, the 
vet vf 443 N. conſequences would not have been ſo bad; but in defiance of 
orders, advice, and even common-ſenſe, he failed the oppoſite 
point of the compaſs, and carried the army to the northern ex- 
tremity of the continent, fix hundred miles directly from the 
intended ſcene of action. Want of proviſion has been ſuggeſt- 
ed as an excuſe for this extraordinary ſtep; but a moment's re- 
flection will convince us of its inſufficiency ; for Nova Scotia, 
as the General tells us in his letter, had been ſtripped of its pro- 
viſions the preceding winter; and the victuallers, on which his 
ſole dependence was placed, were all deſtined for Boſton : theſe 
could as well hare followed him ſouth as north; and beſides 
Rhode Ifland, Staten Illiad and Long Ifland, abounded with 
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proviſions. The only reaſon the General himſelf thought pro- 
per to give for this myſterious conduct was, that the tranſports 
were crouded, and the itores diflorted. This might with pro- 
priety have been urged as an example for not going againſt a 
place, where an cnemy was in force to oppoſe him; but furel 
it is not a ſutkcient reaſon for his not going to places where 
there was no enemy, nor poilibly could be any before his arri- 
ral, viz. Staten Itland, Long Ifland, or even Rhode Iland. 
It could not be pretended that a reinforcement was neceffary ; 
for he finally left Halifax, and took poſſeſſion of Staten Iſland 
with leſs force than that which he ſailed with from Boſton. 
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By this delay all the ſpring and ſummer were watted on our How this delay 


part; the rebels were at liberty to fortify New Vork and its de-hurtful. 


pendencies, and to collect all the force of the continent to that 
{pot where they knew our army would be directed; the diſlodg- 
ment of which force occupied our whele army the remainder of 
the campuign. 


Upon a review of General Howe's conduct at the rorthward —— 


I don't know which part of his generallhip to admire moſt; his 
unnecefiary aſſault of the rebels works at Bunker's-Hill, where- 
by three quarters. of the aſſallants were killed and wounded—or 
after this experience, his ordering two thouſand four hundred 
troops to ditlodge twelve thoutand rebels ſtill more ſtrongly poſt- 
ed on the heights of Dorcheſter Neck; bis neglecting to evacu- 
ate Boſton in the fall, under pretence of his not having ſuſſicĩent 
thipping, and yet doing it in the ſpring with more troops and 
fewer ſhips ; his aſſuring the miniſtry that Boſton was tenable, 
and inducing them to fend a reinforcement there, and before its 
arrival ſuffering himſelf to be driven from it at the head of nine 
thouſand Britiſi troops; his propohng, ia caſe the troops ſhould 
be withdraivn trom Boſton, tocentreach 2 buttalion at the entrance 
of the harbour to blockade it, and afterwards leaving it open to 
enſnare the unſuſpecting thips that „re bound there; his go- 
ing to Halifax when he had been ordered to New York, cr his 
faying in his ſpeech, that going northward in the ſpring was 
executing the ſceretary of State's orders, which was to go ſouth- 
ward betorc winter. 


* How e's conduct 


It has been the fin1)ar fartune of this General to efface fo Has left the re- 
mer miſtakes by ſabſequont blunders of greater magnitude: bine —_ 
northern miſconduct was in this invreafing Ratio; and the 84 


whole is forgot when Long Illand. York, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Quibbleton, Saratoga and Cheſapeak are mentioned. E- 
ven reſentment gives place to pity at his ſuffering himſelf to be 
burleſqued by che Dfchianza, in honucr of his leaving Ame- 
rica unconquered, aud the rebellion :'vnger than he four it. 


Str. Aures 
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Striffures on Sir William Hocue s Miſchianza or Triumph, 2 
leaving America unconquered ; with Extract from the ** Ame- 
rican Crifis.”” In order to hu how far the King's enemies 
think hi; General deſerving of Pablic Homours. 1 Aatrering 
Account of this Miſehianza was publiſhed in the Philadelphia 
Gazette, and copied into the Morning Poſt the 13th of Fuly 
laſt ; and à larger one by a flill more flattering penegyriff, may 
be feund in the Gentleman's Magazine for Augu lf 


A triumph pre- If Sir William Howe had thought fit quietly to refign 


ſterous alter j 
perſonal defeat 


and difgrace. 


s command, and been content to enjoy in privacy the for- 
tune he had acquired, till the nation had in ſome meaſure di- 
geſted the diſgraces and loſſes we had ſuffered under his com- 
mand in America ; or till the dangers and calamities, which, 
in conſequence of them, threaten us here at home, were paſ- 
ſed over ;—he might not then perhaps have been diſturbed in 
his retirement. 


Andonnational But at a time when the Britiſh empire in America is ſunk, 


ruin infulting. and when thouſands and thouſands of good ſubjects in both 


No ſenſe of 


countries are ruined by its fall; at a time, when, with the loſs 
of our Colonies, the empire here in Britain itſelf is ſhaken 
and endangered; at ſuch a time of public calamity, when eve 
good Engliſhman was trembling for the commonwealth ; at ſuc 
2a time of diſtreſs for a General to take to himſelf ovations and tri- 
umphs greater than the Duke of Marlborough, or any Englith 
commander ever thought of ; to ſuffer himſelf to be crowned 
with laurels, and to have triumphal arches erected to his ho- 
nour ; is fuch an inſult offered to our underſtandings, as cannot 
but raiſe in the mind of every man of ſenſe, the higheſt degree 
of aſtoniſhment and indignation. 

Could a Commander in Chief, in a war of fo much impor- 


public calamity. tance ; after the nation had been put to the expence of ſo many 


Or perſonal 


millions to no purpoſe ; and when ſo many thouſands of good 
dls we eaten the miſcarriage of it—could he think, 
that we ſhould loſe all ſenſe of the public calamities, becauſe he 
expreſſes no feelings for them? Did he think we ſhould ima- 
ine that America was ſtill ours, becauſe he ſhewed no ſhame, 
but had a triumph made for him upon the loſs of it? Or that 
a three years ſeries of perpetual diſgraces would not be ſeen 
through all his ovations and triumphal arches ? 


A ſeries of i! How much foever it may be in a General's power to repre- 


conduct and 
dilgraces. 


ſent his army as greater or leſs, to fuit any preſent occaſion 
yer one thing at leait is certain, that Gen. Howe was furniſhed 
with a force abundantly ſufficient to have quelled the rebellion. 
Roth friends and foes agree in this, that the year 1776 
he never met Mr. Waſhington but with an army ſuperior 
in number, as well as in goudueſs, to that of the enemy which 

was 
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was oppoſed to him: yet in the courſe of three campaigns, he 
never thought og to fight Mr. Wathington, but once; and 
then did not chuſe to purſue the vi which his had 
ained for him. Either, therefore, the Britiſh muſt have 
n the greateſt of all poltroons, who were unable to contend 
with an interior number of new-raifed, half-cluthed, and half- 
armed American militia ;—or elſe there muſt have been an ex- 
treme deficiency in our Generalſhip. Whichſoe ver of theſe 
may have bcen the caſe, what ground can either of them afford 
for a triumph? Or upon what foundation could a General, who 
had ſeen the Britiſh arms endure innumerable diſgraces under 
his command ; who had ſuffered himſelf to be inglorioufly dri- 
ven out of Boſton; and who, after having been beaten at 
Trenton and Prince-Town, was ſtill more ing loriouſly driven 
out of the Jerſeys; whoſe troops, by bravely beating in the 
rebel out-poſts, had often pointed out to him the way to victory 
while he never choſe to follow it; but invariably allowed the 
Americans to march off unmoleſted, and unpurſued; who had 
ſuffered himſelf to be — at German-town, and had ſeen 
his army thereby brought to the brink of deſtruction, from 
which it was reſcued by the fingle bravery and good- conduct 
of Lieutenant Colonel Muſgrave; who had been batfied and 
defeated in all his attempts, and out-generaled even by a man 
that was none; and who now, after three years commaud, 
found himſelt much leſs able to ſuppreſs the # w— hy than he 
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was the day he landed on Staten-Iſland? Upon what pretence, Crovred with 
I fay, could this gentleman ſuffer himſelf to be crowned wit 1--rel> never 


laurels which he never won? Or encourage the dedicating a n- 


triumphal arch with plumes and military trophies to his honour, 
without his having once had the honour of a conqueſt ? 

When fo very extraordinary a method has been taken to per- 
ſuade us of the high eſtimation in which he is held for his 
military abilities, it is a piece of juſtice due to the public, to 
2 the opinion which even the rebels entertain of him; 

very different from that which is here given by his flatterers 
and dependants. 

The words of a letter addrefſed to him in the American 
Criſis; a work which ſome have given to Dr. Franklin. 
It is known to be written under the patronage of the Con 
probs and under the inſtructions of L ven capital and beſt 


leaders. 


The AMERICAN CRISIS, Nunter V. addreſſid to General 
Sir William Howe. By the Author of Common Senſe. 


„That a man, whoſe foul is abſorbed in the low trafic of 0 ca. 
. 1 . * — — 8 8 c 
* rulgar vice, is incapable of moving in any ſuperior region, is er of Sit W. 
clearly ſhown in you by the event of every cam paign ; —YOUT Howe. 
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military exploits have been without plan, object, or decifion, 
Can it be poſſible that you or your employers can ſuppoſe the 
poſſeſſion of Philadelphia to be any Ways ec ual to the ex- 
=_—_ or expectations of the nation which ſupports vou? 
Vhat advantages does England derive from any atchieve · 
ments of yours ? 
It the principal events of the three campaigns be attended 
to, the balance will appear ſtrongly aguintt you at the cloſe 
of each; but the laſt, in point ot importance to us, hath ex- 
ceeded the former two. At the clote of the cam aign in 
ſeventy-five you were obliged to retreat from Boſton. In 
the ſummer, ſeventy- ſix, you appeared with a numerous flect 
and army in the harbour of New York. By «<vhat miracle 
the Continent x. pre fer in that ſeaſon of danger is 4 
Subject of admiration. Ti, inſtead of waſting your time againſt 
Long Illand, you had run up the North River, and landed 
any where above New York, the conſequence muſt have been, 
that either vou would have compelled General Waſhington 
to ficht you with very unequal numbers, or he muſt hare 
ſudele: ny evacuated the city, with the loſs of nearly all the 
ſtores of the army, or have ſurrendered for want of provi- 
lions ; the ſituation of the place naturally producing one or 
the other ot thetc events. 
* You let flip the very opportunity which ſeemed to put 
conque it in your power. - Ihrough the whole of that cam- 
puign vou had near Ly double the torces which General Waſh- 
ing ton immediately commanded. The utmaſt hope of A- 
merica, in the vear ſeventv-hx, reached no higher than that 
ſhe might not che n be conquered, She had no expectation of 
. eating you in the campaign. You had then greatly the 
advantage of her; vou were formidable; your military know- 
ledge was e 4 to be complote; vour fleets and forces 
arrived without any accident ; you bud nothing to do but to 
begin, and vour chance lay in the ſirſt vigorous onſet, 
& America was young aud untkilled. She was obliged to 
truſt her deience to time and practice; and hath, by mere 
dint of prefervance, mint tained her cauſe and brought her 
enemy to a condition in which the is now capable of mecting 
him on any ground. 
Let me atk, Sir, uhat great exploits have you performed ? 
PCarough all rhe variety of changes and opportunitics, which 
this war hath produced, I know of no one action of yours 
that can be filled maſterly. You have moved in and out, 
bus WE ard and forward, round and round, as it valour con- 
ü, d in 2 mit tary jig. The hiſtory and figure of your move- 
mem uon he try Is rid culous, could they be jul lx deli- 
neated. be reiemble the labours of a puppy purſuing his 
tail; 
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* tail; the end is ſtill at the ſame diſtance, and all the turnings Like the la- 
round muſt be done over again. bours of a puppy 
*« Some weeks after this you likewiſe planned an attack on vou was furs 


S8 2 8 8 8 


uered in imagination. 

„ Immediatly after the battle of German- tan, the probabi- 
pry of Burgoyne's defeat gave a new policy to affairs in Peun- 
ſylrania ; and it was judged moſt couſiſtent with the general 
afety of America to wait the iſſue of the northern campaign. 
Slow and ſure is found work, The news of that victory ar- 
rived in our camp on the 18th of October, and no fooner 
did the fhout of joy, and the report of the thirteen cannon 
reach your ears, than you refolved upon a retreat, and the 
next day, that is on the 19th, withdrew your d ing army 
into Philadelphia. This movement was — ictated 
by fear, and earried with it a poſitive confeſſion, that you 
dreaded a ſecond attack. It was hiding yourſelf among wo- 
men“ and children, and fleeping away the choiceſt part of 
a campaign in expenhve — An army in a city 
can never be a conquering army. The fituation admits only 
of defence. It is mere ſhelter; and every military er 

in Eu will conclude you to be eventually --— 2 a 
The time when you made this retreat, was the very time 
you ought to have fought a battle, in order to put yourſelf 
in a condition of recorering in Pennſylvania wha you had 
loſt at Saratoga; —— hard dar did not, muſt be 
either 
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+ I do not aloft this language of contempt ; but if his ri 
hed not told us, KY it fr. a thought Dt, that this 2 
mouth after this puhlicution, ſhould have had a fame ſpangled 
evith flars, ffuck upon the top of his triumphal arch, blorving from 
her trumpet in letters of light: Tes lauriers font immortels. Aud 
not content mvith this earth*s being filled wvith the ſound of his fame, 
He was even powdered with ffars, to tell us that it reached up to the 


Fadens. 


* Should the reader aſh, «chat it <vas that the General at laff did 
among them? his panegyrift has here told us, ** He bnunces off <vith 
his bombs aui burning hearts, ſet upon the pillars of bis triumphal 


arch, <vhich, at the proper time of the ſh:.', burſt ont in a ſhower of 


ubs and crackers, and other fireworks, to the deleFable amare- 
ment of M Craig, Miſ Cle, Mi Re man, and all the other 
miſſes, dreſſed out as the fu'r Jamnſils of the blended roſe, and of the 
Jura a mo:ntain, for this farce of kngoterrantry,”? 


Gen. Wathington, while at White ; marched out with prized at Ger- 
infinite parade; but on finding him preparing to attack mautown. 
you, the next morning you prudently cut about, and re- Rats befure 
treated to Philadelphia with ail the precipitation of a man wathingiva. 


To hide among 
women. 
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* either prudence or c———e ; the former ſuppoſes your in- 
* ability, and the latter needs no explanation.” | 
Such are the ſentiments which the Americans entertain of 
this gentleman, and fo great rhe contempt they expreſs of him. 
Marlborough What would have been ſaid of the Duke of Marlborough's 
vanity, if, after forty thouſand enemies killed and taken at the 
battle of Blenheim, he had encouraged his offticers and depen- 
dents to dedicate to him a triumpbal arch, and had employed 
even the enemies ſtandards taken in battle, in forming an ave- 
nue for himſelf and fellow conquerors to have walked through? 
A romantic tri- What then are we to think of a beaten General's debaſing 
umjh the King's enſigus (for he had none of his enemies) by plant. 
ing all the colours of the army in a grand avenue three hun-; 
dred feet in length, lined with the King's troops, between two 
triumphal arches, for himſelf and his brother to march along 
in pompous proceſſion, followed by a numerous train of atten- 
Not after victo- dants, with ſeven ſilken knights of the blended roſe, and ſeven 
any more of the burning mountain, and their fourteen Turke 
dreſſed dumſels, to an area of 150 yards ſquare, lined alſo with 
the King's troops, for the exhibition of a tilt and tournament, 
or mock fight of old chivalry, in honour of this truumphant 
hero; and all this fea and land ovation made; not in conſe- 
uence of an uninterrupted ſueceſſion of victorics, like thoſe of 
But after three the Duke of Marlborough; not after the canqueit of Canada by 
years difgraces a Wolfe, a Townſhend, and an Amherſt ; or after the much 
diet. more valuable conquett of ali the French provinces and poflef- 
ſions in India, under the 0% and active General Coote ; but 
after thirteen provinces wretchedly loſt, and a three years ſeries 
of ruinous uy races and defeats. 


L. VIIL TS SCAURUY on t'e Fxpedit'c: from Canada. 


High national When vou received the Command of the Northern expedi- 
expectation tion, the public expectation was raited to the higheit — by 
EO Bur- our magnificent harangues in the ſenate, and your liberal pro- 
— mites of active and extenſive operution in the field. The Miniſ- 
try were as ſanguine as the mob, and rejoĩcrd beyond meaſure 
that they had, at laſt, found an Opportunity of employing a 
confidential General, not only unconnected with — but 
zealous in the cauſe of the ſupremacy of the Briviih Legitlature, 
Remarks on his But it was not ſufficient that our expectations ſhould be 
preclamation riifed; the fears of the enemy were to be encreaſed in the ſame 
proportion. To produce this effect, 2 proclamation was pub- 
liſhed ar Ticonderoga, which out-chundered all your great guns, 
numerous and noiſy as they were. You there aſſumed the form 
of an offended Jupiter. Veugeanve and death were in your 
right hand—Pcace and fo: gientls in your lctt, op tim 
eee: 


Exv»tctATions from Bux cor xE. 


ſeemed to be come when rebellion was to be ſwept from the face 
ot the earth, by the irreſiſtible vigour of your out- ſtretehed 
arm, attended as it was to be, in its awful progreſs, by the 
bleſſing of providence on the one fide, and the ſavages of Canada 
on the other. This proclamation, though mighty ſublime, was 
looked upon by the illiterate Americans as mighty obſcure. 
You thought proper, therefore, a few months afterwards to elu- 
cidate it by a very clear commentary, written at Saratoga, 
The public admired the happy variety of ſtile that diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe two performances. They concluded you to be a very 


good author, but recollected, with ſurprize, that they had And ſurrender} 


once dreamed you were a great General. This illuſian, though 
vaniſhed from their minds, ſeems ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of yours: 
for though we are now groaning under the weight of thoſe miſ- 
fortunes which your defeat has brought upon us, you are not 
contented, Sir, with eſcaping the indignation of your country, 
you boldly ſtep forward in the Senate, and infiſt upon your 
claim to its applauſe. TI think in prudence you ſhould have 
delayed this claim a little time longer. Engliſh ears are not 
yet ſufficiently prepared for it. Allow a fe more precedents 
to be eſtablithed, and then you may make it with ſafety and 
ſucceſs : for with an Adminiitration of cowards, and an Oppo- 
fition of bullies, diſappointment and diſgrace will ſoon become 
the beſt titles to approbation and reward. 


You, Sir, took the earlieſt meuſures to obtain the patronage $acrifices to apy 
of the latter of thoſe reſpectable bodies; for the moment you pefition. 


ſurrendered your arms to the rebels, you reſolved to ſacrifice 
your principles to the oppoſition. he facrifice met with the 
molt propitious acceptance, for it came accompamed with the 
worſt ridings this country ever heard. You had done a deed 
that ſecured even the forgiveneſs of Col. Barre for all your 
pait offences. In reading the Convention at Saratoga, he for- 
got that you had once bern « ſtickler for the honour of a Bri- 
tiſli ſoldier. 


This ſtep being taken, the next conſideration was to deter- yy1,, aid 
mine who thould bear the bl:une of thoſe mistortunes, which, bear the blame 
you were reſolved, ſhould nut be imputed to you. Sir William of his nuster- 
Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and the American Secretary, pre- tunes. 


ſented themſelves at firit, as the parties among whom it 
would be proper to divide the whole. All your letters thew, 
that, for a time, you attributed your want ot ſucceſs entirely 
to the failure of that co-operation which you ezp<ctted from 
Gen. Howe's army. This was the language you held to the Mi- 
niſter, to your army, and even to Sir William Howe himfelt. 
You ſpoke it in the molt clear and unambiguous manner in your 
meſſage to Sir Henry Clinton, by Capt. Campbell, when you 
declared that, you would not hase given up your commu— 
„ nication with Ticonderoga, had you nut expected a co-ope- 
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Pird fed on“ rating army at Albany.” Now, had you not given up your 

vir VV. Hove. communication with Ticonderoga, it is clear you could never 
have been forced to ſurrender your army. The whole of your 
misfortune, then, if we may believe yourſelf, was entirely 
o:ving to Gen. Howe's failure in the expected e ration. 

Strong as this ground of defence might at firſt fight appear, 
you were obliged, tor prudential reaſons, totally to defert it, 
and abandon every advantage you could have Lire from it. 
Sir William Howe had now left the King's ſtandard to its own 
fortune in America, and had returned to look for laurels under 
the banners of oppoſition. He was of a weight and ftanding in 
the corps, which you, though a hopeful recruit, could not 
poſſibly pretend to rival: it was therefore neceflary to give up 
every idea of criminating him before you could procure the con- 
currence of the whole party in defending you. With regard to 
Sir Guy Carleton, it had been given out by your friends that 
he had | Dh greatly deficient in making the neceflary prepara- 
tions for the commencement of your campaign, and ſhametully 

Then on Sir G. dilatory in forwarding to you the ſupplies and afliſtance that 
Carleton. were afterwards to come from his province. Unfortunately he 
too was connected with a part of the oppoſition, in ſuch a man- 
ner as made it neceſſary to ſuppreis this charge, for the ſame 
reaſons that induced you to keep back that againſt Sir William 
Howe. There now remained nothing to lay the blame upon, 
but your orders from the Secretary of State. Thoſe hopeleſs 
orders therefore are now to be cenſured for every thing you did, 
and every thing that you omitted to do—tor your marches 
your halts—for lying by while you had a proſpect of ſucceſs, and 
Lad on the A. advancing when you had none—and finally, for that ſtrangeſt 
mericau Secre- Of all ſtrange ideas, that when you could proceed no *:rther, 
tarę. it was better to ſurrender than to attempt to retreat. 

The firſt charge againſt you in the conduct of your unfortu- 
nate expedition, is the carrying with you a quantity of artil- 
lery fo totally incompatible with that celerity of movement, on 
which your tucceſs entirely depended. It was neceſſary indeed 
to carry a train to Ticonderoga, equal to the reduction of the 

Quantity of ar- very ſtrong works that we expected ro meet with there. So tar 

Lalery. you could have juihficd yourſelf even without the example of 
Sir Guy Carleton; but farther, you in vain endeavoured to 
procure his opinion in your favour. | 

You, und your learned friend Captain Money, have inform- 
ed the committee, that artillery kills men at a diſtance, and 
that it makes a greater impreſſion on the enemy's defences, than 
mere muſquetry can effect. Indeed !—TIt did not require the 
te ſtimony of Moſes and the prophets, much leſs that of two 
men from Saratoga, to convince the moſt incredulous ſenator 

of the truth of this allegation. But you ſhould have recollec- 
ted, Sir, that the very carriage of this artillery created _ 
War 
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wards the neceſſity of employing it. The army was pinned 
down to attend its motions, and the enormous delays occationed, 


in a great degree, by the flownefs of its progreſs, gave full time 
to the rebels to recover from their firſt panic to collect a- 


gain that army which had been completely diſperſed. Where- Delayed the 


as, had you advanced rapidly without incumbrance or delay, army. 


you would neither have found men to oppoſe, nor works to in- 
terrupt your progreſs through the country. In point of tact, 
what works did this artillery of yours ever get the better of? 
After puſſing Ticonderoga, you met with but one fortified camp 
of the enemy, and all your boaſted artillery never enabled you 
to advance a fingle foot beyond it. 


But it was not ſufficient to embarraſs 1122 every in- 


cumbrance that could retard the progreſs of au army; it was 
neceſſary, in order to complete your plan, to adopt fuch a 
route as would add to every difficulty, and augment every de- 
he Inſtead of the ſtraight and common paſſage by the way 

Lake George, which it never would have occurred to any 
other officer to have departed from, you thought proper, at the 
expence of much time and incredible labour, to cut a road 
through a piece of ground the moſt difficult and impracticable 


that perhaps all America afforded. You ſeem to be convinced, Digculties and 
that to the generality of mankind this meaſure would appear delays augmen - 
altogether inexplicable, and were therefore pleaſed to commu- ted by the 

nicate to us your motives for a movement ſo extremely eccen- choice of route. 


tric. You were apprehenſive, it ſeems, in the firſt place, that 
the retrograde motion of the army from Skeneſborough to Ti- 
conderoga, would abate the panic of the enemy, and at the 
fame time have a bad effect on the ſpirits of your own troops. 
Your philoſophy ſeems of a piece with your generalſhip. It 
muſt be in ſome new ſyſtem that you have diſcovered, that a 
man is moſt terrified when it is leaſt poſſible to overtake him, 
and that a foldier led out of his road in purſuit of an enemy, 
will teel himſelf dejected or depreſſed, if he returns into it after 
the purſuit is over. General Frazer's corps made this retro- 
grade motion from Huberton, and yet I profeſs the grenadiers 
and light infantry never betrayed the ſmalleſt ſymptom of the 


pleated to expres your opinion, that had you gone by the Lake 
the enemy would have delayed you greatly by making a ſtand 
at Fort George; and in this opinion all your witneſſes are plea- 
ſed to concur. Now let us itate the premiſes from which this 
concluſion is drawn. 

The rebels had fled from Ticonderoga, where they had col- 
lected all the force it was poſſible for them to afſemble—where 
they had works of a molt amazing ſtrength, and had made eve- 
ry preparation for a long and vigorous defence. 

You, therefore, ſuppoſe that thoſe very rebels, agg 
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Reaſon for that 
choice inſuſici- 
truth of this ſtrange theory of yours : but you are further ent. 
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beaten and diſperſed as they were, would make a ſtand at Fort 


George, where they had no ſtrength, no defence, nor any pre- 
_—_ that indicated an intention of a moment's reſiitance. 
chdes the total abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, you know per- 
fectly well that in point of fact there was not the ſmalleſt foun- 
dation for it ; tor ou the 11th of July you write to Lord George 
Germain, in your private letter, that the enemy, fo far from 
His letters and prepuring to make a ſtand at Fort George, were even then la- 
evidences in op- bouring to remove their magazines both from thence and from 
poſit ion. Fort Edward. Yet, in direct contradiction to this, you and 
your friends now ſeriouſly aſſure the committee, that you ex- 
pected to find the rebels in force at the firit of thoſe places, and 
that your march by Skeneſborough was occaſioned chiefly by 

that expectation. 
Army haltza Art laſt, Sir, when the ſeaſon was half ſpent you arrived at 
month. the bunks of the Hudſon's River, where you thought proper to 
make a dead halt of one entire month. If Mr. Gates himſelf 
had directed your operations he could not poſſibly have planned 
meaſures more favourable to his own views. The flight from 
Ticonderoga had made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſpirits of the 
rebels, that it was impoſſible immediately to collect an army, 
or to inſpire them with that confidence which is neceſſary to in- 
ſure ſucceſs : but it was certain that in time that impreſſion 
would wear off, unleſs it were continued or renewed by the ra- 
pid movements of the King's troops. When, inttead of ſuch 
movements, they ſaw thoſe troops waſting days, weeks, and 
months without making the ſmallet progreſs, it is no wonder 
that they at laſt got an army to aſſemble—it is rather ſurprizing 

that they were without one fo long. 

— weak in I with your friend, Colonel Kingſton, in ſome of his confi- 
digg or des- dential communications with Mr. Gates, had obtained a retu 
ginaing of Sep. dential communications with Mr. Gates, had o ed a return 
— ot the rebel force not only on the 7th of October, but during 
the whole of the months of Auguſt and September. If it had 
anfwered your purpoſe, I make no doubt but it would have 
been procured and produced. But it would have appeared too 
clearly from thence that during the whole of the firſt month, 
and the greateſt part of the ſecond, they had no torce that could 
enter into competition with yours, and that nothing but your 
monſtrous delays, joined to the misfortune at Bennington, cre- 
ated that formidable army which appeared againſt you in the 


month of October. | 
On want of pro- But your excuſe for thoſe delays is the want of provitions ; 
vinons. and to account for this want, the roads from Lake George are 


ſaĩd to have been out of repair. This is one of the bleſſed con- 
ſequences of the march by the way of Skeneſborough. Had 
the army come by Lake George, they would of courſe have 
repuirtd the roads as they came along. But you contrived juſt 
to double both the fatigue and the delay ; for they had firit my 
ron 
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road to make from Skeneſborough, and then they had another 
to open and repair from Fort George. In the whole of the evi- 
dei. ce you have produced, the method is, to ſtate a neceſſity for 
every one of your meaſures, contriving to fink this tritfling cir- Ingenious me- 
cumſtance, that that neceſſity invariably originated from ſome thud of vindicat- 
previous blunder or omiſſion of your own. The delay in this ing miſconduct. 
caſe, you ym to have been unavoidable, forgetting to inform 
us that it became fo, only by the unaccountable whim of de- 
parting from the route which any other man would have taken. 

I come now to the unhappy affair at Bennington, which be- Expedition to 

ing the commencement, —_ in a great meaſure, the cauſe of Bennington. 
all your misfortunes, it will be neceffary to ſtate at ſome length. 
Your army, far from being too numerous, you ſay was not 
even adequate to the enterprize you were ſent upon. It is 
therefore perfectly clear, that you could not afford to riſk de- 
tachments from it, for the execution of any collateral purpoſe 
whatever. But ſuppoſing an object had preſented ufelt, of ſut- 
ficient magnitude, to juſtify a deviation from this rule, the de- 
tachment employed thould either have been ſtrong enough to 
maintain itſelf againſt any oppoſition that it could be expected 
to meet, or it ſhould have had orders to retreat the moment that 
it was threatened with an attack. Inſtead of procecding on this 
clear military principle, you ſent out 600 of your wort troops, 
at a diſtance from your army, into the heart of an enemy's coun- 
try, and ordered them to keep their ground at all events even 
tlwugh the whole country ſhould rife againſt them. A de- 
tachment thus circumſtanced was not only hazarded ; it was 
clearly and infallibly devoted; for the enemy mutt have want- 
ed common ſenſe, if they did not reduce its deitruction to an 
abſolute certainty. 

When you communicated your intentions to Brigadier Fra- Gen. Fraf'r a 
ſer, he expreſſed his moſt potitive difupprobation, not only of Ba uſt i. 
ſending Germans, but of ſending fuch a detachment of any 
ay” for auy ps whatever. 4 

e thought the point of fo great conſequence, that he did 
not confine himſelf merely to a verbal difapprobation—he re- 
monſtrated againſt the meaſure in writing, and predicted the 
fatal conſequences that it might be expected to produce. This 
you know to be true. -It was the common report of the camp, 
that this freedom of his diſpleaſed you fo much, that you de- ,....... 
clared with ſome warmth, that * you ſhould learn for the fu- co. 
* ture to be more peremptory and leſs communicative.“ 

Certain it is that vou ditregarded his remonſtrances, and 
proceeded to execute this yery ſtrange plan in an r ſtrange 
manner. Had you ſought through all the various deſeriptions 
of men who then received the King's pay, you could not por? 
þly have found a corps ſo totally unfit for this kind of fervice 
gs Reideſel's regiment of dragoons, Beſides that 3 _ 

4 watts 
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Improper troops ſlowneſs which they poſſeſſed in common with other Brunſwick 


employed. 


Col. Baum's 
character. 


A zd miſtake. 


regiments, they were loaded with accoutrements that rendered 
them additionally clumſy. Their very hats and ſwords weigh- 
ed more than the whole equipment of one of our ſoldiers, Vet 
thoſe poor devils did you pitch upon for a flying expedition 
through the woods, for the ſagacious purpoſe of mounting them 
on horſes, in a country where caralry could not be uſed. 

The command of this expedition was given to Colonel Baum, 
a brave man and good officer in his way, but juſt as much qua- 
lified for this ſort of ſervice as an Indian Chief would be for the 
command of an army in Flanders. He neither had, nor could 
be ex to have, an idea of the nature of American warfare ; 
he did not even underſtand a ſyllable of the language of the peo- 
ple whoſe affections you ſent him to try. The event was juſt 
what might be expected from ſuch a plan. The country people 


finding fo ſmall a detachment at fo great a diſtance from the 


army, flocked in from all quarters to furround it, while poor 
Baum, totally ignorant of the country, the people, and the 
language, hardly knew whether they were aſſembling as friends 
or foes. He however diſpatched intelligence of this riſing to 
you, and you now perceived the conſequences with which your 
deep-laid ſcheme was about to be attended. The only pothble 
chance of retrieving the blunder, and preventing the h- 
ment from being cut off, was to ſend forward the lighteſt and 
moſt expeditious troops in your army, who by mere dint 
uick marching might perhaps arrive before the enemy ſho. 
it expedient to commence their attack. 

But you ſeem poſitively to have abjured the guidance ot rea- 
fon throughout the whole of this tranfaftion. For you, a 
ſecond time made choice of the Germans, who poſſeſſed no one 

ualification that ſuch a duty required. Did you really believe, 

ir, that they would march to Bennington in a fhorter time 
than any equal number of Britiſh troops in your army ? did 
you not know, on the contrary, that the worſt Britiſh regiment 
in the ſervice, would with eaſe march two miles for their 
one ? was not the choice of them then a voluntary and a wan- 
ton ſacrifice of the detachment which pretended to ſend 
them to relieve ? the Germans exactly as every man 
in the camp knew and expected that they would. They halted 
ten times an hour to dreſs their ranks, which were liable to be 
broken at every ſtep in ſuch a road as they had to march by. 
You knew this to be their conſtant practice, and therefore had 
no reaſon to be aſtonithed at it on this occaſion. The conſe- 
quence was, that they arrived juſt time enough to be attacked 
by the victorious rebels, fluſhed with their conqueſt over the 
unfortunate Baum. Colonel Breyman made a gallant ſtand, 
notwithſtanding the advantage the rebels had got by occupying 
the hills, at the foot of which he was obliged to march. ag 
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laſt both parties ſeemed tired of the conflict. for they both re- Both parties run 

treated at the ſame inſtant, the Germans leaving behind them way. The Ger- 

their cannon, which the rebels did not take poſſeiſion of till four 3 

days after the engagement. dels for 4 days. 
Thus ended this unfortunate aff ir, which almoſt in ſtantane- 

ouſly darkened the proſpect of the whole campaign. We loſt in 

killed, wounded, and priſoners, little leſs than a thouſand men. 

The Indians began immediately to defert. The loyaliſts were 

diſheartened, while the rebels were elated beyond meaſure, and 

totally forgot the terror with which you had at firſt inſpired 

them. They even conceived the muit contemptible dpinion of 

your talents as an officer, and filled their rs with the moſt 

fatirical reflections on your orders to Coloncl Baum, which 

they ſaid betrayed a want of military ſkill that one of their mi- 

litia colonels would have been aſhamed to diſcover. To all New mode of 

this, what do you and your friends anſwer ? why, that it was juſtification. 

entirely the fault of the Germans, who did not march fo faſt 

as you expected they would have done. Good God! Sir, do 

you and your witnefles mean to trifle with the common ſenſe of 

mankind ? we all blame the Germans, but mutt we therefore 

acquit you, who, with an abſurdity bordering on madneſs, 

pitched upon thoſe very Germans in preterence to all the other 

troops in your army? that would be to make your erime the in- 


nrument of your juſtification. 
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It is a ſingular and convincing proof of the weak and dif- Ef:ontery of 
rracted ſtate of our councils, and of the power of the reigning pub-d<tiaquents, 
tactions, when notorious public delinquents, who have entail 
u us an enormous inonal debt, who have loaded us 
with national diſhonour, who have plunged us into a French 
and Spaniſh war, not only eſcape with impunity, but are heard 
with patient ſubmiſſion in the ſenate, declaim on their own me- 
rits, and arraign that country for ill treatment, which they, 
by their baſe and miſerable conduct have undone. Such tame- 
neſs in us, is the laſt and moſt wretched ſtage of national hu- 
miliation : In them, to ruin a people, and call for their praiſe, 
is the higheſt pitch of daring inſult and impudent malignity. 

But to leave the crowd of delinquents to the conſolations and 
flatteries of oppoſition, Sir William Howe ſhall be my object. 

This man, who has brought a name formerly honoured into Loſs by deſpiſ- 
— wantonly ſacrificed a thouſand of our braveſt men at ing fituation. 
Zunker s Hill, by deſpiſing the ſituation of the enemy, and re- 
jecting the ſimpleſt and cafe of all manœuvres, that of landing 
en their left from Myſtic River, and taking poſt on the 3 
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above their rear, which would have given us their whole army 


to a man. 


Secret hiſtory of By neglecting to occupy the heights of Dorcheſter, which 


Boon evac un- 


tion. 


he had conſtantly betore his eyes for ten months, and which 
he knew from the firit * the rebels intended to poſſeſs, he was 
forced to fly with ignominy from Boſton ; purchafing a quiet 
retreat by a ſecret capitulation, never having the candour to 
own his obligation to the negociutor of his fatety, but all along 
diſingenuoutly attempting to impoſe on the world, that his 
« fine military diſpoſition had enchanted the rebels.“ 


rcocannon, roo From this place he fled with all the precipitation of a man 
Quiys. &c. aban- completely diſcomfited, abandoning an hundred pieces of can- 


dun d. 


1c men loft. 


non and mortars, great quantities of military ſtores, and even 
proviſions, and fuch a vatt aſſortment of linens and woollens 
as laſted the New England rebels, who were in great diſtreſs for 
them, no leſs than two years; together with 100 veſſels of various 
denominations, which were all fitted out againſt us next ſum- 
mer, and ſcouring the Weſtern Ocean, nearly ruined for that 
year our whole Weſt India Trade. 

He was repeatedly urged and intreated to iſſue orders for 
tranſporting the linens and woollens to Halifax, that they might 
be reſtored to the proper owners, but to no purpoſe ; ſullen, 
indolent and diſſipated, he was incapable of doing any buſineſs, 
or of ſurmounting any difficulty. 

The ſame motives or want of motives prevented his leaving a 
garriſon on George's Ifland near Nantaſket Road, though a 

wal of his own to the Miniſter. A battalion on that 
which is very defenſible, would, with a ſhip of war, have com- 
pletely ſecured Boſton Harbour. But for want of the pro- 
tection that ſuch a garrifon could have given to a man of war, 
and received from her, the rebels ſoon forced Capt. Banks to 
leave the Road, in conſequence of which, moſt of our ſtore ſhips 
from Europe and the Welt Indies with near a thouſand men in 
tranſports, ran directly into Botton Harbour, and were taken. 

Orders were ſent in ſummer and fall 1775 to evacuate Boſton, 
Miniſtry being aſhamed of the inglorious fituation of troops 
ſo cooped up, expoſed to inſult, want, and furprize ; and no 
longer either objects of terror, or cauſe of diſtreſs to the rebels. 
Theſe orders our commander rejested. The proſpect of fix 
months total idlencts, was too great a happineſs for a fluggi 


Nove withes te mind to rehnquiſh. In reply, he ſent home the followin 


be attacked. 


bravado : “ that it were to wiſhed the rebels would hazar 
& ſo raith an attempt as to attack him.“ 


But they did make the attempt, and he ſunk under it, with- 
out a fingle effort or firugglc, on his part, to make head againſt 


* General Gage had information of this in Way 177c, at ihe 
fame time with their intention of acenpying at Bunler”s Hill, | 
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them. If his mind had not been of a moſt impenetrable or cal- They do & ; he 
lous texture how dreadfully mortiſied mutt he have felt, when fli-+, receives 
juſt as he had commenced his flight, and not yet out of fight mort: iying d. f- 
of the ſpires of Boſton, a ſhip of war from England hailed him, hes. 
and gave him the miniſter's diſpatches applauding his reaſons 
for zot leaving Boſton, and juitifving his reſolution of re- 
maining there, as an Evacuation would have been a very unad- 
viſable meaſure. Thus he fled with thoſe praiſes in his 
pocket, which had been laviſhed upon him, only on the ſup- 

hition that he ſtill kept firm in his poſt. There are few minds 

ut would have felt this ſtroke for lite. 

Though he knew the neceſſity of remaining in Boſton on ac- 
count of his expected reinforcements, and to keep up an alarm to 
——— the rebels from reinforcing their army before Quebec, yet 

e went to ſhut himſelf up on the inhoſpitable coaſt of Nova Sco- 

na, eight days fail out of his road, inſtead of going to New- 
York, which at lait he thought proper to do three months 
after. Immediately on our deſerting Boſton the rebels detached 
a large reinforcement to their army in Canada. As to Que- 
bec, he had left it to its fate, or rather apparcntly con- 
figned it to the rebels; on the roth of October, while ſolac- 
ing himſelf at Boſton, General Carleton's letters beſeech- 
ing ſuccours arrived, with intelligence he had not an hundred 
ſoldiers under his command. Our great man, fo wiſe, fo active, 
and zealous, in conſultation with Admiral Graves determined a 
battalion of marines ſhould be fent : in three days the tranſ- 
ports were ready to take them on board : but at that inſtant 
Admiral Graves receiving a new light, thought fit to declare, 
that to ſend tranſports up the St. Lawrence was unadviſable 
and impracticable. People wondered from whence the Admiral 
had received this ſudden illumination, as he had been quite of 
another opinion three days before. Then our General under- 
took the buſinefs ; but he came to a quicker decifion : doing Curious opini- 
in one day what Graves had taken three todo ; that is, coming ons for and a- 
to a determination to fend them, and a determination not to gainſt reinfor- 
ſend them. Sending m_ would have been doing ſomething, <'"s Webec. 
therefore it went no further than an idea, as we were always 
better pleaſed when doing nothing. After all this preparation 
and exertion of wiſdom, the veſſel from Quebec was ſent back 
expreſs the 13th of October in the evening, to let Gen. Carle- 
ton know, that it was the decided opinion of General Howe 
and Admiral Graves, that it was impracticable for veſſels 
with troops on board to get up the river St. Lawrence ; but 


that veſſels with expreſſes without any troops certainly might, 
In his paſſage from Halifax to New York, he might have de- R.bel thipping 
ſtrayed every thing that could float in all the rebels harbours, might have been 


and — | when he did, Auguſt 22d, on Long Ifland. <eiircyed. 
By 


I the he ve weakened 
„* 


Original diſpo- 
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MWaſhington's army at New York, > withdrawing of the 
New England men. Had this been done, the privateers that 
in the ſummer commanded the ſeas, would have been deſtroyed 
in embryo. 

It is now neceſſary to bring forward Lord Howe, touching 
his negociations. The body of the people of America, were 
_ to the King, and affectionate to the mother country. 

eſe original and habitual diſpoſitions prevailed over two thirds 


firion of the A- of the le, when Lord and General Howe met as commiſ- 


mericans, 


Commander's 
conduct. 


Character f 


fioners at Staten Itland. Men of genius and addreſs, would 
ſoon have brought moſt of the provinces on our fide, But the 
Howes for want of qualities to gain, or abilities ta negotiate, 
confirmed all our enemies, and loſt us moſt of our friends. Ar 
firſt, even Wathington's army ſhewed a joy at the proſpect of 
reuniting with Britain, and the people of the Provinces were 
praying for our appearance, and preparing to receive us with 
open arms; but before the campaign 1776 ended, our four 
manners, our want of capacity, and even of civility ; an uni- 
verfal and undifcriminating ſcene of plunder, produced the 
molt fatal effects, our enemies were rendered more inveterate, 
and our friends dreaded the approach of ſoldiĩers more than of 
rebels. This aroſe from the contraſted conduct of Generals 
Howe and MWaſhington. Our army plundered. Waſtüngton 
retook twenty waggon loads at Trenton, and reſtored the whole 
to the proper owners without regard to their political creeds. 
Jt ſhould be remarked, however, in juſtice to Sir William Howe, 
that he forbid plundering in orders, but he could not conceal 
his illiberal hatred to rhe American name; and officers and men 
continued a practice, which was thought no ways diſagreeable 
to the commander in chief. But for this, plundering might 
have been prevented in the other parts of the army, as well as 
in the firſi dricade. Such conduct in our two brothers was ra- 


Lord and Ge- ther the effect of weakneſs than of vice : they had in common 


peral Hawe. 


the ſullen family gloom : in one thing they differed : Sir Wil- 
liam hated butinefs, and never did any; my Lord loved buſi- 
nefs, dwelt upon it, and never could leave or end it. Their 
diffcrent paſſions and defires were cqually deſtructive to us; all 
of which, joined to their injudicious, weak, and diſgraceful o- 
perations, proved the ruin of the war. Their uniform charac- 
tor through lite, has been, and is to this day, haughty, mo- 
roſe, hard hearted and inflexible ; in — a compoſition of 
pride and perſonal courage, though this lait phraſe oughe to be 
expunged tor inſenſibility; on their firſt appointment, - they 
were contidercd as the Horatii of the Engliſh itate, but now a 
meluncholy reverſe of fentiment is felt; they are locked upon 
as our undoers, rather than our ſaviours. * 

The moſt ſanguine wiſliers on the fide of government, never 
-cen hoped for hal: the force to £9 the rebellion that the = 
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ſent American miniſter General Amherſt's domand Gen. Amhertt's 
of twenty thouſand men, had been confidered as an extravagun- demand. 
cy, and only made to anſwer the pu of a refuſal. General 
Howe had 46,870 effective men his command. Let us 
ſee what uſe he made of them. 
When he landed on Long Ifland, he neglected to ſeize the 
heights above Flat Buſh ; — rebels knew their importance, and 
took poſſeſſion of them at three in — afternoon, which he 
might have done at ten in the morning. This neglect might Intereſting par- 
have been fatal to him. He had nearly b induced to attack ticularsof battle 
where he muſt have failed. But the enemy had their neglects of Brooklyn. 
too. Waſhington's order for fecuring the Jamaica Was 
not obeyed. General Howe, by a night march, occupied that 
; and unperceived by the enemy, got between their army 
on the heights and their lines. The rebels fled in the utmott 
diſorder. Sullivan owned, that when he ſaw himſelf ſurround- 
ed, he defired his men to ſhift for themſelves. This they did 
with great expedition ; and our troops were following the rebel 
fugitives into their lines, when they were with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty called back by the repeated orders of General Howe, 
Exclufive of the * who were routed, there were only 300 
men with Putnam in their lines. There is not the leaſt doubt 
but our ſoldiers would have carried them by ſtorm ; and in con- 
ſequence, all the enemy's army on Long Iſland, 'coufitting of 
7000 men, muſt have been killed or taken. 
General Robertſon, in evidence, though he * not deny Gn. N. bert 
theſe facts, yet palliated the meaſure, 3 faying, he wes, and ho 
General Howe could not know theſe circumit 
it was his opinion at the tine, that General Howe we Gl oight 


i 3 ilar: s Gc 9. 
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calling back the troops; but the matter is not what men ot = 


dling capacity might think or do. Would a weigh- 
ing what he might get and what he might have recalled 
his troops from lines, which he himſ | was conhdent they 

would, had they been permitted, have ſtormed with ſucceſs ? 

Without a fingle movement we lay three days in the face of Conduct of L. d. 
theſe lines with 18,000 men eager for battle, and allowed the & Gen. Howe. 
enemy to ferry themſelves over to New York with all their bag- 

* though their place of S yrs 

2 camp. Lord Howe was upine; 
almoſt within camp. of the ferry, with E numerous — 
ever ſeen in that part of the world, as if he had been ſent to co- 
ver, rather than to cut off their retreat. Had the two brothers 
— earneſtly deſired that the rebel army ſhould eſcape, it wa- 
for them to have acted more properly for the effecting 
of ſuch a purpoſe. 

Thoygh our commander was now jn poſſeſſion of the heights Neglect Gore:. 
that commagded Governor's "Iland. he ſuffered 1500 rebels to n 10 
c 
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fright that they abandoned their cannon ; but two days after, 
finding we did not take pofleflion, they returned and 
carried them of to New York. Our chief now compoſed 
himſelf for more than a fortnight, only amuſing himſelf in erec- 
ting a battery againſt a gentleman's houſe on York Ifland, en- 

avouring to frighten the rebels with the noiſe of his cannon, 
but without doing them any harm. During this time he ſhould 
have gone up the Eaſt River and cut off the rebel retreat by 
King's Bridge, while his Lordſhip with his parade fleet, ſhould 
have occupied the North and Eaſt Rivers; theſe plain and fimple 
movements would yet have given us all Waſhington's army, and 
all the rebel ringleaders almoſt without firing a gun; for th 
muſt have furrendered ſoon for want of proviſions. In this cate 
too we ſhould have faved the 500 men loſt before Fort Wath- 
ington. 

But as we never were to be in the right, after giving the re- 
bels 17 days to run away from New York, we croſſed the ferry 
with the moit pompous parade to take poſſeſſion of it. Had we 
been <vi/e and aide, we might yet have cut off the retreat of 
the rebels, but four weeks were ſpent at Hacrlem, and the 
portunity loit, the rebels at laſt having diſcovered their dan- 
gerous ituation. After fo much delay, negligence, and blind- 
neſs, we were now to do, when all opportunity was gone, what 
we ought to have done fix weeks before. Our infallible Hero, 
above all good advice, and taking his own way, landed on Frogs 
Neck, October 12th, without ever thinking beforchand that 
it was neceſſary to reconnoitre the ground. The enemy having 
no intention to diſpute this paltry flip of land with him, broke 
deen the bridge that joined it to the main, and looked at him 
from their entrenchments on the oppoſite fide with no little ſa- 
tisfaction : they had ſhut him out from the continent ; he was 
now fairly blocked up on the land fide. 

In this odd ſituation he had neither candor nor ſenſe enough 
to conteſs his blunder, and then endeavour to remedy it. But 
ſpent another werk cooped up on this pleaſant ſpot, wiß to 
convince the army that he was certainly in the right. With 
their ſituation before their eyes, and a full conviction of the 
folly that brought them there, all their reſpect for their com- 
mander could not make them fwallow this abſurdity. Heaven 
knows when he would have moved, had not the ridicule and 
murmurs of the army overcome for once his obſtinacy, and 
ſent him to ſea again. Now indeed he landed near New Roch- 
elle, the place he ſhould originally have debarked at. 

It has — juſtly obſerved, that in following our Hero's pro- 
greſs, our aſtoniſhment ſuffers no reſt. Indolence and folly di- 
rected all our movements. In ten days we hardly march ten 
miles, though it was ſuppoſed the rebels were retreating. On 
the 28th, however, we them waiting for us on the _— 

| : wg 


REVIEW of the WAI. 


Two regiments attack a detached of the enemy, and gain 
a material poſt. Another General would have puſhed his good 
fortune, having an army ſuperior in number, ſuperior in diſ- 
cipline, in every point of equipment, and more than all theſe, 
victorious, againſt a beaten, diſheartened, flying enemy. But 
we had done adfive ſervice enough for one day. Next day, as 
at the heights of Dorcheſter laſt year, the enemy's lines appeared 
much ſtrengthened, therefore the attack was deferred, till we 
were reinforced. Our reinforcement joined us the zoth. Now 
we were to attack the next day, but it happening to rain in the 
night and morning, this was ſufficient excuſe for 8 it off 
a third time, though the day proved fair ; and then the day 
after that, November 1it, to our great ſurpriſe, the enemy 
were run away. They lett a rear guard within two miles of us 
to cover their retreat. This corps we did not think r to 
attack. Such conduct will never put an end to any rebellion. 

We now returned or retreated to York Iſland and ſtormed 
Fort Waſhin Fron, in which the rebels had left upwards of 2000 
men. It coſt us 00. It our operations had been directed with 
any degree of judgment, we {hould have had this conqueſt with 
Waſhington and all his rebels at muc!: ::{ expence, 

By our march back, or retreat, we abun ov ntl that part 
of the province of New York beyond King's Bride. he re- 
bels whom we had not thought worth purſuing, now purſued 


Enemy eſcapes. 


us, and ravaged the Cheſter counties, where we had been joy- Clergyman 
fully received, murdering the clergyman of Rye, for having murdered. 


been affiduous in ſtrengthening the loyal principles of the inha- 

bitants. In this reſpect our conduct his been conſtant and uni- 

form, in urging our well wiſhers in America to public declara- 

2 of loyalty, and then abandoning them to perſecution and 
th. 

We ſhould have intercepted the ſliattered remnant of the rebel 
armx, by 1 detachment over to Elizabeth Town or Am- 
boy : our not doing it could only ariſe from ignorance, indo- 
lence, or a dread that the rebellion would be too ſhort. And 
again Lord Cornwallis's halt at Brunſwick, for want of orders, 
when in fight of theſe ſame wretched fugitives, little more than 
2000 men, whilit he had with him the reſerve of our army, the 
very flower of our troops, nearly double the rebel ſtrength, is 
a ſtrong inſtance of a deficiency ſomewhere, and another deci- 


five opportunity rejected. Through indolence of manceuvte Again the re- 
our Hero did not come up till fix days after the enemies eſcape. bels eſcape. 


For ſome days he looked at them acrofs the Delaware, and on 


December 14th put his troops into winter quarters in an extend- 
ed line of cantoument of near a 100 miles, in open villaocs, 
without a fingle work to cover them. Ihe pleafures of Neu- 
York now attracted us; and in 12 davs we were deferred ar 
Treuton, But the mind cannot dwell on this ihiameful rran- 


lation; 


REvtzy of the WAR. 


Trenton defeat; faction; Rhall has been blamed becauſe he is dead; and per- 

the dead biam'd. haps, the brave Donop has been cited as a proof of the charge, 
becauſe he too is dead. | 

The defeats at Trenton and Prince Town broke up our can- 

ronments, and loſt us the whole Jerſeys except three villages. 
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During the remainder of the winter our foraging parties were 
en 


atracked and ſhot down whererer t themſelves ; 
and theſe petty, diſgraceful conflicts, loſt us more men than a 
general engagement, Our Commander paid us one viſit and 
was in great danger of being killed or taken priſoner ; he had a 
very hard ride tor his efcape. 

Strong & point= This winter Gen. Vaughan, a gallant officer, and re- 

3 of markable for his ſtrong and pointed f: yings, being aſked his 

aughan. » » . . - - 

opinion on the enſuing campaign, replied with great prompti- 
tude and conciſeneſs, I am for the moſt vigorous meaſures : I 
« am not for nurſing @ rebellion.” I believe his opinion was 
never again aſked, and he has been left to amuſe himſelf the 
beſt way he can at New York. 

De ſpondence & In the ſpring and ſummer it is impoſſible for the mind of 

execration on man to conceive the gloom and reſentment of the army, on the 

deferting Bur- retreat from the Jerſeys, and the ſhipping them to the ſouth- 

— ward : nothing but being preſent and ſeeing the countenances 
of the ſoldiers, could give an impreſſion adequate to the ſcene ; 
or paint the aſtoniſhment and deſpair that reigned in New 
York, when it was found, that the North River was deſerted, 
and Burgoyne's army abandoned to its fate. All the former 
opportunities lot? through indolence or rejected through deſign, 
appeared innvuccnt when compared with this fatal movement. 
The ruinous aud dreadful conſequences were inſtantly fore- 
ſeen and foretold ; and deſpondence or execration filled every 
mouth. 

Had there been no Canada army to deſert or to ſacrifice, the 
voyage to the ſouthward could only originate from the motr 
profound ignorance or unbec:lity. 

Army in fetters To run away from, and conſcquently to ruin the pdꝰople who 

a Philadelphia. had ſubmitted in the Jerſcys, a; he had formerly ſerved thoſe 
of the Cheſter counties, could have no other effect than that of 
fixing on our ſtandard: the character of deſtructive idiotitm, or 
knavery : to fly before \\ aſhington was 8 the ſpirit 
of our own troops, and giving a triumph to the enemy: to fly 
from the ſcene where he ought to have acted, and with a land 
army undertake a fix wecks voyage in the very heart of the cam- 
paign, are certainly abſurditics even too extravagant for a fairy 
tale: Above all, to go to Philadelphia, which every corporal 
could have told him would be putting his army in fetters.— His 
conduct has verified this opinion, —He never dared to move 2 
days march trom it: It wis a cord about his neck. 


As to the Brandywine manœuvtes fo much idolized by h's | 
partizun , 
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